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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCkK 
2634 Circle 


Telephone: : 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. H, DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
italian and French Opera 
In Europe Mav | to Oct 1 
Teatro d’'Arte Moderna, Milan 
New York Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera 
House Building. 





SCHOOL 

Ear-Training, Musical Stenog- 

raphy, Normal Course in ‘ublic and Private 

School Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place, 


M. F. BURT 


Sight Singing, 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—T heory 
Normal] Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New_York 
350 Main Street, Orange, N. J 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 





FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Puscic Recrtacs Given at InTeRvats 
137 West 86th Street, New York 


Telephone: Schuyler 6359 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 

Exponent of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices. (Co-worker 
with Dr, Curtis for many years.) 

Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 

Phone: Endicott 2505 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyke Gradion Mo ~ Avenue 


Telephone: Circle 6130 





JAMES WESTLEY WHITE 


Baritone—Vocal Teacher 


Greensboro, North Carolina 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street 
Telephone: Rhinelander 4468 


New York 





FREDERICK prep 
CONCERT BARITON 
ano TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCEPT BARITONE AND TEACHER 


Member American Academy of Teqehese af Singing 
44 East 62d Street, New York City 





E, PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel: 1350 Circle 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera Hesse, Rn. T, 
Residence: 2184 Hathgate Ave., N. Y. 
Phone: 3967 Fordham 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Voice Exeezet — Coacn — perey 23 


Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1923- 

70 Carnegie Hatt 154 West 57th , al 
New York City 

Telephone: Circle 1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member America 
Academy of Teachers of. Singing 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedral 





EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 


Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction: Lehmann Method 


601 Carnegie Hall $ : New York 
J. Cartall, tal 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ann COACH 
Teacher of Piano and me 


y 1425 Broadway 
STUDIOS 70 Fort Washington Ave. | New York 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St. N. Y. 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 3175 





SEYMOUR BULKLEY 

VOICE 
Pupil cf and recommended by the famous Italian 
Master SBRIGLIA, Paris, teacher of the de 


Reszkes, Plancon, Nordica, Whitehill, ete. 
U1 West 72d Street, New York City 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
.COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 


Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 


First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments, 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





ROBERT E, S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 
For appointments address: 
235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 





ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





MARY RAY PINNEY 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 
Studio: 38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel: 2105 River 





WILBUR A, LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers,” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 


Class courses begin October 1. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone: 9319 W. Mansfield 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 
CONDUC ae ates ae ee 
403 Carnegie Hall, N, Y. Cit 
Studios: ; } 1083 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Residence: 1362 Grand Concourse, N. Y. ‘City 
Pon a Civic. Ea of Provemmesel 
ymphony ayers ivic, a e 
borhood Concerts, Schools, Churches, 
“Y's”, Music Clubs, Seber enters, Settle- 





ments, Choral Clubs, 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacn ror Concert anp Opgratic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 6936 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





ADELE RANKIN 


CONCERT SOPRANO 

Teacher of Singing 

‘imi Stato: ‘+? Broadway. 
etropolitan a House Bui 
Phone: 2634 Penna. 


ing, N. Y. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 


Coacuine anp Concert ACCOMPANYING 


Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
Organist 7 usical Director, Harlem, 
Presbyterian Chure 
127 West ‘ath Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 3841 


New 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG 

VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Advanced Pupils Only 

1476 Carroll Street ; Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: Decatur 2525 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 





EMIL FRIEDBERGER 
Vienna TzacuerR oF Piano and Composition 
Leschetizky Method 
usical Analysis 
Chamber Music 


Class Work 
ly Advanced Studen 
Studio: 62 W. 96th St., N. Y. Tel: Riverside 1187 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK RiesBERG, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
Riverside Drive. Telephone: Schuyler 3655. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 

Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
Prano 2 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 





MRS. WILLIS E, BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT anv REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and § days 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 








JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member the American Academy of 
— of omging 
471 West End Avenu 
Phone: "Endicott 7449 


New York 





NANCY ARMSTRONG 


Piano Pinging Simplified for 
inners 
Studio: 507 West ith Street, few York City 
Telephone Cathedral 266 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


1187 Madison Avenue New York 
Phone: Lenox 3158 


Studio: 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 

Teacher of a Artists 

NIELSEE EORGES gABLANOFF, 
DIA LYPROVS 

132 West pam med 

Phone: Endicott 0180 


ALICE 


: poll York City 
* Adolph Witschard, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 


TENOR 
Vester, of Calvary Choir 
VoIc PRODUCTION 


ARTHUR R, FIAR 
114 East 37th Street 
Telephone: 


TI N GTON, Assistant 
: ew York 
Caledonia 09 19 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine youre of successful teaching and 
Address: 155 West 1821 Stren: New York 
r 
hone: 4778 Morningside hiss 


In Summit = 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn, Wedacedeys) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


38 West 91st Street 
Brooxtyn: Academy of Music 


New York: 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


VOCAL AND COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


235 West 71st Street, New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


Teaching at Gamut Club, 1044 So. Hope 
St., Los Angeles, until Aug. 8. 


Back in N, Y. Sept. 1. 





























June 26, 1924 


DUBINSKY 


MUSICAL ART STUDIOS 
SUMMER COURSE 
Beginning June 2 
Piano, Violin, Cello, Voice, 
Coaching, Ls ong and En- 

semble lay! ng. 
For Terms and Dates, address 
307 West 90th St., New York 
Tel. Riverside 4420. 


SMARGOLIS cm 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38. New York _ 








MUSICAL COURIER 


MILAN 


LUSK 


Concert Violinist 


; Fersenal Eroresontatbe: €.8. LUSK, 118 No. La Salle St., Chicago 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 











FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
§23 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


§ ROSSI-DIEHL 


o CONCERT SOPRANO 
T _— Studio: 303 W. iad ue Gow York 
Y Seer 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Managements ANITA DKVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAAD Vv. BO Sis. 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Hotel Hardin 203 West S4th St. 
New York City Phone 2500 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


§ GUNDLACH 


Composer, Pianist 
$724 Farragut Road. Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel.: Mansfield 6381 


MARGUERITE LE MANS 
MEZZO-SOPRANO 

Concerts, Operas, Etc. Puplis Accepted 

Mgt., Paul Sydow, Times Bidg., New York 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to ae artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL octi"iusic 


ROPOLI RA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
al =P ™ Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral Society 
420 Fine Arts Bldg.| - - - Chicago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 


SYLVIA TELL 


American Premiere Danseuse 


Personal Representative: 


MARGUERITE DES CHAMPS 


$30 Orchestra Bldg. Chicago, Il. | * 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River 2892 
, Annual =e Master Classes for 
Singers Teachers—Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Seattle. 


ROSE TOMARS 


Expert Vocal Pedagogue 
corrects and rebuilds voices under guarantee. 
Pupils prepared for Concert, Opera and 
Oratorio. 












































Studios: 106 Central Park West 
Telephones: Endicott 6654, 3650 


“ WILD 


9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Hil, 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


TTT 


English Tenor 
Concert Oratorio 


Apply: SECRETARY 
1026 President St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 











Phone Prospect 1118 











sNOLD gx: 
Y Coaching for 
M Church and 
oO Masical Director Oratorio 

N Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
D 145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 


OPEN DURING THE 
SUMMER 





Consultation and voice trials 
by appointment only 
R. Barth, Sec’y 
Studios: 202 West 74th St. 


N.Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 
Saturdays in Brooklyn 





| GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 

Artist Teacher 
oS eB wee a 
Ge 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ELIZABETH SPENCER 


“WOULD YOU” 


A Mabelanna Corby Son 
ORBY-LEWI S 
ONCERT SONG 


Montclair, New Jersey 


coun HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | ¢ 


TEACHER OF. SINGING 








Philadelphia 





SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Frset. Sf now York 
Phone: 6840 Endi 
Residence: 1 Bennett y ta 
Phone: 1989 Wadeworth. 





LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Beil Canto 
Studios 
-e- 


309 West 85 Si., 
New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 


Kesslere Photo 





LAURIE MERRILL 
Lyric Soprano 
Song Recitals and Recitals in Costume 
Spanish, French, Russian and Old English 
Management: Mollie Croucher 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York 


Kaaroe HOFFMANN 202 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 
a 


SESSIONS “cz; 


537 West 121st St., N. Y. Tel. 5120 Morningside 














LYNNWOOD 
FARN AM —. 8 RUBANNI son 
New York City | g 620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 
eee < LJIUNGKVIST 
Published by J. Fischer & Bro. & TENOR 
437 Fifth Ave, N. ¥. L, Stadio 317 W. Tlst St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 
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384 cite eS a Mass. 4 
“FIRST POSITION” iK RAF Tié 
“La FOREST HUM” Ss wees Sane gf Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th S New York City 
KARLETON HACKETT | * Ore ee wt Seganist | t 
ee Kimball Hall, Chicago E Ny y. piy exining unique reputation.” — 
687 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





STALLINGS 


6 East 36th S New ors City 
Tel. "Sntotents 9418 





LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Pianist- Teacher 
58 5 a A Road, Garden City, 


Address: LD 2 
. Y. City. Phone Garden City 2708 


15 E, 38th St., 


- MCCUTCHEN 


A BARITONE 
N NOW IN EUROPE 


OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST——ACCOMPANIST 


Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
Frank Cuthbert, Judson House, Norman Jollif, Josephine 


Mecoeerte Ringo, Marie Tiffany, Jeannette Vreeland. 
ddress 915 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Telephone Circle 2634 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 














St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—== Pianist =>— 
IN AMERICA 1924-25 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


Lillian Croxton 


- COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals 


Management: 
Cueere yy Office, 
East 42 treet, 


New York -— 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals 


ur. HENRY HoLpen LAUSS 


Recitals and Piano Instructions 


Sele vit New York Philharmonic 
and ton Symphony Orchestra, etc. 

_ STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th’ Street, New York City 
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5 BENDITZKY 


ANIST 
Residence Stuaiee An Stratford Place 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West Y 3th note 





New York 
39 Cathedral 


ELLA GOOD 


'o. 
Pr ee End 
ess: br 
Avenue, New York. Ti "e hs Radicott 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘i: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


DISCIPLE ole JEAN DE Bacexs, 
HER a SINGING 
Studio, oe Weet 1lith &t., Noes York City. 
elephone, Cathedral 7641 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
































Studio; 212 W. 59th St., New York City. $329 Circle 








ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - --~«-+-++ +> ; Chicago 


Ez 
3 


ao -. By ee A 
bd Met 


House > 
& Bodie 8, mT ; Now York Chis 
Telephone: 5251 


€ HARTHAN ARENDT 


H 
E Exclusive Management, Maude N. Rea 
243 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, ti. 


ALEXANDER 


NAKU TIN 


VOCAL. TEACHE 
Kimball Bldg. Chicego, Ili. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 


Studios: 1426 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, til. 

















MADAME 


E-mma A. DAMBMANN] 


ONTRALTO 
Art of Singing; limited number of pupils accepted, 
Residence Studio, 137 West 934 St. Pres. Southland 
Singers Soclety Luetile Blabe and Vera Stetkewica, 
accompanists. Phone 1436 Riverside, 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


ONCERT PIANIST 
“il May Smith 
0 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organisi 


Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 92ed STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings = ee , ene costume numbers, 


Address—J5 West "vith St, New York City 


ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Singing — Interpretation — Coaching 
Metropolitan pera House Studios, 1425 B’way 
Residence, 250 W, 88ti St., New York City 
Phones — Pennsylvania 2634 — Schuyler 6945 


Cc 
E. PLOTNIKOFF Nudiien labret Bnera 
iL ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, all languages 
637 Madison Ave., New York. Tel. 3019 Plaza 


MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development and 
Correction 
Stadio: 50 West 67th Street 
Tel.; Columbus 1405 





Management: 





York 

















New York 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB 0F AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Clab 
After June 15 at her summer school of Vocal Music, Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


For all Information apply to the President. 


17380 Broadway, New York 
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A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


4 \ Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 














Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
667 Fifth Avenue . . ° 





Office and Warerooms: New York City 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘Te Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its 9 re 
maker $$ $8 $$ $$ $3 

q Its continued use in oul institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability f- $3 33 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago, -- -+- 








MAKERS 
































SHEET MUSIC ~ 


ASR for Century Edition lb 
The more sey eat and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 

appreciate CEN Y CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 

music can be, + by very best edition of the world’s very best music. 

printed on the 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15¢ a copy, it is beautifull 
to be correct as 


best of paper—-Every bar is standard size, each note certifie 
the Master wrote it, 

You can't buy better—So why pay more than Century price (15c) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 


Patronize the Century dealer, his low price is possible only because 
of his small profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can 

be at half the price or less; and they know parents 

appreciate the saving, 






CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO, 
200 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 





“The Secrets of Svengali” 


by J. H. DUVAL 
“As a text-book upon the Technic of the Singer’s Art, this work is of unique value.” 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Published by JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


I. MISERENDINO =|) AVIS z= 


Violinist and Teache 
2020 Broadway New York City 
6737 
RIDGELY’S 69th REGT. BAND 
BEST 
a omen wii TSA Siete OE vane oy 
10J Rhinelander 


HERMAN SPIELTER 


Author of “MANUAL OF HARM ° 
and Composition medi 
Instructor of 


Wane-Beces and 
121 West 69th St. N. 
Studios { $75 Wert Seoth Bi’, Wey rork 
Tel. Wadsworth 8760 





Lel. A 











WILLIAM REDDICK 


Pianist-Composer 
Teacher of Plano—Coaching of Songs 
318 West O5th St., W. Y, Tel.: Riverside 10021 








STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 


NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Sevect, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, 


Also Correspondence Courses, 








LEADING ENGLISH 
MUSICAL PAPERS 





Friday, Saturday, Mendag. Choral Director, N. Y, 

Society of the tiends Music. A Sri a “THE MUSICAL NEWS & 
HERAL for 3d Fy all the latest news 
of the musical world, Subscription 4 dollars 
a year, post free. 

M A monthly, “THE SACKBUT” is a thor- 

& WEAVER | | gnicthy‘ie frien ce the 
w, edi at brilliant you 

g Ursula Greville Subscription. 3 * Liens 

year, post free. 
R Contralto Both are published by 
T 
Recitals, Oratorio, etc. J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd. 





24 Berners Street, London, W. 1. England 
New York Correspondent: Capt. Jereme Hart. 











For terme and dates, address 
710 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. Lexington 2043 








THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AgoL1AN Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 

















GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 
Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 

















Finerson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
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SCHOENBERG’S MONODRAMA, DIE ERWARTUNG, 
CLOSING FEATURE OF THE PRAGUE FESTIVAL 





An Opera for One Female Character and Large Orchestra—Enthusiastic Reception, Though Experiment Is Not Wholly 
Successful—Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole Has German Premiére—Conclusion of Memorable Festival 


Prague, June 8—The important concluding feature of 
the International Music Festival of Prague was the premiére 
of Schénberg’s long-awaited “monodrama,” Die Erwartung, 
which though composed fifteen years ago had never found 
a producer courageous enough to undertake what was re- 
garded as an impossible task. The man who has at last 
dared to perform the “unperformable” is Alexander Zem- 
linsky, Schénberg’s brother-in-law, and musical chief of 
the German Opera (Neues deutsches Theater) in Prague, 
and the German wing of Prague’s musical forces were thus 
able to make a historic contribution to the International 
Festival. It was a fortunate circumstance that Marie 
Gutheil-Schoder, of the Vienna Opera, was 
found willing to undertake the extraor- 
dinary task of the single role in the “opera” 
—an artist of quite unusual musicality and = 
intellectual faculty, who on the invitation = 
of the I. S. C. M. essayed the speaking part = 
of Pierrot Lunaire last winter, with signal — 
success. = 

Erwartung is not unlike Pierrot Lunaire 
in style, though the vocal part is to be sung, = 
not spoken, and the orchestra is the com- 
plete modern apparatus, with a prescribed — 
minimum of sixteen first violins, and a full 
complement of wood and brass, a very 
varied battery, celesta, etc. This orchestra 
paints, with fantastically impressionistic 
imagery, the wonders of nature, of the for- 
est in a moon-lit night, in which a wo- 
man, driven by foreboding, longing and 
fear, seeks her lover. It paints, also, her 
soul-state, as she gropes her way forward 
and thinks wild thoughts of jealousy and 
love, her terror when at last she finds the 
beloved—dead, murdered by the hand of 
her rival. 

In the department of orchestral tone- = 
painting on a large canvass Schonberg = 
seems to have said the last word in this = 
work. As in the five orchestral pieces, = 
which date from the same period, he has = 
entirely emancipated himself from Wagner 
and Strauss, going his own way in the ex- 
ploitation of individual instruments and 
combinations, using that curious mixture 
of line and wash which is his own—a poly- 
phony not only of notes, but of intervals 
and chords, in which all sense of key is 
abandoned and an absolute freedom in the 
succession and superposition of sounds re- 
sult, on paper, in an almost grotesque jum- 
ble of notes. 


SUPERHUMANLY DIFFICULT 


The difficulty of the vocal part is, musi- 
cally, almost superhuman, It requires ab- = 
solute rhythm and absolute pitch, for there ; 
is hardly a single point of support for the = 
singer in the score. It is said that at the — 
Prague performance a certain oral aid was 
supplied in the form of a harmonium placed 
behind the scene; if that is correct the ex- = 
periment was successful, for the instru- = 
ment was not audible out front. Dramati- 
cally the task of the singer is not less diffi- 
cult, for she alone has to maintain the 
emotional tension throughout. Mme. Gut- 
heil-Schoder succeeded in doing so by the 
intensity of her expression and her com- 
plete absorption of Schénberg’s ecstatic, = 
sometimes hysterical style, also by the = 
most expressive, plastic use which she made = 
of her body, Her white figure against the = 
dark background of the wood often ex- = 
pressed what the words, imperfectly under- 














cellent and betokened extraordinary drilling, though the 
tone quality of the German orchestra is by no means equal 
to that of the Czech Opera or Philharmonic. Schénberg 
himself supervised the rehearsals and was obliged, evidently 
much against his will, to acknowledge the ovation tendered 
him by a sold-out house. The house is a beautiful theater 
in the Rococo style, larger than the Cezch National Opera. 


Ravet’s L’Heure EspaGnoie 


Die Erwartung, which lasts but three quarters of an 
hour, was followed by the first performance in German 
of Ravel’s Spanish Hour. Unfortunately it had become a 
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FRANCES PERALTA, 


Metropolitan Opera soprano, who scored a brilliant personal success on Thursday 
= evening, June 19, at the Polo Grounds, in the splendid out-door performance of 


Muzio, Thalia Sabanieva, Beniamino Gigli, Jose Mojica, 
Tito Schipa, Giuseppe De Luca, and others. Gaetano 
Merola will conduct, with Wilfred Pelletier and Giacomo 
Spadoni as his assistants. The stage director will be 
Armando Agnini. ‘Lhe repertory for the two weeks is as 
follows: September 22, Andrea Chenier; 24, Lucia Di Lam 
mermoor ; 26, Madame Butterfly; 27, Rigoletto; 29, Manon; 
30, La Tosca; October 2, Amico Fritz and Gianni Schicchi; 
4, Traviata. 
_ r 
CARMEN ATTRACTS LARGE 
r 
CROWD TO POLO GROUNDS 
First Outdoor Performance of the Series Proves Excellent— 
Frances Peralta Triumphs in Title Role—Gustafson, 
Dobkin, Anthony Also Share Honors 

Admirable in many respects was the performance of 
Bizet's Carmen given on Thursday evening, June 19, at the 
Polo Grounds, by the Civic Opera Association, before an 
audience of about twelve thousand people 
The performance was a decided improve 
ment over the single one given last summer 
at the same place, for the lighting system 
and a semi-circular fortress-like stage with 
a number of doors on either side and a 
huge stair-way at the rear added greatly to 
the general effectiveness. Various colored 
lights transformed the scenes remarkably, 
while the use of a large arch at the foot 
of the stairs in the last act constituted the 
entrance to the arena. 

The orchestra, under the skilled direc 
tion of Cesare Sodero, played excellently, 
and the chorus, composed of singers from 
the Metropolitan, did some fine singing 
and put plenty of action into its work 
With these accessories, the cast naturally 
should have been spurred on, The quartet 
of principal singers apparently were in fine 
fettle and contributed singing and acting 
of such a high standard that although the 
performance was not over until 12.30, very 
few left before the end. 

Frances Peralta won first honors. Mme 
Peralta is an experienced artist and a hard 
worker, so that when it was announced 
that this appearance would be the first 
time that she had sung the role, much in 
terest was aroused. There have been such 
vividly famous impersonations as those of 
Calve, Farrar and Garden that, when any 
one new comes along, comparisons are the 
natural result. Mme. Peralta, however, 
demonstrated her right to be heard fre 
quently in the part. She is spirited, tantal- 
izing, lithe and fascinating, She loves 
deeply and yet lightly. In the first three 
acts, Peralta costumes herself attractively 
yet not too expensively, for after all Car 
men was a poor girl. Her first act dress 
of an exquisite shade of red made her a 
brilliant figure among the crowd, while 
that of the second act, of yellow satin, the 
skirt of many ruffles edged with red, was 
also appropriate; in the final act, however, 
she was radiantly beautiful in a dazzling 
gown of black spangles, with a white lace 
mantilla with a great splotch of vivid 
poppies on one side of her head. Both she 
and William Gustafson, the Escamillo, 
made a handsome couple as they entered 
on the way to the arena 

Peralta’s impersonation of the role of 
the cigarette girl was a carefully prepared 
one, yet it was delightfully spontaneous and 
accurate in tradition. She is a fine actress 
and caught the interest of the audience 
from the first act, holding it throughout 
Moreover, in the second act she danced 
most gracefully, something not all essayers 
of the role do. As for her singing, the 
voice is well suited to the music and she 
was heard to great advantage 

Peralta’s rich 


and flexible 


; » $$ Y e i "er 's vivid impersonation of the role, sung by her incidentally voice, of 
stood, could not express. Carmen. Miss Peralta’s vivid p nt ae ; mee, Of 
Here indeed lay war chief difficulty. It = for the first time, convincingly demonstrated her right to make additional quality, was easily heard at all times and 
is difficult to believe that any normal voice = appearances in the role. there was no need to force. She was re 
an respond equally in all registers when = called many times and received many floral 
ca s s s . » , P 

: : ag : = tributes. Here is another role in which 

; mping an = SOO 2 ape iniieieaaiiaaat TT ' : 

the melody thinks nothing of jumping SMI MHINVTNILUNLNALALUULIUNLVIIVLTUUILIULLLUILLEHCANILULLSLNL dL SUL TROLLS HA ml Peralta does most creditable work. May 


octave and a sixth at a time,—respond so 
that the words can be understood. Since — | 
Schonberg often uses these wide jumps to indicate a high 
point of emotional stress and at the same time lets the 
orchestra get emotional, it is clear that mere consonants 
must get lost. Either, then, he must have an extraordinary 
voice in the full possession of its powers, or his orchestra 
will have to be reduced, which is probably what. will hap- 
pen, as has already been done with the Gurrelieder; for 
in his later period the composer has shown a distinct pre- 
dilection for the chamber orchestra. 


A Scenic ProspteM 


Scenically, too, Die Erwartung poses problems, which to 
my mind were not wholly solved. There are four scenes— 
at the edge of the wood, in the depth of it, near a clear- 
ing, and the road emerging from the wood, with a house 
in the background. Schonberg allows no time for changes 
of tableau. The simple device adopted in Prague, to change 
the scene by lifting different groups of trees bodily up into 
the suner-stage, had a slightly comic effect. Much more 
could be done, too, with mere lighting than was done 
by the Prague producer. However, all were held spell- 


bound. : : 
Orchestrally the performance under Zemlinsky was ex- 


German Hour in the process of translation and staging, 
lacking most of the lightness and esprit of the original. 
Still, some of the individual singers did well, trying to in- 
still into the performance the life that ought to have 
emanated from the conductor’s Pult, unfortunately not 
occupied by Zemlinsky himself. : 
This festival has been so manifold and so massed that it 
was a physical impossibility to “do” everything. Among 
the things I had to forego was Alois Haba’s lecture on 
the quarter-tone system, but I hope to report upon its repe- 
tition, which is to take place at Frankfort next week. 
Those that were able to remain after the FErwartung 
premiére also participated in a musical excursion to Brno 
(Briinn), where instrumental and choral music of native 
composers was offered, besides the beauties of nature and 
architecture. _—- CESAR SAERCHINGER. 


San Francisco Opera Plans 
The San Francisco Opera Company—Gaetano Merola, 
general director; Bradford Mills, executive manager— 
has just announced its repertory and list of artists, which 
promise a decidedly unusual season, The company 
will include Toti Dal Monte, Doria Fernanda, Claudia 


we hear her soon again! 

Dmitry Dobkin, the Russian tenor, was a good Don Jose 
Vocally he was very adequate and put fire and dash into 
his acting. William Gustafson, basso of the Metropolitan, 
did extremely well with the part of Escamillo, when one 
considers that it is not an easy thing for a bass to jump 
into such a role, written higher than he is accustomed to 
singing. He is a dominating figure on the stage. Grace 
Anthony, as Micaela, did some lovely singing and made an 
appealing picture in her proverbial blue gown and flaxen 
hair. The minor parts were well filled. To Maurice Frank, 
artistic director, and his associates is due a word of com 
mendation for a performance that should arouse more 
interest and eventually find support for a permanent series 


Whitehill Receives Bayreuth Invitation 


Clarence Whitehill, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
has received another invitation to sing his celebrated Wag 
nerian roles at Bayreuth this summer, and also give ten 
guest performances at Dresden and four at Cologne. Mr 
Whitehill has not yet decided what he will do this summer, 
but if he takes a trip to Europe he will doubtless accept at 
least part of these engagements. 
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FRIEDRICH (BEDRICH) SMETANA 


(In the issue of February 28, 1924, the Musical 
Courier published a biographical article by Waldemar 
Rieck in connection with the one-hundreth anniversary 
of the birth of the famous Czech composer, Friedrich 
(Bedrich) Smetana. Early in the = esent month (June) 
a great Smetana festival took place at Prague. His 
operas and votes were p layed there and all over 
Czecho-Slovakia; and the usical Courier herewith 
presents another study of his career and his work, the 
sympathetic work of one of his fellow-countrymen.— 
The Editor.) 


HE second of March this year marked the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Friedrich Sme- 
in Leitomischl, a small town in what was then 
Eastern Bohemia, He is not only the composer of the 
ell known opera, The Bartered Bride, but also must be 
nsidered the real father of Czech national music. This 
hundredth anniversary of his birth is the occasion for 
celebrations throughout Czecho-Slovakia, The 
Cheater in Prague is producing Smetana’s com- 
plete operatic works in restudied and scenically new ver- 
and in various concert halls throughout the country 
\is symphonic poems, chamber music and piano composi- 
tions are being performed. So that posterity may have 
casy access to his creations, a new edition of twenty vol- 
umes ‘comprising all the master’s works, from his youthful 
forts to the opera fragment Viola, will be published. 
rh present generation is striving on this occasion to make 
amends for all the neglect Smetana endured in the past. 
What a tragedy in the life of Smetana, a composer far 
in advance of his Czech contemporaries, that he was not 
it all understood but rather suspected and ill-treated until 
even nature seemed to take sides against him, when he was 
iricken with deafness as a result of which he had to give 
» his post as ce mductor of the Czech Theater! 
" Smetana’s artistic development took quite a different 
path from that of most other great composers, While it 
true that he also composed during his youth, his composi- 
tions up until about his thirty-fifth year consisted almost 
clusively of works for piano in the smaller forms. He 
did not undertake any big work until reaching an age at 
wal ch Mozart, for instance, was already dead, or when other 
rreat composers like Beethoven, Weber, etc., had already 
produced some of their most important creations, That 
Smetana conserved his artistic powers until his fortieth 
year, when he first began his monumental works, was due 
solely to conditions and the environment in which he was 
brought up. 
Yournrut SMETANA A Socrat Favorite 
His father, Franz Smetana, was a brewer in the em- 
ploy of Count Waldstein, a member of the same family with 
whom Beethoven was intimate. He was keen on music and 
played violin, prefering the compositions of Pleyel and 
Gyrowetz. While Friedrich was still young, the father 
ynd he played duets, and later on he learned piano, making 
his first public appearance at the age of six in a con- 
servatory recital when he played the overture to Auber’s 
The Mute of Portici before an enthusiastic audience. His 
student days were so taken up with the study of music 
that his other studies were more or less neglected, with 
the result that Smetana failed to get through several schools 
he attended in different cities, until he finally succeeded in 
high school (gymnasium) examinations in 


tana 


claborate 
National 


1Ons 


passing his 
Pilsen 
During his student days in Pilsen, Smetana perfected 
his piano playing without the aid of a competent teacher, 
and at the same time wrote quite a number of composi- 
tions for his instrument without knowing more than the 
fundamental rules of composition, and even these he worked 


out by himself. In those days it was the fashion to look 
most favorably upon music intended for dancing, social 
gatherings or for the mere display of virtuosity. Smetana 


was a faithful reflection of that time. He developed into 
a brilliant performer and an equally brilliant dancer who 
was beloved in all social gatherings. He made it a point 
to compose in that same brilliant spirit. He imitated the 
style of Czerny, Herz and Henselt. 

At the end of his high school studies he decided to devote 
all his time to music, although his father, having in mind 
more material things, wished his son to become a govern- 
ment employee. But the son followed his own desires with 
the result that he left home with twenty gulden in his pock- 
ets, a last gift from his father before leaving for Prague. 
The father never became reconciled to his son's career and 
always feared for his welfare. One day when some poor 
street musicians played at his door, he wept bitter tears 
and remarked to his wife and daughters: “Some day our 
Fritz will be doing this same thing.” 

ConTEMPLATED SUICIDE 

Smetana reached Prague in October, 1843, where he soon 
experienced sore times. Quite often he did not have the 
necessities of life from day to day. Once he even contem- 
plated doing away with himself. But a ray of brightness 
finally entered the darkness of his existence. Upon the 
recommendation of J, F. Kittl, director of the Prague con- 
servatory, he was engaged as teacher of music in the house 
of Count Leopold Thun-Hohenstein, after which worries 
concerning his existence ceased. At the same time, he 
hecame a private pupil of the famous piano pedagogue, 
Josef Proksch, who in spite of being blind, was the most 
modern musician of his time in Prague. Local musicians 
of the day were strongly influenced by a falsely understood 
Mozart cult and refused to have anything to do with the 
newest school of art, viz. Beethoven! Even the romantic 
school did not appeal to them. They preferred a shallow 
follower of Mozart's style to one with real individuality 
who would follow his own path. 

Under the tutelage of Proksch, Smetana’s theoretical 
training was built‘upon a most solid foundation. He began 
again at the very beginning and spared neither time nor 
trouble to master all the problems in counterpoint and mu- 
sical form. His exercise books, many of which have been 
Smetana studied 


preserved, give ample proof of this fact. 


by Dr. Ernst Rychnovsky 
Musical Courier Correspondent at Prague 
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zealously in the summer months, which he spent on the 
country estate of Count Thun-Hohenstein, and upon his 
return to Prague in the autumn brought piles of manu- 
scripts to his teacher for examination. 

An Aupience or Ten PEopLe 

In the summer of 1847, Smetana resigned his post with 
the Count to begin his career as a virtuoso. He actually 
began a concert tour, which at the very first concert, in 
Eger, was a failure. ‘An audience of ten ople, who gath- 
ered to hear him in the hall of the inn, “Zur Krone,” failed 
to cover the expenses of the concert. He gave up the race 
and returned to Prague. There was nothing left for him 
to do but begin teaching again, He sought permission to 
found a school of music without even knowing where to 
get the money with which to pay piano rent. In his great 
need Smetana turned to one who had appealed to him deeply 
as a man, artist and virtuoso, when he first heard him per- 
form in Weimar, Franz Liszt. He mailed him his first 
compositions, which later were published as Six Morceaux 
caractéristiques, and begged him at the same time for a 
loan of 400 gulden with which to make possible the open- 
ing of his music school. This letter, dated March 23, 1848, 
contained the following interesting phrases : 

In my distress, helpless and friendless, a thought occurred to me 
with the suddenness of a stroke of lightning. The name Liszt, which 
was printed on a piece of music on my desk, urged me to turn ‘to you, 
the ae yy ag about whose great Coren an Be the whole worl 





talks. As a humble token of my art, I istic 
pieces as op. 1, which may be a means of m becoming known to the 
public. Now I implore you to accept this det ication and see that it is 


published. Your name will be the means of its acceptance by the pyle, 
your name will be the foundation of my future fortune, and of my 
eternal gratitude. .. . My present conditions are terrible; God forbid 
that other artists ever experience the like. I could easily make a good 
living were I able to get a little assistance for the carrying out of 
my plans. This would make me the happiest man in the world by 
making possible the fulfilling of my greatest wish, namely to 
financially able to care for my aged parents. , . . 


Liszt Lenps An. 

To such an appeal Liszt did not turn a deaf ear. He 
accepted the dedication of the op. 1, and advised Smetana 
how to proceed in having the work printed. Liszt arranged 
with Kistner to publish the six pieces and then sent Smetana 
the 400 gulden he asked for. Smetana, now rescued, 
opened his school of music and soon was able to marry 
Katherine Kolar, a young pianist also from the class of 
Josef Proksch, with whom he fell in love during his student 
days in Neuhaus and in Pilsen. Among Smetana’s post- 
humous works were discovered a set of Bagatelles et Im- 
promptus, written in 1844, which may be said to portray 
the musical romance of his early love, These eight little 
genre pieces, titled after the manner of Schumann, already 





reveal an individual anxious to attain artistic independ- 
ence. Written at a time when he happened to be on un- 
friendly terms with his wife, the last of them is’ called 
Zwietracht. 

The young couple, who lived at the beginning with 
Katherine’s parents, soon began housekeeping for them- 
selves, Eight gulden comprised their entire fortune. But 
their small room was a happy one, friends coming and 
going and the young couple, both well liked, were wel- 
comed in all social gatherings. The summit of their happi- 
ness was reached when a little daughter, Friedericke, was 
born. She was intensely musical and was accustomed to 
sit at her father’s side and listen to him playing. At the 
age of three, she knew the names and composers of all 
pieces played in her father’s school and could already play 
the C major scale in parallel and contrary motion. Imagine 
then, the great grief of the father when the child died of 
scarlet fever. In his boundless sorrow his only comfort 
lay in his music, and about this time he gave expression to 
his sadness in the form of a trio in G minor through 
which runs a continual strain of pathos. 

For use in his school, Smetana composed numberless 
pieces for piano and made numerous arrangements of 
orchestral works, among them an arrangement of the over- 
ture from Tannhduser for four pianos and sixteen hands, 
often played and invariably a success. Smetana also spon- 
sored a series of chamber music soirées which soon became 
fashionable. One of these, held in the palace of Count 
Clam-Gallas, was attended by Emperor Ferdinand der 
Giitige, who afterward, desiring a pianist, .commissioned 
Proksch to get him one, whereupon Smetana was recom- 
mended. 

SMETANA Removes To SWEDEN. 

But all of this popularity was not such as to satisfy 
Smetana continuously. The limited field for artistic develop- 
ment in Prague, added to the worry caused by the opening 
of several other music schools, which made strong competi- 
tion for Smetana, gradually determined him to seek his 
fortune elsewhere, Tees the recommendation of-his friend 
Alexander Dreyschock, Smetana journeyed to Gothenburg, 
Sweden, where he located as teacher, virtuoso, and conduc- 
tor of the Philharmonic Society. He once told Liszt that 
the musical taste of the Gothenburg public was antediluvian. 
Under his leadership, however, it was not long before the 
artistic niveau of the city was firmly established on a much 
higher plane. 

ut Smetana was doomed for more sorrow. The heavy 
sea air of Gothenburg was not beneficial to his wife’s health, 
as she was afflicted with tuberculosis. The climate only 
irritated her illness and in 1859 Smetana decided to take her 


Konigl. Stadt Eger. 
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(1) Smetana, his last photograph, taken at Leitomischl, his native town, when he was on a visit there in August, 1880, 


aged fifty-sia 


years. 


(2) Where Smetana was born, at Leitomischl, in Eastern Bohemia, March 2, 1824. The building is 


the Ducal Brewery, his father having been a brewer in the employ of Count Waldstein, a member of the family made 


famous by Beethoven's Waldstein sonata. 


at Prague, where Smetana was confined from February, 1884, until his death, May 12 of the same year. 


(3) Where Smetana died. Room No. 172 in the State Asylum for the Insane 


(4) The program 


of the first recital ever given by Smetana, in the hall of the Hotel Bohemian Crown at Eger. This recital attracted an audi- 
ence of exactly ten persons and effectively discouraged Smetana from pursuing the career of a pianist until many years later. 
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back to the fatherland. Her condition became rapidly worse 
during the journey, however, and she never saw her native 
city again, only getting as far as Dresden, where she died. 
In 1861, Smetana, remarried in the meantime to Betty 
Ferdinadi, decided to leave Sweden and return to Prague, 
where political conditions, following the publication, of the 
so-called “November Decree,” had become greatly altered, 
people heing granted considerably more political freedom 
by the Austrians who still ruled them. Everything seemed 
to be prospering in Bohemia and Smetana, hoping that a 
national theater would be founded, wished to give his 
fatherland whatever assistance lay in his power. But upon 
returning to his native soil, disappointment only awaited 
him, The question of a national theater was not ripe 
enough for fulfillment.. Whereupon Smetana again re- 
turned to concert, playing throughout Germany and Holland 
after which he opened a new school of music in Prague. 


“Tue First Opera. 

Scarcely had Smetana returned to Prague when he began 
anxiously to search for a libretto suitable for an opera. He 
finally decided upon Karl Sabina’s Die Brandenburger in 
Bohmen, the historical and national background of which 
y (gp to him enough to offset its numerous weaknesses. 
After all sorts of intrigue, the work was finally produced 
on omen 5, 1866, bringing to Smetana a flattering success 

even winning the Harrach Prize of six hundred gulden. 
Ih this, his first opera, Smetana strived to transplant Wag- 
rian principles into Czech national opera, an attempt in 
hich he met with little sympathy from his countrymen. 
Ih fact, his effort to create a Czech national opera in which 
would be found all the newest principles—modelled after 
the works of Wagner—only resulted in Smetana’s being 
accused of having foreign sympathies and tendencies. These 
reproaches finally led to a stubborn conflict between Sme- 
tana and his progressive followers, vs. the conservative 
element, headed by the vocal teacher, Pivoda. There can 
be no doubt that the worries of this strife, which continued 
throughout six years, were a factor in undermining Sme- 
tana’s health. 

Following the production of The Brandenburger in 
Béhmen, however, came realization of the fact that after 
all, the Smetana-Wagnerian principles were feasible at least 
for serious, if not comic opera. To intensify this fact 
further, Smetana commenced another opera, namely Pro- 
dana nevésta ( rtered Bride), for which Sabina was 
again the librettist. But, due chiefly to sheer misunder- 
standing, even this work long encountered opposition. 
Thanks, however, to its realistic portrayal of Bohemian 
peasantry and to its sparkling healthy music, Prodana 
nevésta finally became not only the most popular of Sme- 
tana’s operas, but also the most popular in Czech musical 
literature. International recognition of the work dates from 
1892, when an ensemble from the Czech National Theater 
performed it in Vienna with sensational success. Following 
this performance, it experienced an uninterrupted series of 
successes on all the leading stages of the world. 

Affér the Austria-Prussian war in 1866, the Czech Theater 
w ed in the hands of a theater syndicate. Smetana 
and’ his <oupwers, after a bitter struggle, forced Johann 
Nepomuk Mayr, leading conductor of the theater, out of 
his position. Smetana succeeded him and thus finally real- 
ized the -position for which he had been longing ever since 
his return from Gothenburg. -Mayr’s friends, however, were 
not idle in their zeal to have their man reinstalled: They 
were at last successful when Smetana, stricken with deaf- 
nees in 1874, had to relinquish his post. 

His Tuirp Opera A FAtLure. 

At the festivities in. connection with laying the corner- 
stone of the Czech National Theater, Smetana’s third opera, 
Dalibor, was produced. This was a signal for the reopening 
of the old discussion concerning Smetana’s predilection for 
Wagnerian principles. It is true that he learned to consider 
the drama as the prime factor in opera from Wagner. But 
it is equally true that Smetana, even though influenced to 
make use of Wagner’s ideas in principle, always revealed his 
own individuality and artistic genius in his development of 
Wagner’s ideas, Dalibor, however, did not meet with much 
success, 

Smetana’s fourth opera, Libuscha, though intended to be 
the opening attraction for the new theater, was kept in his 
desk for several years because he felt that the Czech people 
were still unable to grasp his intentions as revealed in the 
work: an ideal coalescence of word and music, The action 
deals with Czech mythology and the glorification of the 
Czech folk, and for this reason the work is best appreciated 
by Czech audiences, upon whom it invariably has a highly 
stimulating effect. In compliance with Smetana’s wish, 
Libuscha is today produced only in connection with some 
national festivity, when the interest of the whole country 
may be focused upon it. 

Due to the fact that Smetana’s operas are so closely asso- 
ciated with the Czech nation—in action, character and color 
—efforts to popularize them outside the narrow limits of 
Czecho-Slovakia have been unsuccessful except in the case 
of The Bartered Bride and to a lesser degree, Dalibor. Con- 
sidering the stages of Germany, however, it must be stated 
that no small portion of the failures have been due to 
faulty translations which to a large degree destroy the 
sense of the action. 

Important Works Composep Wuite Dear. 

As already mentioned, Smetana became deaf in 1874 and 
all efforts to cure the malady being unsuccessful, he retired 
to private life. But behold what happened! He zealously 
devoted himself to composition and created not only a mass 
of piano pieces, lieder and choral works, but also his greatest 
and most famous symphonic poems, included among which 
was the six part cycle, My Fatherland (Ma viast), com- 
posed in the period between 1874-1879. The popular Moldau 
is the second number of this cycle. Practically the same 
period also saw the completion of the eer operas : 
Two Widows (Dvé vdovy), 1874; The Kiss (Hubicka), 
1875; The Secret (Tajemstvi), 1878; and The Devil’s Wall 
(Certova sténa), 1881. All these works reveal Smetana’s 
effort to sacrifice all outside artistic influences in his desire 
to create sheer examples of his own style and individuality. 
“We Czechs are a singing people,” he often said and he 
applied that truth in all his operas with the result that they 
are always remarkably singable. One might imagine that 
with such prolific production there would needs be repetition 
in style. But with Smetana such is not the case. ch of 


the operas is distinctly individual. The language of the 
peasants in The Bartered Bride differs entirely from that 
of the mountain peasant in The Kiss, while the tone of the 
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graceful conversation opera, The Two Widows, has again 
a style of its own. 

Mention must also be made of Smetana’s dances, espe- 
cially the polkas, an idealization of the dance following 
that of Chopin in his waltzes, mazurkas and _polonaises. 
But the various other dances, published as Czech Dances, 
must not be overlooked. There is a series of concrete 
dances, which are actually danced. They differ in this respect 
from those of Dvorak, which even in their primitive form, 
i. e. before he embellished them, were never danced. Sme- 
tana also enriched the chamber music literature of the world 
with his imperishable string quartet entitled From My Life. 
He intended it as a musical autobiography of what had 
taken place in his life up to the time of his deafness. In 
1883 he composed a second quartet intended as a continua- 
tion of the first. But in it one misses the accustomed fresh- 
ness of Smetana’s inspiration. It is no longer the master 
at his best but rather the production of a tired brain. Even 
in the opera, The Devil’s Wall, though parts are worthy 
of Smetana’s best period, others betray, in weakness of 
inspiration and orchestration, a decadent mentality. 

Honors Come Late, 

The festivities held in connection with the inauguration of 

the Czech National Theater on June 11, 1881, were marked 
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with a performance of Smetana’s festival opera Libuscha, 
the first complete rendition of his cycle My Fatherland, and 
the one hundredth performance of The Bartered Bride, 
proved to be a gala occasion for Smetana. The joy and 
gladness he experienced during the celebration, however, 
were destined to be the final sunny rays preceding the dark 
days which followed. In February, 1884, Smetana’s condi- 
tion was such as to necessitate his removal to the State 
Asylum for the Insane, where, on May 12, he died. 

His funeral was the scene of a great manifestation. It 
seemed as though the minute Smetana was dead, every one, 
his former rivals included, was eager to grant that in his 
demise, Czech national art had suffered a great loss. A 
greater truth never existed since Smetana, creator of Czech 
national music, has in his works left his Fatherland a musi- 
cal inheritance which even to this day, when the develop- 
ment of our music has taken varied trends, remains the back- 
bone of all Czech music. From music which, in Bohemia 
even as late as the '60’s, was hardly better than the insigni- 
ficant Kapellmeister variety, Smetana created a Czech 
national music as it is known today and will continue to be 
known in the future and which incited Liszt to remark upon 
receiving the sad tidings of Smetana’s death, “He was a 


genius,’ 
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IS SINGING A NATURAL MEANS 
OF EXPRESSIONP 


By William A. C. Zerffi 
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That singing is a natural means of expression is a belief 
which has hitherto been accepted by the vast majority of 
musicians as well as laymen, and out of this belief has 
grown the assumption that to be correct, singing must be 
natural. To accept this inference upon its face value would 
be to assume that nature had designed the human vocal 
instrument for singing purposes, and yet there are grave 
difficulties in the way of accepting such a postulate. 

In the first place, singing is of comparatively recent origin 
and could not have come into being until the general cultural 
development of peoples has reached a stage when the making 
and singing: of songs would give pleasure. It is therefore 
safe to assume that many years of use of the vocal organ 
for the production of speech have preceded any use of 
this organ for singing purposes. This would imply that the 
possibility of utilizing the vocal organ for the purpose of 
song was not realized until many years after it had been 
employed for purposes of speech, and that singing is an 
outgrowth of speech. 

Speech is derived from sounds which, it will hardly be 
argued, were originated with design and must have been 
in use long before they were given the variety of meaning 
which they. later received, Out of such material as this 
has singing as we understand it today been fashioned, and 
while it may be a far cry from the inarticulate sounds of a 
prehistoric people to the artistic rendition of a song, yet 
the kinship cannot be denied. 

These considerations lead beyond question to the con- 
clusion that, singing is artificial in character rather than 
natural, and that the development of the vocal organ requires 
more than mere haphazard use in order that it be made 
to realize its possibilities. As the matter stands today, it 
is extremely doubtful if the average singer realizes even 
a small measure of these possibilities, for voice production 
has hitherto been dependent upon the experiences of the 
individuals, each experience remaining enclosed within it- 
self, with an utter disregard of all logical principles of in- 
vestigation, Firm in the belief that each individual has 
the right to manipulate his vocal organ in the manner which 
suits him best, and that attempts to generalize and extract 
rules of action which are universally applicable would be 
a menace to the art of singing, all rational study has been 
blocked and the study of voice production represents nothing 
so much as a collection of individual fancies. 

Much valuable information regarding the question as to 
whether singing is natural may be derived from a consid- 
eration of. the tone forming habits. of babies and children. 
It is often urged that the remarkable volume of tone which 
a baby can produce is due to the fact that the infant is 
unaware of the existence of any laws of tone production 
and that were we able to return to such a condition of 
ignorance we would be greatly benefitted and able to sing 
in a manner wholly unobtainable by the artificial methods 
employed. ; 

Actually, however, the vast majority of singing which is 
heard is the result of a production so closely akin to that 
of a baby screaming that the difference is negligible. The 
difference in sound is due to the maturity of the organs 
employed and the influence exerted by the singer’s ear, but 
who can deny the similarity in the tenseness of expression, 
clenched hands and the rush of blood to the head to be 
observed when a baby is screaming, with that of an operatic 
singer striving.to reach and hold a high C. To imply that 
so delicately adjusted and sensitive an instrument as that 
of the vocal organ could possibly be correctly employed by 
an infant is an absurdity, for which there exists little 
justification. ; 

A step farther up the scale we have children’s voices, and 
while we have here definite speech habits, it will hardly 
be advanced that children are found to develop correct 
habits of singing of their own volition. When maturity is 
reached any habits of singing which may exist have been 
formed during an unthinking period and are consequently 
of no practical value whatsoever. 

To develop the voice is therefore a task which is under- 
taken with the considerable handicap of inclinations to 
scream and shout in the mannet which all adults are capable 
of doing, without training of any kind, and one of the 
fundamental errors of vocal instruction has been,the belief 
that such screaming and shouting is in reality only im- 
perfect singing, and that with proper modifications such 
tones can be transformed into singing tones of value. 


Actually, however, nothing could be further from the 
truth. The peculiar structure of the throat permits the 
existence, side by side, of two separate and distinct methods 
of tone production.* There is sufficient evidence to be found 
that these differences of production are to a certain limited 
extent recognized, and efforts are frequently made to blend 
them into a whole, This attempt must of necessity fail, for 
these two types of production do not mix any more success 
fully than oil and water. Only lack of understanding as 
to the manner in which the vocal organ functions could 
allow so impossible a feat to be attempted. However, 
knowledge of the dual action of the throat is too recent, 
up to the present time, to have been incorporated into the 
general run of vocal methods, particularly as the majority 
of these are founded upon an illusory basis and find their 
chief means of support in the avoidance of the mechanical 
considerations of the vocal organ. How often is it not 
stated that such considerations would lead to “mechanical” 
singing, as if the development of a mechanically perfect 
technic would necessarily mean loss of all interpretative 
ability. 

If forced tones, imperfect pitch, and poor quality are 
the necessary concomitants of artistic feeling, and the 
artistic feeling cannot be preserved, together with a thor 
ough understanding of the actual functioning of the vocal 
organ, it would be far better to dispense with the so-called 
artistic feeling and thus obviate the appalling amount of 
vocal wreckage which may be found throughout the sing 
ing world. If singing cannot be studied in such a manner 
as any other study, then it contains faulty elements and 
these must be eradicated before real progress can be ex 
pected, 





*See article, The Artificial Voice, published in the Musicat Counter 
of September 6, 1923, 


Institute of Musical Art Building Addition 


The Institute of Musical Art, Frank Damrosch, director, 
is breaking ground for an extension of its present building 
at 122nd street, near Riverside Drive, to accommodate the 
large increase in its enrollment. The old building, having 
a capacity of 600 students, has proved to be too small to 
accommodate the eligible candidates who applied for ad- 
mission and, although quality, not quantity, is the aim of 
the school, it is necessary to increase its capacity and 
facilities. 

The new building will be located directly in the rear of 
the present building and will be accessible by means of 
a connecting passage. The basement will contain three 
large classrooms for instruction in eartraining, theory, en 
semble, and also an administration office. The first and 
second floors will have ten studios for individual lessons. 
The third floor will be one large room occupying the entire 
area of the building for use of orchestra and chorus re 


hearsals, operatic training, rhythmic dancing, etc. Th 
fourth floor will have three organ practice rooms, each 
equipped with a two-manual pipe organ, also a studio for 


instruction in wind and percussion instruments. All teach- 
ing rooms will have one or two Steinway grand pianos 

The construction of this extension is in charge of the 
well known firm of Marc Ejidlitz and Son, and the architect 
is Donn Barber. 


Mabel Wood Hill Compositions in the West 


Conductor Saslevsky of San Francisco has accepted Mabel 
Wood Hill’s orchestrated Aesop's Fables for the Bohemian 
Club concert. He is interested in the Two Intermezzi 
(with clarinet), and has placed the Bach suite on an early 
program in the Fall. The same is the case with Mr. Soko 
loff and the Cleveland Orchestra, while Lawrence Strauss 
has taken a group of her manuscript songs for his new 
programs. 





Large Sum Raised by Bauer and Gabrilowitsch 

A concert given recently in Detroit by Harold Bauer and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch for the benefit of starving German 
children yielded a net amount of $4,011.30. This probably 
is the largest amount obtained from any similar under- 
taking for that particular purpose. 
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FRIEDRICH (BEDRICH) SMETANA 


(In the issue of February 28, 1924, the Musical 
Courier published a biographical article by Waldemar 
Rieck in connection with the one-hundreth anniversary 
of the birth of the famous Czech composer, Friedrich 
(Bedrich) Smetana, Early in the — month (June) 
a great Smetana festival took place at Prague. His 
operas and his music were played there and all over 
Czecho-Slovakia; and the Musical Courier herewith 
presents another study of his career and his work, the 
sympathetic work of one of his fellow-countrymen.— 
The Editor.) 


HE second of March this year marked the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Friedrich Sme- 

tana, in Leitomischl, a small town in what was then 
Eastern Bohemia. He is not only the composer of the 
vell known opera, The Bartered Bride, but also must be 
nsidered the real father of Czech national music, This 
hundredth anniversary of his birth is the Conoeien fer 
1€ 


laborate celebrations throughout Czecho-Slovakia 
itional Theater in Prague is producing Smetana’s com- 
plete operatic works in restudied and scenically new ver- 


and in various concert halls throughout the country 
ymphonic poems, chamber music and piano composi- 
tions are being performed. So that posterity may have 
easy access to his creations, a new edition of twenty vol- 
umes comprising all the master’s works, from his youthful 
efforts to the opera fragment Viola, will be published. 
The present generation is striving on this occasion to make 
amend for all the neglect Smetana endured in the past. 

What a tragedy in the life of Smetana, a composer far 
in advance of his Czech contemporaries, that he was not 
it all understood but rather suspected and ill-treated until 

en nature seemed to take sides against him, when he was 
tricken with deafness as a result of which he had to give 
ip his post as conductor of the Czech Theater! : 

Smetana’s artistic development took quite a different 

ath from that of most other great composers. While it 

true that he also composed during his youth, his composi- 
tions up until about his thirty-fifth year consisted almost 
exclusively of works for piano in the smaller forms. He 
did not underté ake any big work until reaching an age at 
which Mozart, for instance, was already dead, or when other 
great composers like Beethoven, Weber, etc., had already 
produced some of their most important creations, That 
Susstans conserved his artistic powers until his fortieth 
year, when he first began his monumental works, was due 
solely to conditions and the environment in which he was 
brought up. 

Yournurut SMETANA A Sociat Favorite 

His father, Franz Smetana, was a brewer in the em- 
ploy of Count Waldstein, a member of the same family with 
whom Beethoven was intimate. He was keen on music and 
played violin, prefering the compositions of Pleyel and 
Gyrowetz. While Friedrich was still young, the father 
ynd he played duets, and later on he learned piano, making 
his first public appearance at the age of six in a con- 
servatory recital when he played the overture to Auber’s 
The Mute of Portici before an enthusiastic audience. His 
tudent days were so taken up with the study of music 
that his other studies were more or less neglected, with 
the result that Smetana failed to get through several schools 
he attended in different cities, until he finally succeeded in 
passing his high school (gymnasium) examinations in 
Pilsen 

During his student days in Pilsen, Smetana perfected 
his piano playing without the aid of a competent teacher, 
and at the same time wrote quite a number of composi- 
tions for his instrument without knowing more than the 
fundamental rules of composition, and even these he worked 
out by himself, In those days it was the fashion to look 
most favorably upon music intended for dancing, social 
gatherings or for the mere display of virtuosity. Smetana 
was a faithful reflection of that time. He developed into 
a brilliant performer and an equally brilliant dancer who 
was beloved in all social gatherings. He made it a point 
to compose in that same brilliant spirit. He imitated the 
style of Czerny, Herz and Henselt. 

At the end of his high school studies he decided to devote 
all his time to music, although his father, having in mind 
more material things, wished his son to become a govern- 
ment employee. But the son followed his own desires with 
the result that he left home with twenty gulden in his pock- 
ets, a last gift from his father before leaving for Prague. 
The father never became reconciled to his son’s career and 
always feared for his welfare. One day when some poor 
street musicians played at his door, he wept bitter tears 
and remarked to his wife and daughters: “Some day our 
Fritz will be doing this same thing.” 

ConTEMPLATED SUICIDE 

Smetana reached Prague in October, 1843, where he soon 
experienced sore times. Quite often he did not have the 
necessities of life from day to day. Once he even contem- 
plated doing away with himself. But a ray of brightness 
finally entered the darkness of his existence. Upon the 
recommendation of J, F. Kittl, director of the Prague con- 
servatory, he was engaged as teacher of music in the house 
of Count Leopold Thun-Hohenstein, after which worries 
concerning his existence ceased. At the same time, he 
hecame a private pupil of the famous piano pedagogue, 
Josef Proksch, who in spite of being blind, was the most 
modern musician of his time in Prague. Local musicians 
of the day were strongly influenced by a falsely understood 
Mozart cult and refused to have anything to do with the 
newest school of art, viz. Beethoven! Even the romantic 
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zealously in the summer months, which he spent on the 
country estate of Count Thun-Hohenstein, and upon his 
return to Prague in the autumn brought piles of manu- 
scripts to his teacher for examination. 

Aw Aupience or Ten Peorpie 

In the summer of 1847, Smetana resigned his post with 
the Count to begin his career as a virtuoso. He actually 
began a concert tour, which at the very first concert, in 
Eger, was a failure. ‘An audience of ten veople, who gath- 
ered to hear him in the hall of the inn, “Zur Krone,” failed 
to cover the expenses of the concert. He gave up the race 
and returned to Prague. There was nothing left for him 
to do but begin teaching again, He sought permission to 
found a school of music without even knowing where to 
get the money with which to pay piano rent. In his great 
need Smetana turned to one who had appealed to him deeply 
as a man, artist and virtuoso, when he first heard him per- 
form in Weimar, Franz Liszt. He mailed him his first 
compositions, which later were published as Six Morceaux 
caractéristiques, and begged him at the same time for a 
loan of 400 gulden with which to make possible the open- 
ing of his music school. This letter, dated March 23, 1848, 
contained the following interesting phrases : 

In my distress, helpless and friendless, a thought occurred to me 
with the suddenness of a stroke of lightning. The name Liszt, which 
was printed on a piece of music on my desk, urged me to turn ‘to you 
the incomparable artist, about whose great generosity the whole world 
talks. As a bane token of my art, I composed these characteristic 
pieces as op. 1, which may be a means of my becoming known to the 
public. Now I implore you to accept this dedication and see that it is 
published. Your name will be the means of its acceptance by the public, 
your name will be the foundation of my future fortune, and of my 
eternal gratitude. . . present conditions are terrible; God forbid 
that other artists ever experience the like. I could easily make a good 
living were I able to get a little assistance for the carrying out of 
my plans. This would make me the happiest man in the world by 
making possible the fulfilling of my greatest wish, namely to be 
financially able to care for my aged parents. . . . 


Liszt Lenps Am. 

To such an appeal Liszt did not turn a deaf ear. He 
accepted the dedication of the op. 1, and advised Smetana 
how to proceed in having the work printed. Liszt arranged 
with Kistner to publish the six pieces and then sent Smetana 
the 400 gulden he asked for. Smetana, now rescued, 
opened his school of music and soon was able to marry 
Katherine Kolar, a young pianist also from the class of 
Josef Proksch, with whom he fell in love during his student 
days in Neuhaus and in Pilsen. Among Smetana’s post- 
humous works were discovered a set of Bagatelles et Im- 
promptus, written in 1844, which may be said to portray 
the musical romance of his early love. These eight little 
genre pieces, titled after the manner of Schumann, already 


reveal an individual anxious to attain artistic independ- 
ence. Written at a time when he happened to be on un- 
friendly terms with his wife, the last of them is’ called 
Zwietracht. 

The young couple, who lived at the beginning with 
Katherine’s parents, soon began housekeeping for them- 
selves. ht gulden comprised their entire fortune. But 
their phn room was a happy one, friends coming and 
going and the young couple, both well liked, were wel- 
comed in all social gatherings. The summit of their happi- 
ness was reached when a little daughter, Friedericke, was 
born, She was intensely musical and was accustomed to 
sit at her father’s side and listen to him playing. At the 
age of three, she knew the names and composers of all 
pieces played in her father’s school and could already play 
the C major scale in parallel and contrary motion. Imagine 
then, the great grief of the father when the child died of 
scarlet fever, In his boundless sorrow his only comfort 
lay in his music, and about this time he gave expression to 
his sadness in the form of a trio in G minor through 
which runs a continual strain of pathos. 

For use in his school, Smetana composed numberless 
pieces for piano and made numerous arrangements of 
orchestral works, among them an arrangement of the over- 
ture from Tannhauser for four pianos and sixteen hands, 
often played and invariably a success. Smetana also spon- 
sored a series of chamber music soirées which soon became 
fashionable. One of these, held in the palace of Count 
Clam-Gallas, was attended by Emperor Ferdinand der 
Giitige, who afterward, desiring a pianist, .commissioned 
Proksch to get him one, whereupon Smetana was recom- 
mended. 

SMETANA Removes TO SWEDEN. 

But all of this popularity was not such as to satisfy 
Smetana continuously. The limited field for artistic develop- 
ment in Prague, added to the worry caused by the opening 
of several other music schools, which made strong competi- 
tion for Smetana, gradually determined him to seek his 
fortune elsewhere. Upon the recommendation of -his friend 
Alexander Dreyschock, Smetana journeyed to Gothenburg, 
Sweden, where he located as teacher, virtuoso, and conduc- 
tor of the Philharmonic Society. He once told Liszt that 
the musical taste of the Gothenburg public was antediluvian. 
Under his leadership, however, it was not long before the 
artistic niveau of the city was firmly established on a much 
higher plane. 

ut Smetana was doomed for more sorrow. The heavy 
sea air of Gothenburg was not beneficial to his wife’s health, 
as she was afflicted with tuberculosis. The climate only 
irritated her illness and in 1859 Smetana decided to take her 
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school did not appeal to them. They preferred a shallow 
follower of Mozart's style to one with real individuality 
who would follow his own path. 

Under the tutelage of Proksch, Smetana’s theoretical 
training was built-upon a most solid foundation. He began 
again at the very beginning and spared neither time nor 
trouble to master all the problems in counterpoint and mu- 
sical form, His exercise books, many of which have been 
preserved, give ample proof of this fact. Smetana studied 


(1) Smetana, his last photograph, taken at Leitomischl, his native town, when he was on a visit there in August, 1880, 
aged fifty-siw years. (2) Where Smetana was born, at Leitomischl, in Eastern Bohemia, March 2, 1824. The building is 
the Ducal Brewery, his father having been a brewer in the employ of Count Waldstein, a member of the family made 
famous by Beethoven's Waldstein sonata. (3) Where Smetana died. Room No, 172 in the State Asylum for the Insane 
at Prague, where Smetana was confined from February, 1884, until his death, May 12 of the same year. (4) The program 
of the first recital ever given by Smetana, in the hall of the Hotel Bohemian Crown at Eger. This recital attracted an audi- 
ence of ewactly ten persons and effectively discowraged Smetana from pursuing the career of a pianist until many years later. 
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back to the fatherland. Her condition became rapidly worse 
during the journey, however, and she never saw her native 
city again, only getting as far as Dresden, where she died. 
In 1861, Smetana, remarried in the meantime to Betty 
Ferdinadi, decided -to leave Sweden and return to Prague, 
where political conditions, following the publication, of the 
so-called “November Decree,” had become greatly altered, 
people heing granted considerably more political freedom 
by the Austrians who still ruled them. Everything seemed 
to be prospering in Bohemia and Smetana, hoping that a 
national theater would be founded, wished to give his 
fatherland whatever assistance lay in his power. But upon 
returning to his native soil, disappointment only awaited 
him. The question of a national theater was not ripe 
enough for fulfillment. Whereupon Smetana again re- 
turned to concert, playing throughout Germany and Holland 
after which he opened a new school of music in Prague. 


“Tue First Opera. 

Scarcely had Smetana returned to Prague when he began 
anxiously to search for a libretto suitable for an opera. He 
finally decided upon Karl Sabina’s Die Brandenburger in 
Bohmen, the historical and national background of which 
sppesies to him enough to offset its numerous weaknesses. 
After all sorts of intrigue, the work was finally produced 
on peers 5, 1866, bringing to Smetana a flattering success 
and even winning the Harrach Prize of six hundred gulden, 
ih this, his first opera, Smetana strived to transplant Wag- 

rian principles into Czech national opera, an attempt in 

hich he met with little sympathy from his countrymen. 
Th fact, his effort to create a Czech national opera in which 
would be found all the newest principles—modelled after 
the works of Wagner—only resulted in Smetana’s being 
accused of having foreign sympathies and tendencies. These 
reproaches finally led to a stubborn conflict between Sme- 
tana and his -_ srceressive followers, vs. the conservative 
element, head by the vocal teacher, Pivoda. There can 
be no doubt that the worries of this strife, which continued 
throughout six years, were a factor in undermining Sme- 
tana’s health. 

Following the production of The Brandenburger in 
Béhmen, however, came realization of the fact that after 
all, the Smetana-Wagnerian principles were feasible at least 
for serious, if not comic opera. To intensify this fact 
further, Smetana commenced another opera, namely Pro- 
dana nevésta _( rtered Bride), for which Sabina was 
again the librettist. But, due chiefly to sheer misunder- 
standing, even this work long encountered opposition. 
Thanks, however, to its realistic portrayal of Bohemian 
peasantry and to its sparkling healthy music, Prodana 
nevésta finally became not only the most popular of Sme- 
tana’s operas, but also the most popular in Czech musical 
literature. International recognition of the work dates from 
1892, when an ensemble from the Czech National Theater 
performed it in Vienna with sensational success. Following 
this performance, it experienced an uninterrupted series of 
successes on all the leading stages of the world. 

After the Austria-Prussian war in 1866, the Czech Theater 
wapemmced in the hands of a theater syndicate. Smetana 
and’ his» ers, after a bitter struggle, forced Johann 
Nepomuk Mayr, leading conductor of the theater, out of 
his position. Smetana succeeded him and thus finally real- 
ized the position for which he had been longing ever since 
his return from Gothenburg. -Mayr’s friends, however, were 
not idle in their zeal to have their man reinstalled: They 
were at last successful when Smetana, stricken with deaf- 
nees in 1874, had to relinquish his post. 

His Tuirp Opera A FAtLure. 

At the festivities in. connection with laying the corner- 
stone of the Czech National Theater, Smetana’s third opera, 
Dalibor, was produced. This was a signal for the reopening 
of the old discussion concerning Smetana’s predilection for 
Wagnerian principles. It is true that he learned to consider 
the drama as the prime factor in opera from Wagner. But 
it is equally true that Smetana, even though influenced to 
make use of Wagner’s ideas in principle, always revealed his 
own individuality and artistic genius in his development of 
Wagner’s ideas. Dalibor, however, did not meet with much 
success, 

Smetana’s fourth opera, Libuscha, though intended to be 
the opening attraction for the new theater, was kept in his 
desk for several years because he felt that the Czech people 
were still unable to grasp his intentions as revealed in the 
work: an ideal coalescence of word and music, The action 
deals with Czech mythology and the glorification of the 
Czech folk, and for this reason the work is best appreciated 
by Czech audiences, upon whom it invariably has a highly 
stimulating effect. In compliance with Smetana’s wish, 
Libuscha is today produced only in connection with some 
national festivity, when the interest of the whole country 
may be focused upon it. 

Due to the fact that Smetana’s operas are so closely asso- 
ciated with the Czech nation—in action, character and color 
—efforts to popularize them outside the narrow limits of 
Czecho-Slovakia have been unsuccessful oy in the case 
of The Bartered Bride and to a lesser degree, Dalibor. Con- 
sidering the stages of Germany, however, it must be stated 
that no small portion of the failures have been due to 
faulty translations which to a large degree destroy the 
sense of the action. 

ImportANT Works Composep WHILE Dear. 

As already mentioned, Smetana became deaf in 1874 and 
all efforts to cure the malady being unsuccessful, he retired 
to private life. But behold what happened! He zealously 
devoted himself to composition and created not only a mass 
of piano pieces, lieder and choral works, but also his greatest 
and most famous symphonic poems, included among which 
was the six part cycle, My Fatherland (Ma viast), com- 
posed in the period between 1874-1879. The popular Moldau 
is the second number of this cycle. Practically the same 
period also saw the completion of the oor. operas : 
Two Widows (Dvé vdovy), 1874; The Kiss (Hubicka), 
1875; The Secret (Tajemstvi), 1878; and The Devil’s Wall 
(Certova sténa), 1881. All these works reveal Smetana’s 
effort to sacrifice all outside artistic influences in his desire 
to create sheer examples of his own style and individuality. 
“We Czechs are a singing people,” he often said and he 
applied that truth in all his operas with the result that they 
are always remarkably singable. One might imagine that 
with such prolific production there would needs be repetition 
in style. But with Smetana such is not the case. Each of 


the operas is distinctly individual. The language of the 
peasants in The Bartered Bride differs entirely from that 
of the mountain peasant in The Kiss, while the tone of the 
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graceful conversation opera, The Two Widows, has again 
a style of its own. 
ention must also be made of Smetana’s dances, espe- 
cially the polkas, an idealization of the dance following 
that of Chopin in his waltzes, mazurkas and polonaises. 
But the various other dances, published as Czech Dances, 
must not be overlooked. There is a series of concrete 
dances, which are actually danced. They differ in this respect 
from those of Dvorak, which even in their primitive form, 
i. e. before he embellished them, were never danced. Sme- 
tana also enriched the chamber music literature of the world 
with his imperishable string quartet entitled From My Life. 
He intended it as a musical autobiography of what had 
taken place in his life up to the time of his deafness. In 
1883 he composed a second quartet intended as a continua- 
tion of the first. But in it one misses the accustomed fresh- 
ness of Smetana’s inspiration. It is no longer the master 
at his best but rather the production of a tired brain. Even 
in the opera, The Devil's Wall, though parts are worthy 
of Smetana’s best period, others betray, in weakness of 
inspiration and orchestration, a decadent mentality. 
Honors Come Late, 
The festivities held in connection with the inauguration of 
the Czech National Theater on June 11, 1881, were marked 
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with a performance of Smetana's festival opera Libuscha, 
the first complete rendition of his cycle My Fatherland, and 
the one hundredth performance of The Bartered Bride, 
proved to be a gala occasion for Smetana. The joy and 
gladness he experienced during the celebration, however, 
were destined to be the final sunny rays preceding the dark 
days which followed. In February, 1884, Smetana’s condi- 
tion. was such as to necessitate his removal to the State 
Asylum for the Insane, where, on May 12, he died. 

His funeral was the scene of a great manifestation. It 
seemed as though the minute Smetana was dead, every one, 
his former rivals included, was eager to grant that in his 
demise, Czech national art had suffered a great loss, A 
greater truth never existed since Smetana, creator of Czech 
national music, has in his works left his Fatherland a musi- 
cal inheritance which even to this day, when the develop- 
ment of our music has taken varied trends, remains the back- 
bone of all Czech music. From music which, in Bohemia 
even as late as the '60’s, was hardly better than the insigni- 
ficant Kapellmeister variety, Smetana created a Czech 
national music as it is known today and will continue to be 
known in the future and which incited Liszt to remark upon 
receiving the sad tidings of Smetana’s death, “He was a 
genius,” 
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That singing is a natural means of expression is a belief 
which has hitherto been accepted by the vast majority of 
musicians as well as laymen, and out of this belief has 
grown the assumption that to be correct, singing must be 
natural. To accept this inference upon its face value would 
be to assume that nature had designed the human vocal 
instrument for singing purposes, and yet there are grave 
difficulties in the way of accepting such a postulate. 

In the first place, singing is of comparatively recent origin 
and could not have come into being until the general cultural 
development of peoples has reached a stage when the making 
and singing: of songs would give pleasure. It is therefore 
safe to assume that many years of use of the vocal organ 
for the production of speech have preceded any use of 
this organ for singing purposes, This would imply that the 
possibility of utilizing the vocal organ for the purpose of 
song was not realized until many years after it had been 
employed for purposes of speech, and that singing is an 
outgrowth of speech. 

Speech is derived from sounds which, it will hardly be 
argued, were originated with design and must have been 
in use long before they were given the variety of meaning 
which they. later received. Out of such material as this 
has singing as we understand it today been fashioned, and 
while it may be a far cry from the inarticulate sounds of a 
prehistoric people to the artistic rendition of a song, yet 
the kinship cannot be denied. 

These considerations lead beyond question to the con- 
clusion that, singing is artificial in character rather than 
natural, and that the development of the vocal organ requires 
more than mere haphazard use in order that it be made 
to realize its possibilities. As the matter stands today, it 
is extremely doubtful if the average singer realizes even 
a small measure of these possibilities, for voice production 
has hitherto been dependent upon the experiences of the 
individuals, each experience remaining enclosed within it- 
self, with an utter disregard of all logical principles of in- 
vestigation. Firm in the belief that each individual has 
the right to manipulate his vocal organ in the manner which 
suits him best, and that attempts to generalize and extract 
rules of action which are universally applicable would be 
a menace to the art of singing, all rational study has been 
blocked and the study of voice production represents nothing 
so much as a collection of individual fancies. 

Much valuable information regarding the question as to 
whether singing is natural may be derived from a consid- 
eration of. the tone forming habits. of babies and children. 
It is often urged that the remarkable volume of tone which 
a baby can produce is due to the fact that the infant is 
unaware of the existence of any laws of tone production 
and that were we able to return to such a condition of 
ignorance we would be greatly benefitted and able to sing 
in a manner wholly unobtainable by the artificial methods 
employed. ‘ 

Actually, however, the vast majority of singing which is 
heard is the result of a production so closely akin to that 
of a baby screaming that the difference is negligible. The 
difference in sound is due to the maturity of the organs 
employed and the influence exerted by the singer’s ear, but 
who can deny the similarity in the tenseness of expression, 
clenched hands and the rush of blood to the head to be 
observed when a baby is screaming, with that of an operatic 
singer striving-to reach and hold a high C. To imply that 
so delicately adjusted and sensitive an instrument as that 
of the vocal organ could possibly be correctly employed by 
an infant is an absurdity, for which there exists little 
justification. f : 

A step farther up the scale we have children’s voices, and 
while we have here definite speech habits, it will hardly 
be advanced that children are found to develop correct 
habits of singing of their own volition. When maturity is 
reached any habits of singing which may exist have been 
formed during an unthinking period and are consequently 
of no practical value whatsoever. . 

To develop the voice is therefore a task which is under- 
taken with the considerable handicap of inclinations to 
scream and shout in the mannet which all adults are capable 
of doing, without training of any kind, and one of the 
fundamental errors of vocal instruction has been,the belief 
that such screaming and shouting is in reality only im- 
perfect singing, and that with proper modifications such 
tones can be transformed into singing tones of value. 


Actually, however, nothing could be further from the 
truth. The peculiar structure of the throat permits the 
existence, side by side, of two separate and distinct methods 
of tone production.* There is sufficient evidence to be found 
that these differences of production are to a certain limited 
extent recognized, and efforts are frequently made to blend 
them into a whole, This attempt must of necessity fail, for 
these two types of production do not mix any more success 
fully than oil and water. Only lack of understanding as 
to the manner in which the vocal organ functions could 
allow so impossible a feat to be attempted. However, 
knowledge of the dual action of the throat is too recent, 
up to the present time, to have been incorporated into the 
general run of vocal methods, particularly as the majority 
of these are founded upon an illusory basis and find their 
chief means of support in the avoidance of the mechanical 
considerations of the vocal organ. How often is it not 
stated that such considerations would lead to “mechanical” 
singing, as if the development of a mechanically perfect 
technic would necessarily mean loss of all interpretative 
ability. 

lf forced tones, imperfect pitch, and poor quality are 
the necessary concomitants of artistic teeling, and the 
artistic feeling cannot be preserved, together with a thor 
ough understanding of the actual functioning of the vocal 
organ, it would be far better to dispense with the so-called 
artistic feeling and thus obviate the appalling amount of 
vocal wreckage which may be found throughout the sing 
ing world. If singing cannot be studied in such a manner 
as any other study, then it contains faulty elements and 
these must be eradicated before real progress can be ex 
pected, 





*See article, The Artificial Voice, published in the Musicat Courier 
of September 6, 1923, 


Institute of Musical Art Building Addition 


The Institute of Musical Art, Frank Damrosch, director, 
is breaking ground for an extension of its present building 
at 122nd street, near Riverside Drive, to accommodate the 
large increase in its enrollment. The old building, having 
a capacity of 600 students, has proved to be too small to 
accommodate the eligible candidates who applied for ad 
mission and, although quality, not quantity, is the aim of 
the school, it is necessary to increase its capacity and 
facilities. 

The new building will be iocated directly in the rear of 
the present building and will be accessible by means of 
a connecting passage. The basement will contain three 
large classrooms for instruction in eartraining, theory, en 
semble, and also an administration office. The first and 
second floors will have ten studios for individual lessons 
The third floor will be one large room occupying the entiré 
area of the building for use of orchestra and chorus re 
hearsals, operatic training, rhythmic dancing, etc. The 
fourth floor will have three organ practice rooms, each 
equipped with a two-manual pipe organ, also a studio for 
instruction in wind and percussion instruments. All teach- 
ing rooms will have one or two Steinway grand pianos 

The construction of this extension is in charge of the 
well known firm of Marc Eidlitz and Son, and the architect 
is Donn Barber. 


Mabel Wood Hill Compositions in the West 


Conductor Saslevsky of San Francisco has accepted Mabel 
Wood Hill’s orchestrated Aesop's Fables for the Bohemian 
Club concert. He is interested in the Two Intermezzi 
(with clarinet), and has placed the Bach suite on an carly 
program in the Fall. The same is the case with Mr, Soko 
loff and the Cleveland Orchestra, while Lawrence Strauss 
has taken a group of her manuscript songs for his new 
programs. 





Large Sum Raised by Bauer and Gabrilowitsch 


A concert given recently in Detroit by Harold Bauer and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch for the benefit of starving German 
children yielded a net amount of $4,011.30. This probably 
is the largest amount obtained from any similar under- 
taking for that particular purpose. 


Sh SNR Raat 
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Oscar Saenger Suunner School a Big Success 

The Oscar Saenger Summer School opened at 2126 Lin- 
coln Park West, Chicago, on June 16 with a full comple- 
ment of students from all parts of the country, assembled 
to try for the Master’s Scholarships and to avail themselves 
of ‘the opportunity for study with this “maker of singers” 
curing his summer term of six weeks in Chicago. 

Mr, Saenger has taken a house in a beautiful part of the 
cit facing Lincoln Park, where the coo! breezes from 
Lake Michigan temper the heat of summer days, where he 
can carry on his work in the same way that he does in his 
New York studios. The house contains ample studio room, 
class rooms and practice rooms. Mr. Saenger devotes the 
larger part of each day to private lessons, but the latter 
part of each afternoon to some class. 

Ihere is a teachers’ class, meeting two afternoons, a large 
and interesting repertoire-interpretation class, also meeting 
weekly, and an opera class, which is such an important 
feature of his work in New York, but which he has never 
heretofore held in Chicago, There are students’ receptions 
ind recitals weekly, and there will be operatic performances 
the last week of the session, as the material in this opera 
splendid. Mr. Saenger says that not in many years 
had such an aggregation of beautiful voices and 
talented singers 

Ihe scholarship contest was held on Saturday, June 14, 
and occupied the entire day, The following morning, June 
15, the final trial took place and in the evening of the same 
day the first students’ reception and musicale was given, all 
the scholarship winners contributing to the program, The 
contest was so close that the private lesson scholarships had 
to be ilivided, the one offered to women, going to Helen 
Fletcher Riddell, lyric soprano, of San Jose, Cal., and Ethel 
Hottinger, mezzo soprano, of Chicago; the one for the men 
shared by Ernest B. Stimson, tenor of Meridian, Miss., and 
Franz Dirzuweit, dramatic baritone, of Chicago. The opera 
class scholarships went to Dorothy Stevens Humphreys, lyric 
oprano, of Columbus, Ohio; Viola Ellis, dramatic contralto, 
of Los Angeles, Cal.; Dr. H. H. Young, tenor, of Fullerton, 
Cal., and Hugh Dudley Pell, baritone, of Davenport, Iowa. 
here were so many lovely voices that in order to do justice 
to them, Mr. Saenger created several new scholarships in 
his repertoire-interpretation class, won by Kathryn Newman 
Blunn, of Wichita, Kans., coloratura soprano; Isabella Addis, 
contralto, of Cleveland, Ohio; Margaret Garrity, soprano, 
of Greensburg, Penn. ; Marie Simmelink, contralto, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Irene M. Houdek, soprano, of Munden, Kans. ; 
Katherine Penner, contralto, of Newton, Kans. 

Mr. Saenger gave the first lecture to his entire class on 
the afternoon of June 15 and Monday morning, June 16, 
work began in earnest Mr. Saenger has with him as 
associate teacher, Mrs. Saenger, and also as assistant teacher, 
Paul T. Flood, baritone, who has an excellent record and 
who has been with Mr, Saenger for several years, Martha 
Falk Mayer is his capable accompanist and coach, and Dora 
Flood is also accompanist and practice teacher as is also 
Mrs. Franz Dirzuweit. Other branches are in competent 
hands, and the new school is already an assured success. 
ollowing is the program given by the scholarship winners: 
Stride la vampe from Il Trovatore (Verdi), Homing (Del 
Riego), Ethel Hottinger, mezzo-soprano; Depuis le jour 
from Louise (Charpentier), Life (Curran), Helen Fletcher 
Riddell, soprano; Wotan’s Song from Das Rheingold 
(Wagner), Franz Dirzuweit, baritone; Revelation (Scott), 
Ernest B, Stimson, tenor; L’air dans les champs (Tschai- 
kowsky), Dorothy Stevens Humphreys, soprano; L’Amour 
aider from Samson et Delilah (Saint-Saéns), The 
Silver Ring (Chaminade), Viola Ellis, contralto; 
Mine (Tours), The Penitent (Van de Water), 
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Dr. H. H. Young, tenor; World Is Waiting for the Sun- 
rise (Penn), Hugh Dudley Pell, baritone; Bell Song from 
Lakme (Delibes), Kathryn Newman Blunn, soprano; Nur 
wer die Sehnsucht kennt (Tschaikowsky), Isabella Addis, 
contralto; In quelle trine morbide from Manon Lescaut 
(Puccini), Margaret A. Garrity, soprano; The Robin 
Woman’s Song from Shanewis (Cadman), Marie Simme- 
link, contralto; The -Jasmine Door (Scott), Irene M. 
Houdek, soprano; The Great Awakening (Kramer), Kathe- 
rine M. Penner, contralto. 


Beatrice Martin Under New Management 

Art Director Georgette Leblanc, Inc., announces that it 
has arranged to manage all the engagements of Beatrice 
Martin has 


Martin, soprano, in the future. Miss for the 
past two seasons devoted her time 
almost exclusively to research work 
in the field of song. Now, besides the 
regular concert repertory, Miss Mar- 
tin is making a specialty of German 
Lieder sung in English and has ar- 
ranged a unique program of Schubert 
songs, the Pretty Miller Maid group, 
all the English versions being spe- 
cially translated for her, 


Miss Martin’s understanding of 
Lieder traditions lends an authentic 
charm to her interpretations and 


makes her programs interesting from 
an educational as well as an artistic 
point of view. Clubs and organiza- 
tions looking for unusual program 
material and an artist of personality 
will find much pleasure in the work 
of Beatrice Martin. 


Goldman Band Concerts 

During the first two weeks audi- 
ences of enormous size have attended 
the outdoor concerts on the Mall in 
Central Park, given by Edwin Franko 
Goldman and his excellent band of 
sixty musicians, together with vocal 
soloists. For the third week Mr. 
Goldman arranged particularly in- 
teresting programs. On June 18, the 
Russian program was greatly enjoyed. 
On June 20, the first half of the pro- 
gram was composed of works by 
Beethoven. Soloists scheduled for ap- 
pearances during the week from June 
16 to 22 were Lotta Madden, Frances 
Sebel and Miriam Fein, sopranos, and 
Waino Kauppi, cornet. 

The programs in their entirety for 
the third week were: (June 16)— 
Queen of Sheba (Goldmark), Eg- 
mont overture (Beethoven), Andante 
from the Fifth symphony (Beetho- 
ven), three short numbers (Rameau), 
Elsa Entering the Cathedral (Wag- 
ner), Morning (Speaks), The Love I 
Have for You (Goldman), Why 
(Goldman), Lotta Madden, soprano; Waltz, New Vienna 
(Strauss), Old Folks at Home, and In Foreign Lands 
(Roberts) ; (June 18, Russian program )—March, Feramors 
(Rubinstein), Overture 1812 (Tschaikowsky), Volga Boat- 
man’s Song (Russian Folk-song), The Music Box (Lia- 
dow), Spanish Caprice (Rimsky - Korsakoff), Prelude 
(Rachmaninoff), Prelude in G minor (Rachmaninoff) ; 
None But the Lonely Heart (Tgchaikowsky), Waino 
Kauppi, cornetist; Kammenoi Ostrow (Rubinstein), Cor- 
tege du Serdare (Ippolitow-Ivanoff). (June 20, Beetho- 
ven Program)—Overture, Egmont (Beethoven), Andante 
and Scherzo from the fifth symphony (Beethoven), Min- 
uet (Beethoven), Overture, Mignon (Thomas); Fantasie 
Carnival of Venice (Clarke), Waino Kauppi, cornetist; 
Valse, Star of the Evening (Goldman), March—Sagamore 
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“By his voice, musicianship and temperamental interpretations, he 
won instant right to favorable recognition.”—Buffalo Express. 
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“THE CRY OF 
THE WOMAN” j»> 


Published by 
25 West 42d St. N. Y. 
Room 420 


Irene Wilder writes: 


Your “Cry of the Wom- 
an” is a wonderful song. 


Idelle Patterson writes: 


Your “Cry of the Wom- 
an” is a real gem. 


Annice Taylor Marshall 
writes: 
“The Cry of the Wom- 
an” contains a gran- 
deur approaching the 
real and sublime. 
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(Goldman), Excerpts from Robin Hood (De Koven). 
(June 21)—March, Cleopatra (Mancinelli), Overture, 
Martha (Flotow), Ballet Music, Feramors (Rubinstein), 
Pilgrims’ Chorus and Song to the Evening Star (Wagner), 
three numbers (Rameau) ; The Cry of the Woman (Mana- 
Zucca), Those Days Gone By (Mana-Zucca), Frances Sebel, 
soprano; March of the Toys (Herbert), Old Folks at Home, 
and in Foreign Lands (Roberts). (June 22)—Queen of 
Sheba (Goldmark), Overture, Oberon (Weber), Elsa 
Entering the Cathedral (Wagner), Spanish Caprice (Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff), Quartet, Rigoletto (Verdi), Lucia (Doni- 
zetti) ; aria, Forza del Destino (Verdi), Miriam Fine, so- 
prano; Kammenoi Ostrow (Rubinstein), Excerpts from 
The Bohemian Girl (Balfe). 

At the concert on Saturday evening, June 21, the program 
was enjoyed by an exceptionally large audience despite the 


BEATRICE MARTIN 


inclement weather. One of the important features of this 
concert was the performance of The Cry of the Woman and 
Those Days Gone By, both by Mana-Zucca, which charming 
numbers are the two latest songs from the pen of this 
gifted and versatile composer and which were received 
with tumultuous applause. Frances Sebel sang these two 
selections fascinatingly and was obliged to add an encore, 
choosing Edwin Franko Goldman’s Why ? 


Brennan Pupils in Recital 


Pupils of Agnes Brennan were heard in a recital at her 
studio on Riverside Drive, June 14. The following parti- 
cipated: Mary Woolley, Alfred Woolley, Jack Downs, 
Kathleen Dooley, Gertrude Kern, Flora Moran, Miriam 
Odence, Margaret Reilly, Anthony Salvi, Cathleen Moore 
Baxter, Alice Levins, Elizabeth Marko, Helen Kremelberg, 
May Mahoney, and Norma Gradstein. The interesting pro- 
gram included works by Chopin, MacDowell, Paderewski, 
Cyril Scott, Debussy, Stojowski, Beethoven, Brahms, Schu- 
mann, Liszt, Goossens and others. All the performers, both 
the junior students and the advanced, attested to the ex- 
cellent training received in the Brennan Studio. Marion 
Ball, soprano, who coaches with Miss Brennan, was heard 
in a number of pleasing selections. 


Daisy Jean Off to Europe 

Daisy Jean, Belgian cellist, who has played in America 
during several recent seasons with unvarying success, has 
sailed for Europe, to be gone for the summer months, She 
left on the President Harding on June 24 and will be back 
for an extended tour beginning in the early fall. While 
abroad Miss Jean will play at the Kursaal at Ostend, where 
she has played before, and will give a private concert at the 
London house of Lord Leverholme. Travelling with her is 
Jean Wiswell, her accompanist. 


Werrenrath Acclaimed in Europe 

Reinald Werrenrath won ovations upon his recent recital 
appearances in London, England, June 3, in Aeolian Hall, 
and June 15 in Albert Hall. His Paris recital on June 10 
also was a triumph for the baritone. He will sing in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, at the Tivoli Theater on July 2 and on 
July 4 at the celebration in Rebild Park. Mr. Werrenrath 
will return to America in the fall, and will as usual have 
a very busy concert season here. 


Muzio for San Francisco Opera 


It has been announced that Claudia Muzio will be 
among the artists to make guest appearances with the San 
Francisco Opera Company, Gaetano Merola general direc- 
tor, in the fall. Muzto is scheduled to appear in Andrea 
Chenier, Tosca, and other operas. 


Vada Dilling Kuns Sails 


Vada Dilling Kuns sailed for Europe on June 21 on the 
Saxonia to do some coaching in piano with Isidor Philipp, 
of Paris. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


PAUL KOCHANSKI BELIEVES ONE CAN LEARN 
MUCH BOTH FROM GOOD AND BAD PLAYING 


Pau! Kochanski, the violinist, from Poland, who came to 
this country four years ago, and whose first and subsequent 
appearances in New York brought forth an unanimous 
pacan of praise from the press, is a rather perplexing sub- 
ject for the interviewer. Here is a personality of such 
tacile strength, of such delicacy of leretiinting, of such 
sympathetic bearing, one is inclined to cast off caution and 
lean toward superlatives. 

It is difficult, sometimes, to describe a man of evident 
esthetic value, for the very reason that words in themselves 
are frail things. And estheticism is often misinterpreted as 
a quality that does not partake of the hardier enjoyments 
of I:fe. 

loday, Paul Kochanski, in his very early thirties, is of 
medium height and athletic bearing. He has a brow and 
profile in which Rodin would have shown interest. One 
might be inclined to think his dark eyes shrewd, were they 
not modified by an expression of humor, keen and kind. 
As a subject for a painter, Kochanski, I imagine, should be 
difficult. It would be impossible, to my mind, to express 
him in a technic of broad stroke. ‘There are too many sub- 
tletics indicated in the very manner in which he holds his 
cigarette, He is quite unconscious of all this . . indeed, 
he is one of the most natural human beings 1 have ever met. 

lhese, and more, were my impressions of Mr, Kochanski 
when | first met him; and I retain them, after knowing him. 

Before he sailed for Europe some weeks ago—he is en- 
gaged to appear at both the Mozart Festival in Paris, and 
the Prague Festival, and for many other appearances which 
will keep him abroad until November—we discussed the 
many phases of life in this country, of the life which to an 
artist spells “career,” or perhaps 1 should reverse my word- 
ing to bring out a fuller meaning, and say the career that 
spells “life Mr. Kochanski told me of the bewil- 
derment of himself and Mme. Kochanski, when they first 
lived in this country, as they realized the meaning of an 
individual artist’s life here; of how amazed they were at 
the methodical manner in which success was achieved—not 
the art-for-art's-sake existence they had known abroad, but 
something more, a stern curriculum to be pursued, logical 
methods to be followed. They did not like it at first, it 
was like some unusual, new garment; one of a too advanced 
hey thought the beauty of art smothered in this 
strange technic And then, as they remained, and the real 
ization that his mastery of the violin was appreciated, that 
his interpretive gifts were recognized, even in the smaller 
communities, they began to discover the worth, even though 
it was so different, of recognition in the United States. 
Their feeling had not been one of superiority, but of won- 
der. Now they have made their permanent home in New 
York City 

As Mr. Kochanski did not emerge from that group of 
pupils who justly dedicate their reputations to the glory of 
their master, Leopold Auer, many of his admirers have 
written him, wanting to know with whom he studied. Mr. 
Kochanski, like all great artists, was a child prodigy. A 
fiddle found its way to his hands when he was four years 
old, and has remained there ever since. He began studying 
at an early age with Emil Ulynarski, a name well known in 
violinistic circles abroad. Later, he studied with César 
Thomson, whose virtuosity is familiar to the concert-going 
public here 

“With all due respect to my teachers,” Mr, Kochanski 
told me, “my greatest study has been in constantly listening 
to the good artists—and to the bad ones! You would be 
astonished to know how much one can learn from a bad 
fiddler! When you ask me what advice I could give to 
students, | suddenly feel very strange, and somewhat futile. 
It is not advice that I can give. I can only tell you how I 
feel and what I have searched for myself! Do you not 
agree with me that it should be this way? 

“Well, I have taken my listening very seriously. In lis- 
tening carefully to the good artist, I have watched the 
mechanical part, being careful to separate it entirely in my 


style 


admiration from the artistic interpretation. Do you under- 
stand? If you do, you will easily know why I also believe 
much can be learned from hearing a bad violinist. It is a 
matter of finding out from the best possible authority what 
to do, and learning how to do it; and equally a matter of 
learning what not to do, and how best to avoid it! 

“In so far as interpretation goes, | am a thorough icono- 
clast. Tradition means nothing to me. It is a very charm- 
ing word, but is it not really imitation? If the great Sara- 
sate interpreted a certain phrase in such and such a concerto, 
this way, or that, why should I go and do likewise? Per- 
haps I can not feel it the way he did. If such is the case, 





PAUL KOCHANSKI 


would I not be worse than a hypocrite—eh? Remember, | 
am not speaking of the mechanics of fiddling! If a genius, 
such as Sarasate, worked out a difficult musical passage— 
how it could be fingered with the greatest facility—ah, then 
that is different. Only a fool would refuse to follow. But, 
when it comes to interpretation, every great artist must 
necessarily create his own tradition!” 

Despite the fact that Mr. Kochanski thinks there exists 
little more than futility in advice, | presumed with that 
callousness for which some interviewer will yet achieve 
fame. I wanted to know his ideas concerning the aspiring 
young fellow whose immediate ambition is to become first 
or any other sort of a violinist in one of the many motion- 
picture house orchestras throughout the country. Should 
the boy with the great talent and the slight pocketbook join 
a “movie” orchestra? This I asked of Paul Kochanski. 
He began his answer evasively. 

“A symphony orchestra? By all means, yes. Just think 
of the marvelous opportunities a student has in being a 
member of one of the fine orchestras here to develop the 
two most important essentials: First, musical taste. The 
systematic rehearsals, exploring musical literature in a 
manner that is unique and inspiring. Imagine the progress 
a student would make merely in listening to the explanation 
and remarks about a score, under the direction of a fine 
conductor! Second, there is the development of rhythm. 
No, do not look surprised! One can be born with rhythm, 
and yet have room for extensive development. You must 
remember there are two kinds of rhythm for the artist 
whose ambition it is to become a soloist. There is the 
rhythm of the solo performance, and there is that which is 
subservient to the performance of ninety to one hundred 
other musicians! There is a big difference here. The artist 
who has had an apprenticeship playing in an orchestra will 
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be the less nervous soloist when later he plays with an 
orchestra.” : 

“But, there are comparatively few symphonic organiza- 
tions!” . 

“Then, let him keep away from the moving-picture 
orchestra. Except, of course, such wonderful orchestras 
as -are found in the Capitol, the Rialto, and other large 
houses here, 

“Il am speaking as a result of much knowledge gained 
between New York and San Francisco, for I admit freely 
that | am a picture fan! With the inadequate rehearsals in 
the smaller picture theaters, the violinist of vision, the boy 
with his eye on his future, will soon realize that he cannot 
progress. Of course you know that bromidic truth, that 
one can’t stand still. The very sameness becomes boring, 
the lack of opportunity to work correctly, the feeling that 
the orchestra itself is subservient to the picture—second 
fiddle, too truly—all this aids the violinist to slip easily into 
ineradicable faults. When a violinist has not the constant 
opportunity to work with the brain and the emotions, he 
goes down!’ 

Mr. Kochanski’s appearances the past season have been 
with the New York Symphony and Philharmonic orchestras, 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, the Little Symphony, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and the symphony orchestras of 
Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, Cincinnati and en ve 


Franklin Riker Pupils in Recital 

Philadelphia, Pa., June 16.—An evening of music, given 
by the artist and advanced pupils of Franklin Riker at the 
New Century Club, June 10, proved most enjoyable. Mr. 
Riker’s reputation as a successful teacher, both in Phila- 
delphia and New York, insures a record attendance at all 
of his pupils’ concerts. This was no exception. The hall 
was well filled and the audience enthusiastic, 

The program opened with two choruses, sung by those 
taking part in the evening’s entertainment (there were 
seventeen in all) and directed by Mr. Riker. The first was 
the Chorale from Die Meistersinger, followed by Mac- 
Dowell’s To a Wild Rose. Both were well done. Lillian 
Greer then sang Depuis le Jour, from Louise (Charpen- 
tier), exhibiting a sweet soprano voice, combined with a 
delightful personality; she was accompanied by Myrtle C. 
Eaver. Frances Payton Widenor sang selections by Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff and Seiler in a vivacious manner. G. Wis- 
hart Melville has a splendid voice backed by a fine physique, 
and was heard pleasingly in numbers by Strauss and Shaw. 
Reba Pennington, accompanied by Viola Klaiss, was en- 
thusiastically applauded after her renditions. George R. 
Taylor, with his beautiful tenor voice, was a decided ‘suc- 
cess in his singing of Haydn’s In Native Worth and The 
Little Trees (H. O. Osgood). Almeda Lehman gave an 
excellent interpretation of Liszt’s Loreley. Thomas Shay 
more than filled the hall with his powerful voice. The first 
part of the program closed with a duet for two sopranos 
trom Le Nozze di Figaro by Mozart, sung well by Edith 
Miller and Anna Stover. 

The second part opened with Schubert’s The Omnipotence, 
rendered by the chorus, Mr. Riker again’ conducting. Arley 
Hartman sang the Polonaise from Mignon with perfect 
ease. One of the high lights of the evening was George 
Hottel’s performance of three numbers—Phyllis Has Such 
Charming Graces (Wilson), Beloved (Franklin Riker), 
and Charity (Hageman); his high tenor voice was under 
excellent control and his interpretations were most pleasing. 
Catharine Lewis is the possessor of a rich, well trained 
contralto voice, which was enjoyed throughout her numbers. 
Helen Clark McCoy sang Vissi d’Arte from Tosca, Songs 
My Mother Taught Me, and Heigh-Ho What a Day by 
Mr. Riker, in an artistic manner. Dr. Andrew Knox gave 
a superb rendering of Caesar’s Lament, by Handel, followed 
by Romanza from Zaza, and Now Sinks the Crimson Petal. 
Dr. Knox’s magnificent basso voice is well known in Phila- 
delphia and he is remembered particularly for his success 
with the Philadelphia Operatic Society a few years ago. 
Elizabeth Price made a charming picture and disclosed a 
beautiful soprano voice. The solo and quintet from Lohen- 
grin, sung by Miss McCoy, Miss Lewis, Mr. Hottel and 
Dr. Knox, with Mr. Melville in the solo part and Mr. Riker 
conducting, closed a most successful concert. 

A special tribute is due to Anna Barlow Thompson who 
accompanied so beautifully through all the numbers but two. 
Each soloist favored with an encore. The floral offerings 
to the singers added delightful touches of color, M. M. C. 


Emilie Lancel Returns with European Laurels 

Emilie Lancel arrived in New York on the Paris, June 
11, after having spent over two years abroad perfecting her 
repertory and fulfilling engagements both on the Continent 
and in England. In March, 1922, Miss Lancel left Cali- 
fornia, her native State, where she had established an ex- 
cellent reputation both in concert and opera, for the purpose 
of broadening her experience and of absorbing European 
traditions. In Milan she worked with Victor Vanzo, one 
of the greatest authorities on operatic tradition in Italy. 
He was Verdi's intimate friend and for years conductor 
at La Scala, and is still associated with the Milan Conserva- 
mie He is one of the few living masters of the old 
school, 

In Paris, Henri Danges of the Opera accepted Miss 
Lancel as a pupil and was so impressed with her perfect 
French diction and unusual vocal gifts that he begged 
her to remain and make her debut in Paris. In London 
Miss Lancel devoted herself to the study of oratorios and her 
ballads under the direction of Mme. Esta D’Argo, and her 
success was such that before leaving London she was en- 
gaged to sing for the Sunday League. 

In concerts given at the Salle Gaveau, Paris, and Stein- 
way Hall, London, Miss Lancel earned excellent press 
comments and has returned to her native land with ample 
evidence of her ability and European appreciation and 
commendation. 


Flonzaley Quartet Ends Italian Tour 


With its recent concert in Rome the Flonzaley quartet 
ended its Italian tour, and brought its work for this season 
to a close. The feature of the final concert was the per- 
formance of the Fantasy Quartet, op. 21, of Eugene Goos- 
sens, the English composer. The Flonzaleys have now dis- 
persed to their native countries, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Italy, and will join forces again in about two months to 
prepare for their appearances in 1924-1925. 
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MARIO CHAMLEE 


FALL TOUR 


September 15 to November 
IS A SERIES OF 


RE-ENGAGEMENTS 


RESULTING FROM HIS SPRING COAST TO COAST TOUR 1924 





SOME OPINIONS OF RECENT TOUR 


LA TRAVIATA—METROPOLITAN OPERA 

Mario Chamlee finds a congenial role in Alfredo. 
He sang all of Alfredo’s pages with much beauty 
of tone, with well sustained phrasing, and with 
fervor. Many singers might do well to emulate 
Mr. Chamlee’s diction. The text fell clearly 
from his lips and there was no evidence of any 
interference on its part with his tone producing 
mechanism.—W. J. Henderson, New York Her- 
ald, 
BARBER OF SEVILLE—METROPOLITAN 

OPE 
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Mario Chamlee was the Almaviva, and his flex- 
ible tenor organ lent itself admirably to what 
Italians call the “lirico” elements of the part. He 
partnered Mme. Galli-Curci most mellifluously 
in song and with no less unction in his histrionics. 
—Leonard Liebling, New York American. 


TOSCA—METROPOLITAN OPERA 
Chamlee is admirable. Both of the arias allot- 
ted to him were sung with much beauty of tone 
and phrasing.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


BOHEME—METROPOLITAN OPERA 

Mario Chamlee, as Rodolfo, sang beautifully. 
His taste and discretion in voice production are 
a joy. His half tones are exquisite. His fortis- 
simi always will send the lovers of traditional 
heroic renditions into raptures.—Brooklyn Times. 

CONCERTS 

His singing has a genuine unaffectedness which 
is as sincere as it is beautiful. The mellowness 
of his voice lends admirably to the lyric arias 
which he interprets with consummate skill. His 
phrasing and shading has artistic discretion and 
the poignancy of appeal in his delivery coupled 
with a flawless cantilena, remarkably clear enun- 
ciation and purity of style gave unalloyed pleasure 
to his hearers. He received an ovation.—V eninor 
News, Atlantic City. 


Chamlee has acquitted himself in such a bril- 
liant manner that the critics and public suddenly 
discovered here was the tenor who could cause 
almost as much of a “furore” as the great Caruso 
had once done.—Atlantic City Press. 

Certain it was that no tenor ever heard here has created the enthusiasm which 
this American singer did last evening. It is not too much to say that he exceeded 
the expectations of the most optimistic, proving himself a tenor such as you hear 
only once or twice in a lifetime.—Riverside Enterprise, Riverside, Calif. 


© Elzin, N. Y. 








Mr. Chamlee has a large, resonant, vibrant voice, which he uses lavishly to the 
manifest delight of his listeners, and had withal a most engaging presence and a 
smile that conquers even before he has uttered a note.—Riverside Daily Press, River- 


side, Calif. 





With Chamlee’s first song members of the audience were startled into a recogni- 
tion that they were indeed hearing a worthy successor to Caruso. One could not 
help but recognize the same golden timbre in Chamlee’s voice that made Caruso the 
famous tenor of his age. Like Caruso, Chamlee’s voice compels because of its sheer 
beauty. of tone, to say nothing of its power or the singer’s perfect control or fine 
restraint—The Bakersfield Californian. 





APOLLO CLUB—MINNEAPOLIS 
He is now recognized as one of the best among 
living tenors, his voice is alive with the sparkling 
quality of youth, he is a personality with the kind 
of magnetic power peculiar to great artists.— 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


A beautiful tone quality, a proper use of bel 
canto, much musical feeling and dramatic fervor 
—all the indescribable attributes of the well 
rounded singer—are his.—Los Angeles Daily 
News. 


Mario Chamlee possesses all of the attributes 
that go to make an artistic singer in the highest 
sense of the word. He sings with a gorgeous 
quality, and with the utmost ease. The spell of 
his top notes, the resonance and warmth of his 
middle register, his extraordinary range, his fine 
shading, all mark him to be the exceptional tenor. 
—Los Angeles Daily Times. 


Chamlee at once disclosed power and good pos- 
session of his tones. He sings with clear enun- 
ciation and pleasing expression, and is a good 
example of the mingled beauties and frailties of 
the Italian's natural characteristics in singing.— 
San Francisco Journal. 


Rarely has any artist been accorded such a re- 
ception and sang his way into the hearts of a San 
Francisco audience as did Chamlee in a recital 
last evening at Scottish Rite Auditorium. Cham- 
lee’s voice has volume, clarity and purity and his 
enunciation is a joy to hear.—San Francisco Call 
and Post. 


The Paquita selection was sung with the fire 
and bravura manner characteristic of the Italian 
singer, and mighty well sung indeed.—Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 


Chamlee possesses a well trained voice of unusual quality, poise, personality, 
dramatic power and a distinct enunciation. His audience was hungry for encores 
last evening and the encores were most graciously given.—Winfield Daily Courier; 
Kansas. 

There have been few performances in Philadelphia, even those of Caruso himself, 
when the so called Romance or Narrative has been as well sung as by Mr. Chamlee 
last night.—Philadelphia Ledger. 

He has a firm tone, with the real singing quality to it, big volume or pianissimo at 
will, good breathing and equally fine control of it. It is robust, lyric and dramatic 
His singing of the Che Gelida Manina aria from La Boheme was a splendid opening 
and no tenor could do it better—Los Angeles Express. 

His voice has been said to resemble that of Caruso, and it is true that in the gush 
and freedom of it and its glowing sweep towards the lofty heights, it does; but it is 
still characteristic of the individual Chamlee—Los Angeles Herald. 





RE-ENGAGED METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


LEADING TENOR ROLES 
A FEW OPEN DATES FOR NEXT SPRING NOW AVAILABLE 
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WOLFSOHN 
MUSICAL 
BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED 1884 


Forty years booking the world’s 
greatest artists 


Presented the following in America: 


Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wil- 
helmj, Rafaeli Joseffy, Giuseppe Cam- 
panari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Mar- 
cella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive 
Fremstad, Maud Powell, Emma Eames, 
Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, Henry J. Wood, 
Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, Rich- 
ard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De 
Pachmann, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa Carreno, Her- 
bert Witherspoon, Jacques Thibaud, 
Mischa Elman, Frits Kreisler, Evan Wil- 
liams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo Casals, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazszini, 
John McCormack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie 
Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, Claire Dux, Hipo- 
lito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian Blau- 
velt, Victor Herbert. 


Artists Now Booking 
for 1924-1925 
Sopranos: 


LUCREZIA BORI 
MABEL GARRISON 
EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 








Contraltos: 


MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 


Tenors: 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN McQUHAE 


Baritones: 


VINCENTE BALLESTER 
KNIGHT MacGREGOR 
REINALD WERRENRATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 


Pianists: 


ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 





Violinists: 


ASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 


Cellist: 

FELIX SALMOND 
Harpist: 
SALVATORE DE STEFANO 
Special Attractions: 


NDON STRING QUARTET 


MMES. GARRISON, TELVA, 
MESSRS. JOHNSON, WHITEHILL 
In Garden Scene from “Faust” and Miscellaneous 
Programs 


ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 
Third C tive S 














For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street - - - New York 
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Musicians returning from Europe have been talking about 
Alexander Brailowsky for several years with something like 
awe as one of the most phenomenal pianists who have ap- 
peared on the Continent since the war. Simply by word of 
mouth the name and fame of Brailowsky have spread wher- 
ever the reputation and achievements of great pianists are 
mentioned. One after another of those who have heard 
him have carried the report of Brailowsky’ s extraordinary 
talents until this Russian virtuoso has, in American musical 
circles, become a legend, almost a myth. 

But Alexander Brailowsky is very much alive, and for 
several seasons has been one of the sensations of Europe. 
He gave thirteen concerts in Paris last season, and always 
to houses that were absolutely packed. He also toured Spain 
last winter and last fall toured Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark with overwhelming success. While in the Scandina- 
vian countries Brailowsky was soloist several times with or- 
chestras, under the leadership of George Schneevoigt, re- 
cently in this country as guest conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, 

As a matter of fact, all these appearances are return en- 
gagements, for Brailowsky is one of the most popular pian- 
ists on the Continent, and wherever he plays audiences 
clamor for his return. In Paris his recitals are usually sold 
out long before the series begins, so that patrons to the first 
are unable to get tickets for the third or fourth concerts. 
Two years ago Brailowsky toured South America and was 
hailed everywhere as one of the most remarkable pianists 
ever to play south of the equator. He is making another 
tour of South American countries this summer, touring 
Latin-America in July, August, September and October, and 
coming to North America at the conclusion of his South 
American tour. Several times he has planned to come to 
the United States, but he has always been forced to post- 
pone his appearance here. At last he has been persuaded, 
and it can now be definitely announced that he is coming to 
New York and will make his American debut some time in 
November. 

Brailowsky was born in Kiev, Russia, twenty-seven years 
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ago. His father himself was musical in that he kept a 
music store and gave piano lessons. Recognizing the great 
talent oi the boy, wealthy relatives sent the entire family to 
Vienna in the summer of 1911 so that young Alexander 
could study with Leschetizky. In less than a year Brailow- 
sky became the great star of the Leschetizky school. In 
1914 the family fled to Switzerland, and remained there until 
the war was over. At the close of the war the family went 
to France, and Brailowsky soon began to make a great stir 
in Paris. Since then he has been touring Europe constantly. 

Irving Schwerke, in the two American papers published 
in Paris, wrote of Brailowsky: “Brailowsky is soon to 
leave for the United States, and concert goers of that coun- 
try are consequently to listen to some uncommonly fine piano 
playing. Speaking of Brailowsky’s interpretation of Cho- 
pin's major concerto, he said: “Mr. Brailowsky’s concep- 
tion of the work was so pure, so idealistic, his reading was 
so unadulteratedly beautiful, I had the same reaction I al- 
ways have before a certain Boticelli—there is nothing to say 
—words would be only murmuring of the shallows when the 
deeps are still!” 

The Morgenposten of Christiania reported: “During his 
playing the air is filled as with perfumed sentiments from 
afar, often vague and indistinct in its outline as if coming 
through the morning haze. He leads us through a land of 
mysticism and imagination. The dreamer at the piano brings 
the whole audience into a visionary state. An excellent 
musician and a grand virtuoso!” 

A well known music lover, resident of New York, who 
recently returned from Europe, said, in speaking of Brailow- 
sky: “I was in Paris this winter and every one in musical 
circles was talking about Brailowsky, but I was unable to 
buy from any one or any place a ticket to any of his con- 
certs.” 

The secret of Brailowsky’s great charm is said to be in 
his extraordinary personality. It is this that draws them 
back again and again to hear him, for once having listened 
to Brailowsky, it is reported, a crowd will immediately rush 
to buy tickets for his next recital. ; A, 





How Wolfsohn Artists Spend the Summer 


Work, as much as play, is the order of the day for the 
leading concert and operatic artists this summer. Merle 
Alcock is in Ravinia Park where she appears in the lead- 
ing contralto roles; she began on the opening night, when 
she sang Lola in Cavelleria Rustincana on June 21, and 
appeared as soloist at the first concert the following Mon- 
day, June 23. Lucrezia Bori is also making her first ap- 
pearance with the Ravinia Park Company this summer, 
during which she will sing ten guest performances in the 
roles she has made so popular at the Metropolitan. 

Louise Homer is at Bolton Landing, Lake George, where 
she is working on roles which she will assume with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company in the fall, when she will 
appear as guest artist. Mme. Homer also has three sum- 
mer engagements—on August 6, at Winota Lake, Indiana; 
August 8, at Lakeside, Ohio, and August 10, at Chautauqua, 
Ohio. 

Margaret Matzenauer is busy in Europe, one week in 
Madrid and the next in Prague or Budapest, with odd 
moments at the Paris Opera. After her season with the 
Mozart Festival at the Theater des Champs Elysees, Mme. 
Matzenauer is going to Germany for several weeks to fill 
some concert and operatic engagements in Berlin. 

Alfred Piccaver is busy singing all summer in Vienna. 
Marion Telva is at Stuttgart, Germany. Reinald Werren- 
rath is touring Europe. Albert Spalding is in Italy. Maria 
Ivogun has more engagements on the Continent after her 
season at Covent Garden. Allen McQuhae is much oc- 
cupied with many activities, including giving concerts in 
Rome, Dublin and London, "Josef Hofmann is at work in 
Zurich, and Cecilia Hansen is giving a few semi-private 
recitals in Germany. 

All in all, it is to be an industrious summer, with every- 
body working. Even those artists who have not a definite 
record of achievements in the form of a list of concert and 
operatic engagements are not spending the summer loafing. 
In fact, the old idea of “vacation,” as far as the modern con- 
cert artist is concerned, seems to be passing in favor of a 
summer spent in working hard in preparation for the rush of 
another season. 

Edward Johnson, before he sailed, indicated that his 
summer in Paris and Florence would be by no means an 
idle one, and it is more than likely that he is getting ready 
to show the American concert and operatic public some 
new phases of his extraordinary talents when he returns 
to these shores. Jascha Heifetz is another man who is 
keeping quiet but is not “doing nothing.” He will return 
early in July from his European engagements and expects 
to get busy with his accompanist on new works and pro- 
grams. Moreover he will probably break into the summer 
with a concert at Ocean Grove, N. J., in August. 

Mabel Garrison, Hulda Lashanska and Clarence White- 
hill are three artists who prefer the open air of God’s 
out-of-doors. None of these three have definitely decided 
where they will go, but each has his or her own little 
nook in the woods where they will retire from the haunting 
limelight of eternal publicity—for they have work to do. 

New England claims several as the ideal summer resort. 
Felix Salmond, the cellist, as mentioned before, has gone 
to Scituate, Mass., and Salvatore De Stefano, the harpist, 
is in Woodmont, Conn, The London String Quartet is in 
Old England, re sting from its arduous labors of continually 
touring by summering in the Lake Country. 

Two men, great in the musical world, have decided to 
be a shining example for people who don't know what to 
do on their vacation. Moriz Rosenthal and Ernst von 
Dohnanyi are remaining at home this summer at their 
respective residences, Vienna and Budapest. G. K. 


Piccaver Claimed by Several Cities 


Alfred Piccaver, the American tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Company, who has been punctuating his successes 
at the Vienna opera with friendly arguments and threats to 
resign, made such a success as the Duke in Rigoletto at 
Covent Garden on June 7, when Maria Ivogun made her 
second se aS ay as Gilda that the London newspapers 
are now claiming that Piccaver is a native of Lincolnshire, 
England. Mr. Piccaver, when he was in America last 


winter, declared that he was born in Albany, N. Y., and he 


gave a concert there, his former townspeople welcoming 
him back after his long series of successes in Europe. Other 
cities who have claimed him as a native son are Phila- 
delphia and Chicago. Britain’s chief claim is founded 
on the fact that Piccaver’s mother was born in England. 





London String Quartet Plays to Large 
Audiences 

Playing chamber music in a large hall is no new thing for 
the London String Quartet. In Barcelona, Spain, it played 
several concerts in a hall seating 5,000 and on its South 
American tour it frequently played in halls seating from 
three to four thousand people. In London the quartet, in 
its movement to popularize ceador music, organized a series 
of popular concerts at Queens Hall, which seats 3,000. The 
London Press and public responded enthusiastically to this 
move and the Daily Telegraph commented: “It was a capi- 
tal move of the London String Quartet to organize a series 
of its famous Pops at Queens Hall. The London String 
Quartet played Mozart with rare delicacy, and there was 
nothing to seek either in beauty or volume of tone or in 
finesse, Had there been any doubt about the hall being too 
large, it would have been dissolved by the really exquisite 
performance of the fragile minuet from Scontrino’s quartet 
and Grainget’s Molly on the Shore. 

The Referee of London said: “It was good to see so 
numerous an audience at Queen’s Hall yesterday afternoon, 
for the occasion was the commencement of a bold but praise- 
worthy venture of the London String Quartet to extend the 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the best chamber 
music, interpreted, it may be added, in a manner that makes 
its intimate attractions felt. All the works were interpreted 
to perfection.” 

Carnegie Hall, it is interesting to note, in comparison with 
Queens Hall is much smaller, holding only about 2,200. 


Critical French Audience Cheers Spalding 


An American has at iast broken the apathy of the French 
audiences to foreign talent in the recent Koussevitzky con- 
cert at the Paris Opera with Albert Spalding, solo violinist. 
Interest in this unusual procedure is heightened by the fact 
that Mr. Koussevitzky is to direct the musical destines of 
the Boston Symphony next year. The occasion for the out- 
burst, which was real to the point of tears and shoutings by 
the audience, was the playing of the Concerto Gregoriano, 
written by Otterino Respighi and heard for the first time on 
this occasion. Koussevitzky conducted the orchestra and 
Spalding succeeded so admirably in interpreting the com- 
poser’s adaptation of the Gregorian chants and medieval har- 
monies to the complicated modern form that the tribute be- 
came Spalding’s even more than the conductor’s. 

Paris audiences are not reluctant to express their feelings, 
but it is a well known fact that their enthusiasm is quickened 
more readily for their own than for any foreigner. On this 
occasion it amounted to complete acceptance of an Italian 
concerto, a Russian leader and an American soloist. Pre- 
vious to the acclaim of Spalding, the audience had dissented 
violently to a Honegger composition with hissing as nasty 
as the cheering was lusty for its favorites. Koussevitzky 
made graceful acknowledgment of Spalding’s accomplishment 
in spontaneous handshaking with the young artist. His con- 
certs are given eight times a year at the Opera and his fol- 
lowers are legion. Perhaps no group assembles during the 
musical year in Paris that is more demanding and ready to 
express its attitude irrespective of fear or favor. Undoubt- 
edly Spalding will play this concerto in his concerts next 
season in his own land. 


Wolfsohn Artists for Waterloo, Iowa 
Waterloo, Ia., June 8.—The Waterloo Woman's Club will 
present a course of all Wolfsohn Bureau artists this coming 
season. The course will include Heifetz, Ivogun, Dohnanyi 
and McQuhae. The concerts will be given in the new High 
School Auditorium. me 3 


Purdue University Course 


Lafayette, Ind., June 9—Purdue University has engaged 
Allen McQuhae, "Alfredo Oswald and Knight McGregor to 
appear in its concert course next season. F. G. 
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DUSOLINA GIANNINI 
SCORES IN LONDON 


American-Born Singer Forced 
to Sing Seven Extras at 
Close of Concert. 








A PROTEGE OF SEMBRICH 





And Her Appearance Marked the 
44th Anniversary of Sem- 
brich’a Debut In London. 


—_—_—_————_————_— 


Copyright, 1924, by The New York Times Company. 
By Wireless to Top New York Times. 


LONDON, June 19.—Dusolina Gian- 
nini, an American-born. girl of Italian 
parentage, who hag just arrived en route 
to New York, sang in Queen's Hall to- 
night and took musical London by 
storm. Her first song was encored 
and her second had to be repeated 
after several recalls and then she 
progressed from success to triumph 


until at the close of her program she 
was, forced to sing no less twan seven 
extras before the enthusiastic audience 
would allow the lights to be extin- 
Suished. 

Even then the ovation continued. Back 
of the platform a crowd of music lovers 
rem be to congratulate her, among 

em being Mrs. Asquith, Lady Leslie. 

Mrs. Guinness and Mrs. Richard Town- 
send of Washington. Mrs. Asquith told 
fll and sundry she had not heard a 
voice like Giannini’s since Patti’s in her 
heyday. Mr. Mayer, who presented this 

ew and wonderful ‘dramatic arene to 

ndon, almost blushed raises 
eaped upon him. A Philadelphia girl, 
who is studying music here, said she 
cried as.she wrung’ Giannini’s hand be- 
cause it was so grand to see another 
rons Mpg girl ereate such a furore in 


whe Lo n Times music critic says 
of G Bn py me Her appeal is instant and 
ft grows as the evening goes on; It is 
& voice of two octaves, level through- 
out, with the qualit < the clarinet and 
Re netration an trying power of 

orn, and the Susman mn blend of these 
is frrisistible; but besides this she sings 
ben her: whole heart and with every 
Part. of her. Every movement of 
éhoulder, or finger, a step forward or 
back, each poise of her head is part of 
the song. There is no exaggeration any- 
where, each phrase or note grows nat- 
urally’ out of the last. 

“Verdi's ‘Pace, Pace, Mio Dio’ was the 
biggest effort, but there was no strain. 
There was always peenty of voice when- 
ever it was wanted. he last group, 
two Italian ne and two Spanish 
folksongs, quite the audience by 
storm, being extraordinarily dramatic 
without ceasing for'a moment to be 
vocal.”’ 

The Daily News calls Giannini a new 
**Patti’’ and says she bids fair to rival 
all the great divas of the past. 

The Westminister Gazett® says: ‘‘She 
is a very beautiful singer and her suc- 
cess was unequivocal.”’ 

‘The Daily Express says: ‘‘She js quite 
one of the most remarkable new so- 
pranos London has héard in many 
months.”’ 

The Dally Telegraph describes her as 
“a singer of the very first order.’’ 

The Daily Mail says the quality of her 
voice was ‘‘perfectly lovely 

Giannini is the protégée wo Mme. Sem- 
brich, with whom she has studied, and 
by coincidence the début of the "pupil 
marked the forty-fourth anniversary of 
Sembrich's début in London. 

















“takes London by 
storm. Repeats her 
American triumphs 
in England. 


N. B.—Only ten more 
dates available during 
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SAN ANTONIO ITEMS 


San Antonio, Tex., May 28.—The Glee Club of St. 
Edward's College of Austin, Tex., recently appeared in 
concert at Our Lady of the Lake College. The program, 
which was greatly enjoyed, consisted of solos, trios, quar- 
tets, piano solos and readings as well as the ensemble num- 
The work of the organization was excellent, under 
Dubray. The accompanist was 


bers 
the direction of Joseph M 
Rene Solis 

Roy R. Repass, dean of music at Westmoorland College, 
appeared on the artist program, May 1, when the Texas 
Federation of Music Clubs met in convention, in Austin. 

The San Antonio Oratorio Society, Walter Dunham, 
director and accompanist, presented Horatio Parker's 
Hora Novissima, May 1, assisted by Mrs. Fred Jones, 
soprano; Mrs. Guy Simpson, mezzo-soprano; Charles Stone, 
tenor, and Warren Hull, baritone. Fine ensemble, pre 
cision and excellent blending of tone characterized the 
work of the society, and each of the soloists gave the 
numbers with the excellent musicianship for which they 
are known, It was interesting to hear an oratorio by one 
of the younger generation 

An excellent program was given May 2 for the benefit 
of the Bexar County Chapter, White Cross. The partici- 
pants were Willeta Mae Clark, violinist; Irene Bourquin, 
contralto; Catherine Clarke, pianist; Ruth Witmer, so- 
prano; Erie Harker, tenor, and Howard Taylor, bass. Two 
songs by Oscar J. Fox were features of the program. 

Mrs. Eli Hertzberg was in charge of a program given 
for the Pan-American Round Table, May 5. Consul Gen- 
eral Alejandro Lubbert was the principal speaker. Mem- 
bers of the International Institute gave the program. 

Allene Sanders, soprano, and Lillian Boyd, pianist, were 
presented in recital, May 5, by Westmoreland College, of 
which they are graduates, 

Mrs. George Gwinn was in charge of the program, May 
6, on the subject, Ultra Modern Music, which followed the 
last business meeting of the season of the Tuesday Musical 
Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president. The participants 
were Joe Berger, baritone; Ethel Crider, pianist; Mrs. 
Guy Simpson, mezzo-soprano, and Mrs, Fred Jones, so- 
prano, The compositions were by Tom Dobson, Richard 
Strauss, Kathleen Blair, Cyril Scott, Debussy, John Alden 


Carpenter and Wintter Watts. The accompanists were 
Ethel Crider, Mrs. Lawrence Meadows and Jewel Carey. 
The talented pupil to appear was Betty May Duggan, 
pianist, pupil of Clara Duggan Madison, Cara Franklin 


read an interesting account of musical events. 

Ada Rice, pianist, pupil of John M. Steinfeldt, was pre- 
sented in recital May 6 by the San Antonio College of 
Music, of which Mr. Steinfeldt is founder and director. 
The program consisted of numbers by Bach, Saint-Saens, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Steinfeldt, Godard, Albeniz, Ala- 
bieff-Liszt, Schubert-Liszt and Eaton Fanning, all of which 
were given scholarly and artistic interpretations. 

The following officers of the San Antonio Musical Club 
were elected at the semi-annual open business meeting. 
Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, life-president (elected at this 
meeting as such, after a number of years of faithful and 
uritiring service as president); Mrs. B. L. Naylor, first 
vice-president; Mrs. W. H. Chambers, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Lafayette Ward, third vice-president; Mrs. 
Harry Rogers, fourth vice-president; Mrs. Frank Winerich, 
fifth vice-president; Mrs. Alva Willgus. recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. Walter Grothaus, corresponding secretary, and 
Elise Engle, life treasurer, after several years’ work in that 
capacity, The directors-at-large are Mary Jordan, Mrs. 
Fred Jones, Mrs. F. F. Stauffer, Mrs, Leon Walthall, Mrs. 
J. W. Howard, Mrs. Sterling Price Adams, Mrs. Nat 
Washer, Mrs. B. F. Dittmar, Mrs. Carleton Adams and 
Mrs, C. FE. Hammond, 

Mary Elizabeth Howard, soprano, was presented in re- 
cital May 9 by the orchestra and glee club of the Main 
Avenue High School, Myrtle Inches, director; Miss How- 
ard contributed three groups, having as an accompaniment 
for one group the Duo-Art. Evelyn Simril was the ac- 
companist for the other numbers. The orchestra and glee 
club contributed several well-given selections. 

The Hertzberg Musical Club held its final meeting of the 
season at the studio of Clara D, Madison, May 10. Mem- 
bers are the pupils of Mrs, Madison. Expression and in- 
terpretation in music was the subject of the program, 
which was divided among the following: Mrs. A. Blount, 
Rowena Johnson; Ruth Kennedy, Olga Heye, James Con- 
ner, Lena Heye and Mrs. Madison, At the conclusion, 
Olga Heye and James Conner presented two piano solos. 

The fifth annual follies of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
was held May The entertainment was entitled The 
Witch's Revenge, written and staged by Maria Ascarra. 
Those participating were Idella Adelman, Mrs. E. P. 
Atneson, Mrs. Edward Sachs, Ruth Herbst, A Bondurant, 
Jewel Carey, Bessie Gwinn, Mrs. Fred Jones, Mrs, Robert 
Seott, Mrs. Richard F, Spencer, Cecil Nethery, Mrs. Guy 
Simpson, Caroline Treacre, Barbara Brown, Mrs. E. R. 
Coppock, Catherine Clarke, Josephine Hornor, Fern Hirsch 
arid Maria Ascarra. At the conclusion of the luncheon 
which followed the program, prizes, given each year by 
Mrs. Hertzberg, were drawn for. Mrs. Hertzberg also 
presented to the following members, who had given special 
service, handsome personal gifts: Mrs. A. M. Fischer, Mrs. 
A, Duerler, Mrs. Edward Sachs, Mrs. Edgar Schmuck, 
Mrs. Stanley Winters, Mrs. Lawrence Meadows, Grace 
Miller, Mrs. F. E, Tucker and Maria Ascarra. A large 
American flag was given Mrs, Hertzberg as a token of 
the members’ regard and appreciation, the presentation 
sfieech being made by Mrs. Stanley Winters. 

The Musical Round Table of the Woman's Club, Mrs. 
J.. W. Krakauer, chairman, met May 13, at which time the 
husbands were honor guests. The program was given by 
Mary Louise Maggard, danseuse; A. Irby, tenor; Edward 
Golson, cellist; Frederick Abbott, reader, and Mrs, J. W. 
Krakauer, soprano, The accompanists were Mrs. Lewis 
Altman, Lois Felt and Mrs. Frederick Abbott. A number 


also 
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of records, now out of circulation, were played. They are 
the property of Dr. Graham Watts. 

The University of Texas Glee Club, William Camp, di- 
rector, appeared in concert, May 13, under the auspices of 
Travis Park Church. The program consisted of solos by 
A. Stevenson, tenor; and William Camp, baritone; a quar- 
tet by Messrs, Stevenson; Camp, Berkman and Dunbar, 
and fourteen numbers by the glee club. Fine blending of 
tone, precision of attack and excellent shading characterized 
their work. The accompanist was Vena K. Mathews. 

The Chaminade Choral Society, David Griffin, director, 
appeared in annual invitational recital May 16, assisted by 
William Paglin, violinist; Gertrude Berry, mezzo-soprano, 
and Mrs. Tom Leighton, soprano (chairman of the society). 
Numbers given by the society were by Leoni, Dunn, Bizet 
and two folksongs (Hungarian and Czechoslovakian) ar- 
ranged by Deems Taylor, all of which were excellently 
rendered. The parts were evenly balanced, making the en- 
emble fine, and attacks and releases were well done. Tally 
Ho, by Leoni, had to be repeated, as was Agnus Dei (Bizet ) 
at the close. Mrs. Leighton's number was Inflammatus 
from Stabat Mater, displaying a full, resonant voice. The 
chorus gave admirable support. Miss Berry sang, with 
excellent interpretation, Tschaikowsky’s Farewell Ye Hills, 
from Joan d’Arc. Her voice is of rich, warm quality. Mr. 
Paglin played Polonaise (Wieniawski), and Symphonie 
Espagnol (Lalo), with the fine tone, technic and interpre- 
tation for which he is known. Mrs, G, P. Gill is the accom- 
panist for the society. Lucy Banks and Mrs. Nat Gold- 
smith accompanied the soloists. 

Mary Elizabeth Howard, soprano, ‘assisted by Joe 
Burger, baritone, appeared in recital May 19, with the 
Duo Art featured as the accompanist. Liebestraum 
(Liszt), record by Ignaz Friedman, opened the enjoyable 
program. This was followed with a group by Miss Howard, 
the numbers being charmingly given. Mr. Berger pleased 


“Miss Peterson had the large 
audience completely under her 
spell from the first minute of 
her appearance and easily 
swayed it to the many differ- 
ent moods of her music.” 


The Amarillo (Tex.) Daily Tribune said 
the above about May Peterson. soprano, 
formerly Opera Comique and Metropol 
itan Opera Company. 
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the audience with the sincerity of his work. The program 
closed with another group by Miss Howard. 

Mary Stuart Edwards, soprano, was presented in re- 
cital May 20 by the Academy of Arts and Sciences. The 
program consisted of songs by Saint-Saéns, Pergolesi, 
Stange, Brahms, Beethoven, Vidal, Hawley, Hageman, 
Kreisler, Branscombe and Ronald; and two arias from Don 
Giovanni and La Forza del Destino. Her work was char- 
acterized by splendid tone, fine pianissimo, excellent mu- 
sicianship and adequate breath control. Several encores 
were necessary during the evening. Mrs. Eugene Staffel 
was the capable accompanist. 

Mrs, Lewis Krams Beck, recently elected life president 
of the San Antonio Musical Club, was tendered a lunch- 
eon May 21, a compliment in connection with her election. 
Nat M. Washer was toastmaster and Mrs. S. H. C. Burgin 
the principal speaker. She told of Mrs. Beck's value as a 
constructive citizen, a benefactor to music and musicians. 
Mrs. Nat Goldsmith was in charge of the interesting pro- 
gram presented by Mary Kroeger, soprano; Joe Burger, 
baritone; Willeta Mae Clarke, violinist; Mary Howard, 
soprano, and Julien Paul Blitz, cellist. The accompanists 
were Mrs. Nat Goldsmith and Evelyn Simril. 

The San Antonio College of Music presented Mabel 
Cook, pianist (pupil of John M. Steinfeldt), in recital 
May 21. 

Pauline Stippich presented fifteen members of her piano 
class in recital on May 24. Each performer showed the 
careful instruction received. Irene Saathaff, violinist, as- 
sisted. 

The Empire Theatre Orchestra, Don Philippini, conduc- 
tor, presented the last Sunday afternoon concert of the 
season on May 25, at which time St. Mary’s Academy 
Chorus, an organization of sixty-five boys, under the di- 
rection of Rev. Dalter F. Golatka, presented three num- 
bers in addition to those by the orchestra. 

Emma Jackson, pianist, pupil of John M. Steinfeldt, was 
a ga in recital May 25 by the San Antonio College of 

usic. 

Hugh McAmis, F. A. G. O., is in the city for a short 
visit before sailing for France where he will attend the 
American School at Fontainebleau. He will remain abroad 
two years. On May 26, he gave a private musicale for a 
small number of friends. 

Officers for next year of the Musical Art Choir, Henry 
Jacobsen, director, are as follows: Edward McKenzie, 
president; Mrs. H. Schramm, first vice-president; Mrs. 
. P. Newcomb, secretary; A. Lackey, treasurer, and 
Marybeth Conoly, reporter. Ss. W. 
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Miami, Fla., June 10.—After a full season has come a 
lull in musical circles here, although some splendid pupils’ 
recitals have been given by severai prominent teachers. 

The pupils of Prof. H. W. Owens gave a recital at the 
Christian Church, which was enjoyable and reflected great 
credit’ on the teacher. Those who sang were Mrs. J. E. 
Sweet, Stephen Cool, Gladys Wilson, Ida Studwell Evans, 
Mrs. E. R. Clawson, Elizabeth Cleaver, Ellen Hoyne, Marie 
Hume, Elizabeth Lowe, Gertrude Demereth and Helen Car- 
nine. Accompanists were Frances Tarboux and Mrs. S. H. 
Porter. Prof. Owens is a nationally famous teacher and 
conductor and Miami is proud to claim his as her own. He 
successfully conducted the oratorio, Creation, during Music 
Festival Week and has been chosen to direct the “Y” Singers 
Chorus next season. 

The final meeting of the Student Music Club was a de- 
lightful event of the week at the home of Mrs. Charles F. 
Cushman, when the mothers of members were the honored 
guests. Other guests were the officers of the Miami Music 
Club. Musical contests were enjoyed and a short musical 
program was given by Mrs. Charles H. Crandon, Mrs. 
J. A. Bissett, Esther Vandagrift and Minette Thomas; Mrs. 
S. LeRoy Smith accompanying. Mrs. S. LeRoy Smith is 
president of the Student Club and had charge of the affair. 
Mrs. Smith is also junior state chairman of the Florida 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

The Miami Music Club has adjourned for the Summer 
but the officers and chairmen are busily engaged with 
preparations for next year’s program. 

The Miami Conservatory sponsored a pleasing organ re- 
cital at Trinity Episcopal Church when Martha Swain 
played a splendid program in a capable manner. A large 
audience of music lovers attended. 

The pupils of Alice Maule, of the conservatory faculty, 
gave a creditable recital recently at the conservatory. Miss 
Maule is president of the Junior Music Club, which has just 
adjourned for the Summer after a busy club season. 

——- S. LER. S. 


Jazz in China 

Despite the extreme contrast of Chinese and foreign 
music, which limits the instrument market in Shanghai 
chiefly to foreigners and foreign educated natives, $37,000 
worth of wind and stringed instruments and $16,000 worth 
of unclassified musical instruments were imported through 
that place in nine months of 1923, according to a report to 
the Department of Commerce from Trade Commissioner 
G. O. Howard. 

There are some dozen more or less permanent dance 
orchestras of from five to ten pieces, using the usual piano, 
traps, violin, saxophone, cornet, trombone, banjo, bass viol 
combination common in America. Several small groups of 
from three to ten Chinese play foreign-style horns and 
drums in wedding and funeral processions, parades, and for 
advertising purposes. 

t is understood that during recent years the demand for 
band instruments from the various military organizations in 
China has been negligible, though in Peking both army and 
navy general headquarters have very good bands which play 
Sousa’s marches in the parks on Sundays. 

A fair amount of business is done in banjos, mandolins, 
guitars, ukuleles, etc., with both foreigners and Chinese. 

There is a good demand for sheet music in Hongkong, 
Consul Leroy Webber reports. Dealers report a marked 
improvement in this line during the past few years. The 
1923 sales were valued at approximately $5,000 gold, of 
which amount it is estimated that thirty per cent. represented 
dance music and popular songs and the balance classical, 
semi-classical, and band music. Practically all of the sales 
are confined to the foreign residents of the Colony and the 
more prosperous class of Chinese. Jazz music is increasing 
in popularity among the latter, which is attributed to the 
return to this district of large numbers of Chinese who 
have been educated in the United States and Europe. 


Sieveking at Institute of Musical Art 


Martinus Sieveking, internationally known concert pianist 
and pedagogue, has been added to the teaching staff of the 
Institute of Musical Art. Mr. Sieveking was born in 
Amsterdam, Holland, and received his first musical educa- 
tion from his father. He later won a scholarship at the 
National Conservatory of the Netherlands, where he studied 
piano with Julius Réntgen, and theory, harmony and com- 
position with Franz Coenen. His first position as church 
organist was at the early age of sixteen. When eighteen 
years old, he was second chef d’ orchestre and repetiteur 
at the Amsterdam Opera. 

Mr. Sieveking attracted the attention of Charles Lamour- 
eux, who performed his Suite d’orchestre when the former 
was twenty-three years old, this entitling Mr. Sieveking to 
the distinction of being the youngest composer whose work 
was ever played by the Lamoureux orchestra. Mr. Sieve- 
king conducted concerts at Trouville for two seasons, and 
later travelled for two years as accompanist to Adelina 
Patti. He also studied one year with Prof. Leschetizky. 
He was heard in almost all the large cities of the United 
States, having made his American debut with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, _—————— 


Ralph Leopold Off for Vacation 


Ralph Leopold, New York concert pianist, left the metrop- 
olis on June 18 for a well earned vacation. First he will 
visit at the summer home of friends on Cape Cod, Mass., 
after which he will make visits in Ardmore and Rydal, 
both suburban sections near Philadelphia. About July 15 
Mr. Leopold will visit at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Newton 
D. Baker, in Cleveland, O., where he intends to remain until 
September 15, when he returns to New York to resume 
professional activities. During the latter part of the sum- 
mer Mr. Leopold will devote some time to preparation of 
programs for his coming concert .season, and making addi- 
tions to his repertory. 
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Easton Symphony Orchestra an Asset 


Easton, Pa., June 19—The Easton Symphony Orchestra 
has performed a service to the community around Easton that 
is possibly unparalieled in local musical history. The re- 
sponse from the public has been unprecedented. Four sub- 
scription concerts were given to capacity audiences, one con- 
cert for children, one Sunday evening concert, and one concert 
at Bethlehem, Pa. At these seven appearances there was an 
estimated attendance of 10,000 people. 

The orchestra was organized eight years ago, and after 
three seasons it was disbanded because of the war. It was 
reorganized this year by the conductor, Earle Laros, and 
placed on a very high and unique basis in regard to its aims 
and purposes. Mr, Laros called for players, and immedi- 
ately a surprisingly large number came forward, who showed 
a keen desire to play and work together. A number of music 
patrons formed an executive committee to handle the busi- 
ness side of the affairs. 

It was unanimously decided, in order that the community 
as well as the players should share in the enjoyment of such 
an organization, that it was necessary to have the prices for 
the concerts well within the means of all. It was decided, also, 
that if the players were giving their time and services to the 
cause they should receive the support of the entire com- 
munity, and this was only possible by charging a very nom- 
inal cost for season tickets. 

The four concerts were given to associate members for 
$2.50, and the list was soon large enough to insure the sea- 
son’s expenses. There was great expectancy on the part of 
all when the first concert was given at the Orpheum Theater 
last November. Success was won with great acclaim by 
Mr. Laros and his orchestra of seventy men, It was not 
only due to the playing of the orchestra but also to the selec- 
tion of the program. Mr. Laros says that here is the key- 
note for community missionary work. He chose a program 
that he says was “for and by the people.” The programs of 
Theodore Thomas at the outset of his career form a model 
for organizations in small communities. Light, good light 
music with a melodic appeal should be played. 

His first program consisted of an Auber overture and 
the first movement of the “Unfinished” symphony, the Ger- 
man Henry VIII dances, and some classics. This was what 
the public enjoyed, and education can come only when there 
is love and enjoyment for music. The second program was 
a bit more classic, but just as melodious. It included the 
Militaire A major concerto for violin, played by Mr. Achen- 
bach, who has been a most dependable concertmaster and 
soloist, and the Coleridge-Taylor suite and some shorter 
pieces. 

At the next program the first movement of the fifth sym- 
phony by Beethoven was judiciously played, as it was feared 
that too much of the classics would not be enjoyed on one 
program. It was preceded by Flotow’s melodious Stradella 
overture. The most severe test to the public was the num- 
ber that followed. There was much dispute as to whether 
Bach would receive the proper and due appreciation. Mr. 
Laros was true to his convictions that Bach is equally as 
melodious as any composer. Great care was given to the 
preparation of the suite in D. The overture was wisely 
omitted. Many were surprised that Bach had written such 
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lovely things and such joyous airs. The strings sang the 
famous air in a romantic style that led some to think it was 
certainly not Bach. Mr. Laros believes most firmly in giving 
the classics without the strict line of tradition around his 
baton. 

Sibelius’ Finlandia and a lovely tone poem by Holmes, with 
the Naili waltz, brought to a close a well balanced program. 

At the fourth concert a program of requested numbers 
frotn patrons was played, and in addition the Tartini-Res- 
pighi Pastorale for solo violin and muted strings. This was 
rather severe, but heartily enjoyed. 

The public was led through the season by melody, whether 
from Schubert, Bach, Beethoven and Haydn, or from Elgar, 
Sibelius, Delibes or Schumann. 

The proof of the success is that at a call for renewals for 
seats next season, H. H. Mitchell, the president, reports 
that it has been practically a duplication for associate mem- 
berships, with many extras. The conductor, Mr. Laros, is 
careful to select only music that he feels will be enjoyed and 
also music to which his men can do justice. If the audiences 
demand more involved compositions, his men will be quali- 
fied. 

As a caution, Mr. Laros advises all local orchestras to 
play compositions that can readily be given rather than at- 
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tempt the things that should be left for professional organi- 
zations. 

All the soloists were chosen from local ranks. They were 
Cecile Mayer (Schumann piano concerto) ; Warren Robbins, 
baritone ; Esther Yerger, soprano; Thomas Achanbach, viol- 
linist ; Mrs. J. G. Stradling, contralto; Edna Jones (Grieg 
piano concerto), and Russell Schooley, bass. ie a 


D’Alvarez to Sing at Covent Garden 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, who sailed with her secretary, 
Evelyn Woolf, and her accompanist, Lyell Barber, for 
France early in May, was met in Paris by friends. After 
several days’ rest, Mme. D'Alvarez motored with her friends 
through Spain, remaining in Madrid several days. She was 
requested to sing for King Alfonso, but because of her 
scheduled appearances in London in concert and opera, had 
to defer this honor until later in the summer. 

On June 3, Mme. D’Alvarez gave a recital in Queens 
Hall, London, the first of an annual group that is expected 
of her in the English capital, where she has a large follow- 
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ing. Her appearance on June 3 caused great enthusiasm 
and her success was evidenced by the audience's refusal to 
leave even after many encores had been given. She was 
deluged with flowers. Mme. D’Alvarez will sing Delilah 
and Carmen at Covent Garden later this month. 





Plans Completed for Philharmonic’s Fall Tour 


Plans have been completed for the annual fall tour of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Willem 
Van Hoogstraten. Following the opening concerts in Car- 
negie Hall, on October 16 and 17, the orchestra will play 
in Stamford, Conn., on October 18. The itinerary for the 
week of October 19 in@udes concerts in Providence, New 
London, New Haven, Northampton, Worcester, Holyoke 
and Boston. One concert will be given either in Lowell 
or Pittsfield, and it is probable that one additional concert 
will be added to the schedule. The full strength of the or- 
chestra will play at all concerts on this tour. 

The soloists for the tour will be Scipione Guidi, concert- 
master of the orchestra, who will play a concerto in Stam- 
ford; Yolanda Méré, in Providence and Boston; Carol 
Robinson, in New Haven and Worcester, and Elly Ney in 
New London. 

Henry Hadley, associate conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, is conducting the programs which the late Victor 
Herbert had planned for the summer concerts at Willow 
Grove Park, Pa. The orchestra includes musicians from 
most of the large symphonic organizations in the East, and 
the attendance at these concerts is reported as very large. 
Following the completion of the programs arranged by 
Victor Herbert, Mr. Hadley will conduct some twenty of 
his own compositions, ranging from excerpts from his sym 
phonies and ‘grand operas to suites and lighter compositions 
of popular appeal. 


Flora Mora Lecture-Recitals in Havana 


Flora Mora gave a series of three lecture-recitals in 
Havana recently, which comprised something altogether 
unique in the history of music in that city. Her first recital 
contained early works for clavichord by Kuhnau, Scarlatti, 
Paradisi, C. F. M. Bach, played by herself, Aurora Menendez 
and Maria Guitian, the two last named being her pupils. 
The second program was devoted to Haydn, Mozart, Clem- 
enti and Schubert, and the third exclusively to Beethoven. 
The three-sheet folder contained details of the program, 
with large cut of the pianist, who left so many admirers in 
New York. Enrique Giro, J. S. Matiz and J. Calero, critics 
respectively of La Noche, La Lucha and El Mundo, all de- 
voted considerable space to these affairs. Such phrases as 
“brilliant talks,” “consummate master,” “master of the 
piano,” “first rank as artist,” occur in the original press 
excerpts. 


Granberrys at University of Georgia 


Mr. and Mrs. George Folsom Grankarry have completed 
their work for the season at the Granberry Piano School 
in New York and are again active at the University of 
Georgia Summer School at Athens, Ga. There is a flour- 
ishing music department there which Mr. Granberry estab- 
lished three years ago. This department was added to the 
summer school in order (a) to provide professional train- 
ing for music teachers which would make their work equal 
to that of other specially trained teachers; (b) to introduce 
teaching methods that were not only educationally sound 
and interesting, but were inherently musical and would 
arouse and foster a love of music ; (c) to establish unity of 
standard and of thoroughness in ‘the music departments of 
Southern accredited schools; (d) to save Southern teachers 
the heavy expense of a trip North to secure training leading 
to professional musicianship. 


Cortot Tour Almost Completely Booked 


Alfred Cortot will play four times with symphony orches- 
tras in the first week of his tour next season. He will be 
heard with the New York Symphony Orchestra on January 
24 and 25 and with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on 
January 29 and 30, Recitals in Philadelphia and Louisville 
have been booked by Concert Management Arthur Judson 
between these appearances. Mr. Cortot’s tour is now com- 
pletely booked except for a few open dates enroute. 
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CARA VERSON TELLS HOW YOUNG AMERICAN 
ARTISTS’ DREAMS OF EUROPEAN SUCCESS ARE SHATTERED 


To the young American artist, dreams of success are al- 
ways spelled “Europe.” First as a student he dreams of and 
looks forward to the time when he will be sufficiently pre- 
pared to go to one of the principal music centers of the Old 
World for study with a world famous teacher. He prates 
of “musical atmosphere” and the “superior” advantage of 
Vienna and Berlin over New York and Chicago, and many 
times also expects by some occult magic to be changed from 
a student into a finished and successful artist in one short 
year 
If he has not gone abroad before attempting his concert 
career, he feels sure that a concert in Berlin, Paris, Vienna 
or London will spell success for him in America, and he 
is apt to dream of sold-out houses and enormous fees. It 
might be well to disillusion the young dreamer to some 
extent, 

In my past two seasons abroad I have seen the disillusion- 
ment of so many young artists with just these ideas. Unless 
one has sufficient funds to give many recitals abroad to 
begin with, it is money wasted to give one and expect to 
become famous over night. 

In England and Germany, the manager (if he is a good 
one) willdo all he can to fill the house (papered, of course). 
lhe critics are all invited and nearly always attend. In 
most cases their criticisms are fair, though, if the debutant 
has been unfortunate enough to select an evening when one 
or more well known artists are giving concerts, the chances 
are that he will receive merely a perfunctory notice of a 
few lines. 

On the whole, this is much better than in France. There 
the manager, if he is honest, informs the concert giver 
that he may be able to get the critics out, but perhaps he 
will be unable to do so. If the program is very interesting, 
yes, they may come, but if it includes no novelties, the 
chances are that not a critic will appear, In addition to 
this, the unhappy concert-giver may find that he is playing 
to an audience of ten or twelve people, and in some cases 
concerts have been called off, for why play a program to 
so few people? As the amusement tax is very high, and in 
Paris, for example, where the recital halls are scattered 
all over the city, the particular one chosen by the young 


unknown artist may be rather inconvenient of access and 
the house cannot even be papered. In that case, our young 
artist is rudely awakened next day when he anxiously scans 
the papers by not finding even a mere mention of his con- 
cert and his money has been spent without any benefit 
accruing. 

The only way to overcome the difficulty is to give one 
recital after another, to advertise before each appearance 
and keep one’s name before the public. Then, if the artist 
has any merit at all, results can be obtained. But you say, 

“It is expensive to give recitals, and an extensive repertory 
is necessany to follow one recital very closely with another 
in the same city.” To the first statement, I may answer 
that in Central Europe it is much less expensive to give a 
recital than in the States, so it may be possible to play 
oftener there, but in France, the cost, though not so great as 
in America, is considerable, and the way should be well 
paved in order to make each recital count for as much as 
possible. 

Here is the experience of a young English girl, really a 
very fine pianist, who had played at least fifteen times with 
orchestra in England. She went to the Continent for two 
more years of study with celebrated teachers. On her re- 
turn to her own country, she gave a concert with orchestra, 
playing two concertos and receiving very good press notices. 
It would appear that engagements were sure to follow, but, 
no! More money must be spent in advertising, and then, 
perhaps, if the proper manager can be secured she may 
secure engagements that will pay more than the expenses. 

Another case which comes to my notice was that of a 
young composer who had planned an extensive tour of the 


Riviera. He, a pianist, was assisted by a violinist and a 
singer. The program looked interesting, so I decided to 
hear it. I arrived just as the manager was announcing to 


an audience of six people (no critics among them) that 
the concert would be called off, for why play to so small an 
audience, and this when several hundred complimentary 
tickets had been sent out. 

We know these things happen in the States, but it is 
equally hard to get started in the much-heralded and ideal- 
ized “abroad. 





Syracuse University Offers Scholarships 


In what is thought to be a new venture, the Syracuse 
Symphony Orchestra is offering, to advanced and experi- 
enced students of string instruments, four full scholar- 
ships in violin, viola, or cello, These scholarships will 
entitle the winners to two individual ‘one-half hour lessons 
a week in their major instrument, and all class work in 
history of music and appreciation, theory of music, en- 
semble, English and allied subjects in the College of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse University. The winners will also become 
members of the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra and obtain 
first-class orchestral training under Vladimir Shavitch, the 
new conductor of the orchestra. Full information regard- 
ing these scholarships can be obtained by writing to Dean 
H. L. Butler, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. 

The Morning Musicales of Syracuse, N. Y., one ‘of the 
largest musical clubs in the United States, has just granted 
five $100 scholarships to music students in the College of 
Fine Arts, Syracuse Universit 
It is expected that two additional scholarships will be 
offered to the best students in the entering freshman class 
next fall. With the four full scholarships of $225 each 
offered by the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra to students 
in the College of Fine Arts, eleven promising students 
will receive substantial aid toward their musical education. 


Stravinsky’s American Debut with Philharmonic 


Clarence H. Mackay, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Philharmonic Society, announces that Stravinsky's 
first appearance in America will be made under the auspices 
of the Philharmonic Society, the oldest orchestral organiza- 
tion in America and the second oldest in the world, 
Stravinsky will arrive in this country about the first of the 
year, and he will appear as guest conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic shortly after. It is probable that he will play 
his new piano concerto at one of his concerts with the 
Philharmonic, and his programs will consist for the most 
part of his own compositions. 


Stravinsky, who is forty-two years old, was born near 


Petrograd, and manifested unusual gifts as a pianist at the 
age of ten. Although he was trained for a legal career, he 
devoted himself to musical composition, being a pupil of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. He has been living in Paris, where 
most of his recent works have first been produced. His 
appearance as soloist in his new piano concerto in Paris a 
few weeks ago is said to have ‘been his first public appear- 
ance as pianist, - 


Thomas James Kelly Presents Pupils 


Thomas James Kelly, artist member of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory music faculty, whose evenings of fascinating 
songs by his pupils are always anticipated with a great deal 
of pleasure by Cincinnati audiences, chose June 25 to pre- 
sent a group of his advanced pupils in a delightful program. 
Those appearing were: Dorothy Benner, Norman Fehl, 
Grace Record, Lyda Clarke Darlington, Marion Lindsay, 
Mary Towsley Pfau and Margaret Powell. 

The program was greatly enhanced by the artistic accom- 
panying of Arlene Page and Grace Woodruff and the even- 
ing no doubt was one which will go down in the annals of 
Cincinnati’s musical history as one of the most delightful of 
the season, 


Alberti with Brady Opera Class 


Four members of the “ensemble repertoire class,” con- 
sisting of pupils of William S. Brady, voice teacher, have 
been engaged by two of the most important opera houses in 
Germany and Italy. These four singers—Leone Kruze, 
soprano; Sibyl Richardson, soprano; Eyvind Laholm, tenor, 
and Robert Steele, baritone—sang. most of the solos and 
ensembles (with other members of the class) of the operas 
which they will now sing in their respective opera houses, 
during the course of the season in the class. 

Solon Alberti was the coach and accompanist of the class 
last season, and two of the above singers, Miss Richardson 
and Mr. Laholm, studied their roles privately with Mr. 
Alberti, and Mr. Steele his concert repertory. Mr. Alberti 
has had complete charge of the class this past season and 
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has been engaged for the same work by Mr. Brady for that 
teacher's summer master classes at the Chicago Musical 
College. He will also resume the work with the New York 
classes next season. 


Marie Novello Scores at Albert Hall 


Marie Novello, the Welsh pianist, who played in America 
two seasons ago, has had a splendid season in England— 
about thirty recitals and eight orchestral appearances, in- 
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cluding a performance of the Tschaikowsky concerto at 
Albert Hall, London, She was recalled ten times. Miss 
Novello recently signed a five years’ contract with the 
Duo-Art. 


Kaufmann Pupil Sings 

Betty Burke, soprano, a native of Connecticut, whose voice 
was trained by. Minna Kaufmann, returned to her home State 
on — 15, as guest artist with the Catholic Choral Society 
of 3ridgeport. The society gave Haydn's Creation at Poli’s 
beautiful new Majestic Theater, and Miss Burke, taking the 
soprano solo part, won much applause from the large audi- 
ence. In speaking of Miss Burke’s work the critics de- 
scribed her as a remarkable soprano and mentioned particu- 
larly the duet, Our Duty We Have Performed, as having 
been marvelously sung by Miss Burke and the basso, Fred- 
eric Baer. 


Archibald Sessions at Harvard University 


Archibald Sessions was heard in organ recital, May 27, 
at Harvard University, in Appleton Chapel. The program 
was as follows: Sonata in F minor (Mendelssohn), Mu- 
sette (Dandrieu), Prelude (Clerambault), Ciacona (Pachel- 
bel), Andante Cantabile (Tschaikowsky), En Bateau (De- 
bussy), Chant du Soir (Karg-Elert), Choral, Now Thank 
We All Our God (Karg-Elert), Prelude and Fugue (Bach), 
a (Rachmaninoff ), Scherzo from Fifth sonata (Guil- 
mant ). 


Abby Morrison to Sing in Opera 


Abby Morrison, the soprano who has appeared with great 
success in concert during the past season with Beniamino 
Gig, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Jean 
Gerardy, the eminent cellist, has been engaged for ap- 
pearances with the San Carlo Opera Company in Asheville, 
N. C,, for the week beginning August 11. She will sing 
Nedda in Pagliacci and Micaela in Carmen, 


Klemperer Prefers Wiesbaden to Berlin 


Berlin, June 7.—Otto Klemperer, musical chief of the 
Cologne Opera, whose engagement by the Berlin Volksoper 
has been the subject of so much speculation, has definitely 
put an end to uncertainty by accepting the post of musical 
director of the State Opera in Wiesbaden. The insecure 
financial basis of the Berlin institution is said to have been 
the cause of his decision. His place in Cologne will be 
taken by Eugen Szenkar, of the Berlin Volksoper. 
Klemperer is regarded as the most talented opera chief 
since Mahler, C's 


Schofield Sails Next Month 


Edgar Schofield, American baritone, is leaving the United 
States for Europe the beginning of next month. He plans 
to rest in England with Mrs. Schofield for a short time, 
and then to visit the Continent, and to study a number of 
new roles with Albert Wolff, formerly of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, and now conductor at the Paris Opera 
Comique. 


Gange Elected Member of Clan MacDonald 


Fraser Gange, the popular Scotch baritone, has been elected 
a member of the Clan MacDonald in recognition of his con- 
cert with Amy Evans for the Hebrides Relief Fund. It is 
mr that a large sum was raised for the cause by this 
recita 


Giannini Re-Engaged 
Dusolina Giannini has bee n re-engaged for a pair of concerts 
next season with the New York Symphony at Carnegie Hall. 
She will also make her Cincinnati debut early in November, 
under Fritz Reiner and other orchestral engagements are 
pending. 
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DR. STIEDRY MAKES AUSPICIOUS DEBUT 
AS DIRECTOR OF THE VIENNA VOLKSOPER 





Big Things in Store for Vienna's Second Operatic Theater—Weingartner to Be Guest Conductor 


Vienna, May 29.—The Vienna Volksoper turned a new 
leaf last night when Dr. Fritz Stiedry, its new director, 
made his debut with an excellent performance of Tristan 
and Isolde, under his baton. Dr. Stiedry gave a tempera- 
mental and excellently balanced reading of the score; the 
orchestra, which was considerably augmented, responded 
to his intentions in fine form, and the singing and acting, 
as well as the ensemble work were of a high standard. 

Dr. Stiedry has inaugurated his new office with a most 
auspicious program, and although he has only just started 
on his new activities, his vigor and energy already make 
themselves felt in a most gratifying manner. The orches- 
tra has been greatly enlarged and the string section is to 
be augmented by ten or twelve players, which will bring it 
up in numbers to the standard of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. The orchestral pit will shortly be reconstructed 
and the platform of the strings will be elevated in order 
to achieve more perfect tonal balance. 

Dr. Stiedry has big plans with his orchestra and pro- 
poses to establish a cycle of Sunday morning subscription 
concerts along the lines of the Philharmonic concerts which 
enlist the services of the Staatsoper’s orchestra. He is 
now busily at work to fill up the ranks of the Volksoper’s 
company and has already engaged a number of high-class 
artists. Particular attention will hereafter be paid to the 
stage management, and, in addition, to Karlheinz Martin, 
the radically modern stage director, who has created a 
sensation at the Raimundtheater of this city. Dr. Stiedry 
is now negotiating for the services of two more first-class 
regisseurs. 


A number of new conductors will be engaged shortly, 
in addition to Dr. Stiedry, who will himself conduct most 
of the important performances. It is good news to Felix 
Weingartner’s many admirers that Dr. Stiedry hopes to 
obtain the services of this celebrated conductor for the 
Ring cycle and for a number of other Wagner produc- 
tions at the Volksoper. 

In his statement to the press, Dr. Stiedry lays particular 
stress on his intention of making the Volksoper not a 
rival enterprise but a supplement to the Staatsoper, as re- 
gards the repertory. He proposes to produce in particu- 
lar those operas which the Staatsoper has—alas!—been 
ignoring for so many years past. In view of Strauss’ 
complete neglect of contemporary operatic composers and 
their works, it is good to know that Dr. Stiedry intends 
to cultivate this branch of operatic work with particular 
preference. Le Rossignol, by Stravinsky, and Busoni’s 
Arlecchino are to be produced on the same evening, and 
Ravel, Bartok, Paul Hindemith, Wilhelm Grosz and Ernst 
Krenek are to be heard with their operas. The next novel- 
ties will be Christelflein, by Hans Pfitzner; Schreker’s 
The Distant Sound; The Holy Duck, by Hans Gal, and The 
Birds, by Braunfels, the last two having been contracted 
for by Weingartner during the last period of his director- 
ship at the Volksoper. Many old works, which are in fact 
novelties to Vienna, are announced by Dr. Stiedry, among 


them Julius Caesar by Handel, La Forza del Destino and . 


Simone Boccanegra, both by Verdi, and both in a new 
translation made by Franz Werfel, the Vienna novelist, 
whose Verdi novel has been so well received. P. B. 





Remarkable Growth of Cleveland Institute 


A small pamphlet issued recently by the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music, entitled The Third Year, gives a hint as to 
the remarkable growth of that school in its brief career since 
the small beginning made in a room at the Statler Hotel 
three years ago. 

The pamphiet gives some of the statistics, the faculty, and 

some of the features of which the school is proud. The 
figures read something like this: From seven pupils the 
first three months to 657 enrolled in the third year; 72 per 
cent. of these are American and 28 per cent. are divided 
among ten other nationalities; ten States, including Ohio, are 
represented in the enrollment, thirty-three cities in Ohio and 
sixteen cities outside Ohio; twenty-seven scholarships were 
awarded, seven full scholarships and twenty partial ones; 
three of the seven full scholarships are provided by the 
Juilliard Foundation of $20,000,000 established to promote 
music in America; eighteen recitals have been given, seven 
by faculty, eight informal recitals by students, and three 
formal public student recitals to audiences averaging 600 per- 
sons. 
Among the features listed is the primary department and 
its director, Anita Frank, who has invented fifty music games 
for children. The musical directory is another feature, de- 
scribed thus: ‘The practical training school formed by the 
orchestra, the quartets and the chorus, where, under Ernest 
Bloch, the student composer may have his work performed, 
analyzed, criticised and improved. The different versions 
are played or sung, giving opportunity for the student to 
perfect in an entirely practical way his means of expres- 
sion. 

Ensemble playing and singing are mentioned as features, 
for the institute seems to emphasize these very strongly, 
studying them as seriously as ear training or theory. 

The chorus at the institute is free to all pupils and is con- 
sidered one of the greatest privileges the school has to offer. 
It has been organized under Mr. Bloch’s leadership for three 
years, and offers exceptional opportunity for students of 
counterpoint, form and voice, to study masters for the for- 
mation of taste and a knowledge of styles. | ‘ . 

Perhaps the most interesting feature mentioned is the di- 
rector himself. Here is what the booklet says of him: 
“Ernest Bloch is a director who is a leader among musicians 
and pedagogues and one of the greatest living composers. 
Among the musicians who have studied with him in America 
and whose works have been performed both here and abroad 
are Bernard Rogers, who won the Pulitzer Traveling Prize, 
awarded by Columbia University in 1920; Randall 
Tompson, who won the fellowship of the American Acad- 
emy in Rome, 1922; Frederick Jacobi, Elizabeth Boutelle, 
Ethel Leginska, Rosalie Housman, Ethel Glenn Hier, George 
Antheil, Isadore Freed of the Curtis Institute of Music fac- 


ulty, William Quincy Porter and Roger Huntington Ses- 
sions, both of the Cleveland Institute of Music faculty.” 
The list of names heading the departments of the school 
are quite as imposing: John Peirce, voice; Victor de 
Gomez, cello; Beryl, Rubinstein, piano; Andre de Ribau- 
pierre, violin, D. 


Royalty Interested in Barozzi 


In Roumania, Socrate Barozzi, the violinist, was con- 
sidered the court artist, as all through his career he had 
royal patronage, having started his career as a protege of 
the late Queen Carmen Sylva of that country. It was 
under her direction that he first went to Berlin in 1902, 
and for five years studied under the great Joachim. 

His progress was watched not only by Queen Carmen 
Sylva but also by the reigning Queen Marie of Roumania, 
and when he won the first prize at the Paris Conservatory 
in 1910, Queen Carmen Sylva, who was ill at the time, had 
one of her court ladies wire to his mother as follows: 
“Her Majesty congratulates you with her whole heart, and 
directs me to say that this joy will aid in her recovery and 
to her complete restoration to health.” 

Socrate Barozzi in 1914 also played at a special command 
performance for Queen Elizabeth of Belgium, to whom he 
was presented by Queen Carmen Sylva. The words of his 
success elicited the following letter to Mme. Barozzi from 
Marie Poenaru, lady-in-waiting to Queen Carmen Sylva: 

“I write you these few lines, dear Madame, to tell you 
that I am very proud of the great success which Socrate 
has had in Brussels. Her Majesty has charged me to tele- 
graph to the Roumanian Minister to thank him on her part 
for all that he has done. Her siajesty has received a tele- 
gram from the Queen of the Belgians, who is enchanted 
with the talent of Socrate. He has won a great success all 
along the line.” 


Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid Presents Doris Doe 
in Recital 

With seven years’ study with Sibyl Sammis MacDermid to 
her credit, Doris Doe, at the former’s studio on Riverside 
Drive, on June 19, gave further convincing evidence of con- 
centration to her art and profession in a recital of songs 
and arias designed to test every phase of the singer’s equip- 
ment. That Miss Doe did not fail or falter was demon- 
strated by a select audience of professionals and connois- 
seurs who showered unstinted praise upon the young singer 
during the program and the reception which followed. Miss 
Doe has a gorgeous voice with splendid range and even 
scale and which is under control at all times. Louis Baker 
Phillips played accompaniments for the singer with true 
musicianship, further indicattons of which were manifest 
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upon hearing his own song entitled The Plow, sung by Miss 
Doe. The program included Erda’s aria from Wagner’s 
Das Rheingold; the Coquard aria, Plainte d’Ariane; songs by 
Strauss, Hugo Wolf, Fauré, Rhene-Baton, LaForge, Pierce, 
Phillips and MacDermid, the latter presiding at the piano in 
a group of his songs, 


Cortot’s Paris Interpretation Course Ends 


Although the course in interpretation which Alfred Cortot 
gave in Paris in May and for which the pianists from the 
David Mannes Music School sailed from New York late in 
April, ended officially on May 28, the French pianist held 
two further sessions—June 2 and 4—at the Ecole Normal 
de Musique for the seventy-five players. This was made 
necessary by the unusually large number of players and the 
fact that M. Cortot did not give his course in Paris last 
May. At the supplementary classes, several works on the 
program for the course were played again by students who 
had prepared the compositions but who had not had the 
opportunity of receiving personal criticism. The repetitions 
included works by Liszt, Brahms, Mendelssohn and Fauré. 
Compositions by Debussy, Albeniz, Fauré and Scriabin, 
which had been omitted in May, were given at the extra 
classes to complete the list of almost one hundred compo- 
sitions covering the program of nineteenth century mas- 
terpieces. In disbanding the class, M. Cortot told the 
students that the quality of their work and the progress: over 
preceding years had given him the courage to go on with his 
work as teacher. He added that he considered the student 
body of this year the finest he has ever had. An interested 
visitor at the final class was Josef Hofmann, who had made 
his reappearance as a pianist in Paris a few days previously 
after a lapse of many years. 

During June, M. Cortot was scheduled to give special 
classes for the American pianists who came with Mlle. Bert, 
his representative at the Mannes School, the group including 
also some students from Chicago and Boston. Colonel 
Scott, donor of the scholarships on which five of the Mannes 
School pianists were sent to Paris, arrived late in May, as 
did also Mr. and Mrs. Mannes, directors of the school, The 
New York students greeted Rosario Scalero, teacher of the- 
ory at the school, upon his arrival in Paris early in June, on 
his way for the summer vacation in Italy, 

_Among the numerous concerts heard by the New York 
pianists during June, when the Paris season reached its 
height, were the five recitals given by Cortot, Thibaud and 
Casals, the programs of which included sonatas as well as 
trios, 





Dunning System Recital and Demonstration 


On the evening of June 9, at the Jr. O. U. A. M. audi- 
torium in Tiffin, Ohio, pupils of Katharine M. Arnold 
gave a piano recital and demonstration of the Dunning Sys- 
tem. A recital by the Technic-Ensemble Classes was given 
on Wednesday evening, June 11, Miss Arnold teaches at 
the Arnold School of Music. 


Pilzer Under Judson Management 
Maximilian Pilzer, who reappeared in New York this 
season after an absence of six years, is now under the 
management of Concert Management Arthur Judson. Mr. 
Pilzer will be heard next season in recital in New York 
and other cities. 


Orchestras Reéngage Landowska 
Wanda Landowska has been reéngaged for next season by 
the Philadelphia Philharmonic and New York Symphony 
orchestras, and will also be heard with the Cincinnati and 
St. Louis orchestras. 


Flesch to Play with Orchestra in New York 

Carl Flesch will have three orchestral appearances in New 
York next season, He has been re-engaged for a pair of 
concerts by the Philharmonic Orchestra and he will also be 
heard with the Friends of Music. 


Myra Hess to Play with New York Symphony 

Myra Hess, the pianist, has been engaged to appear as 
soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra in Aeolian 
Hall in December, under the baton of the guest conductor, 
Vladimir Golschmann. 


Easton to Appear in Savannah 
Contracts have just been signed by the Savannah Music 
Club and Haensel & Jones, Miss Easton’s managers, for an 
appearance next season at Savannah, Ga, for Florence 
Easton. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


SALZEDO—SEVEN YEARS OF RETROSPECTION 


valzedo has been working towards the advancement of 
nusic, and especially harp music, in America for about 
even years. In that short time he has actually raised the 

tion of the harp from that of a minor instrument, rarely 
card except incidentally in the orchestra, to an instrument 
f recognized importance, sought after as a solo instrument, 
und often heard in solo accompanied by the orchestra. 
Salzedo himself has played with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, the Philadelphia Orchestra, the New York Phil- 
and many other symphony orchestras throughout 
the country. He has played with the Friends of Music, at 
the Berkshire Festivals. He was one of the organizers of 
the International Composers’ Guild. He has made two 
transcontinental tours. He has played with the Trio de 
Lutece, with the Salzedo Harp Ensemble. He has gone 
as far as Texas about twenty times. 

In the same period it is to be noted that the style of 
music that is written for the harp, and the sort of publishers 
who are printing the most serious music for the harp, have 
altogether changed. The fact that the distinguished old 
firm of G. Schirmer, Inc., New York, is now publishing 
th type of serious music is significant. Salzedo’s own 
hook, The Modern Study of the Harp, is in its second edi 
tion with this firm, and he has also published a large number 

harp compositions as well as transcriptions of the classics 


I 


narmonic, 


t only with Schirmer but also with the Composers’ Music- 


Corporation, and with Leduc (Paris). 

It is also significant that Salzedo is the composer of the 
first sonata for harp and piano, a work which created a 
most favorable impression as played by Salzedo at the piano 
ind his pupil Marie Miller playing the harp part. Miss 
Miller has won an enviable position for herself, being head 

harp department of the Institute of Musical Art, 
York, and selected by Casella, Varese, Salzedo and 
their works at the International 


of the 
New 
ther composers to play 
Composers’ Guild 

Ihe success of Salzedo's pupils has its penalties, as Mr 
Salzedo himself for he finds himself obliged to give 
up his Harp Ensemble next season because the artists who 
took part in it have become prominent. and independent and 
can no longer give time to it. Salzedo has created a real 
demand for the harp and not only are his pupils busy, but 
also he himself is constantly active, as witness the fact that 
he has played in Rochester six times, in Detroit twenty-two 
times, and has been reengaged time and again in every place 
where he has appeared 

He has not been to Europe for seven years because he 
has found his time so fully occupied in this country and has 
determined to concentrate his efforts upon the propagation 
if American musical activity. With this object in view 
he organized the International Composers’ Guild (with 
Varese) as already mentioned, He also organized the Na 
tional Association of Harpists, which has now grown to 
such dimensions that it has eigheeen chapters. He started 
the publication of the Eolian Review, a well known harp 
magazine, which also interests itself in all that is modern in 
music. He was associated with Schmitz in the organiza- 
tion of the Franco-American Musical Society, and he also 
aided in the organization of the American Section of the 
International Society for Contemporary Music, of which 
organization, as of these others, he is on the directorate 
All of these organizations have been uniformly successful, 
and the National Association of Harpists is now creating 
a prize competition for harp composers. 

Mr. Salzedo says it is necessary to the proper advance 
ment of the harp to evolve a fine school of harp teachers 
who are fine musicians as well, with a thorough knowledge 
of the clessics as well as the moderns, and in this aim he 
is being singularly successful. Where will be found an- 
other organization of instrumentalists of any kind which 
will conduct such an official organ as the Eolian Reveiw? 
And among the pupils who are spreading the gospel are: 
the first harpist of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, the 
first harpist of the Rochester Symphony Orchestra and 
head of the harp department of the Eastman School, head 
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of the harp department of the Cummington (Mass.) School, 
of the Chambersberg School (Pa.), of the Finch School, 
New York, and in the Greenwich Village Theater (New 
York), Folks Theater (Philadelphia), Princess Theater 
(New York). And Marie Miller has not only toured the 
States but is spending the summer 
in Paris teaching American and 
French students. 

Finally, Salzedo—composer, vir- 
tuoso, teacher, organizer—is also an 
inventor, and has on the market, 
with Lyon & Healy, a harp damper, 
which is proving a decided suc- 
cess. He is also the inventor of 
many possible harp colors or tones 
which are becoming a part of the 
regular technic of the modern harp. 

Readers of the Musicat Courter 
will certainly agree that the past 
seven years have been an active and 
useful seven years for Salzedo! F. 


American Legion Concert 
in Larchmont 


“Those who were present un- 
doubtedly had their musical ex- 
perience immensely enriched, for 
the artists appearing revealed the 
training of an unparalleled master 
of musical thought. 

“To Alveda Lofgren, whose 
beautiful soprano was greatly ad- 
mired at her first appearance on the 
occasion of the last Legion concert, 
was entrusted the opening of the 
program, her selections being two 
widely contrasted songs by La- 
Forge, which displayed both feel- 
ing and volume, and some beauti- 
ful and effortless high notes. 

“Tears of God (Mowrey) proved 
an effective vehicle for the display 
of Cyril Pitt’s unusually fine tenor. 
His second number, Where’er You 
Walk (Handel), had a pronounced 
appeal, due in part to his splen- 
didly clear enunciation. On_ the 
second half of the program the 
prayerful quality of his voice was 
again evident in The Poet Sings 
(Watts), Duna (McGill), and 
Life (Curran), interpreted with 
unvarying competence. 

“Louise Smith, a charming 
young contralto, sang her two 
groups of songs as if she likes to 
sing better than anything else in 
the world! Her enthusiasm is not 
surprising considering her natural 
endowment of a magnificent contralto voice, fresh and 
exceedingly pliant, the possibilities of which she exploited 
with astonishing artistic understanding and control. Her 
John o’ Dreams (Scott), Deep River, and The Two 
Magicians, proved an excellent choice and established her 
popularity at once. The reception accorded her later num- 
bers was a tribute to her unstinted feeling and sincerity. 

“A. Marentze Nielsen’s choice of Scandinavian songs in 
costume proved a happy one, and she established an in- 
timacy with her audience by carefully explaining each 
number, a Swedish folk song, a wistful little song by 
Sandstrom, and a Norwegian folk song in the first group, 
and in the second an appealing lullaby by Hartmann. Her 
voice possesses great charm and finish, capable of both 
joyful sincerity and wistful pathos. Her long braids under 
her fetching cap with the flowing red streamers made an 
effective finish to her peasant costume. She was called back 
for an encore, giving The Icicle (Bassett), with charm. 

“Charles Bradford Beach swung into instant popularity 
with a rich baritone so unusual in quality and range as to 
astonish his audience with its vigor and endurance. Mr. 
Beach is well acquainted with the technic of histrionism, 
revealing in his interpretations a finesse which was often 
exquisite, and a sureness of musical instinct continually in 
evidence and amazing. It was in the second half of the 
program that he received the full plaudits of his audience, 
the comedy touch of the Wreck of the Julie Plant (O’Hara), 
and the charm of the Pretty Creature (Wilson), leading 
up to the climax of Danny Deever, which Mr. Beach pre- 
sented with all the dramatic appeal of a one-act play set to 


music,”—The Larchmont (N. Y.) Times, May 8, 1924. 


Jessie Fenner Hill Pupils’ Recital 


The Wurlitzer auditorium held a large and interested 
audience on Wednesday evening, June 18, .when Jessie 
Fenner Hill, well known New York vocal teacher, pre- 
sented fifteen of her pupils in recital. The work of all the 
young singers revealed good tone placement, interpretative 
ability of a high order, as well as general understanding 
of the various numbers rendered, and reflected much credit 
upon Mrs. Hill’s teaching method. The participants were 
Ruth I, Leard, Mary Kelley, Mae C. Ford, Olive Badger 
Stacey, Georgianna ‘Moore, Dorothea Brandt, Emily Stein- 
er, J. Adele Puster, Amelia V. B. Coleman, Janet Shair, 
Thelma DeC, Alberga, Mary G. Leard, Eugenia Domanska, 
and Anna E, Staudt, who were heard in numbers by Barnby, 
Burleigh, Brown, Foster, Ronald, Dum, DiNogero, Camp- 
bell-Tipton, Allitsen, Crist, D’'Lorah, Hahn, Tosti, Handel, 
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Curran, LaForge, MacFayden, Wood, Pierson, Spross, 
Mana-Zucea, Cox, Travers, Warren, Brahe, Sanderson, 


d’Hardelot, and Fiske. 

Despite the length of the program which contained eigh- 
teen numbers, the audience remained to the very end. Anca 
Seidlova accompanied the singers and likewise contributed 
two piano solos by Joseph Suk—Elegie, and Spring Breezes. 


CARLOS SALZEDO 


Barbour and Patton Soloists at Willow Grove 


Henry Hadley, who was chosen to carry on Victor Her- 
bert’s Orchestra at Willow Grove Park, Philadelphia, has been 
conducting four programs each day and evening, as planned 
by the late composer-conductor. Mr. Hadley was a life- 
long friend of Mr. Herbert and having been closely associat- 
ed with him so many years, perhaps no other conductor is 
better fitted to interpret Herbert’s music. The audiences 
are certainly showing their appreciation of the splendid 
orchestra and excellent readings of the pieces they have 
learned to love during the past twenty years of Mr. Her- 
bert’s annual engagement at Willow Grove. 

On Tuesday evening, June 24, two memorial concerts 
were given. On this occasion the Strawbridge and Clothier 
Chorus, under Dr. Herbert J. Tily, presented, with soloists 
and orchestra, two choral works by Victor Herbert, The 
Captive, and The Call to Freedom. The soloists were Inez 
Barbour and Fred Patton. Dr. Tily composed a short work 
for the chorus, Crossing the Bar, for this occasion, and Mr. 
Hadley conducted his Elegie for cello and orchestra, played 
by Paul Kefer. 


Jonas Pupil Plays Farewell 


Louise Henkelman, one of the advanced pupils of Alberto 
Jonas, gave a brief farewell recital on Monday evening, 
June 16, at her master’s studio, 19 West 85th street, before 
an assemblage of her fellow pupils and several invited 
guests. Miss Henkelman left for Europe June 24 in com- 
pany with Mr. and Mrs. Alberto Jonas, and will effect her 
formal debut at a Berlin recital in October, to be followed 
by other appearances, some of them with orchestra, in Ham- 
burg, Breslau, etc. Those who listened to Miss Henkel- 
man last week were delighted with her crisp technic, her 
sincere musicianship and her refined tone and phrasing. 
She played a Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue, Chopin’s E 
major scherzo, some shorter numbers by Debussy and 
Juon, Burlesque —— by Gabrilowitsch, and the Mephisto 
Waltz by Liszt. Enthusiastic plaudits rewarded the player 
throughout her recital and at its conclusion the other pupils 
presented her with a farewell gift in the shape of a hand- 
some Tiffany travelling clock. Miss Henkelman made a 
graceful little speech of thanks, 


Fort Wayne News of Fifteen Years Ago 


An interesting article appeared in the Fort Wayne, Ind., 
News-Sentinel of May 31, entitled What Happened in Fort 
Wayne Fifteen and Forty Years Ago. It ran in part as 
follows : 

Fifteen years ago, May 26.—Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, was 
today added to the list of artists who will appear here on the 
program of the May festival. Other artists include Mr. Wither- 
spoon, bass, and Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson. 


Chemet for Metropolitan 


Renée Chemet will again be the visiting soloist at one of 
the Sunday night concerts at the Metropolitan Opera House 
next season. This, together with her New York Symphony 
appearance in November, and her own recital later in the 
season, will make three New York appearances. 
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Dickens’ Characters Relive Under Mortimer 
Kaphan’s Interpretation 

Dickens’ characters will live, breath and have their being 
on the stage, realistically portrayed by Mortimer Kaphan, 
perhaps one of the greatest living impersonators of the 
English writer. 

All the world loves Charles Dickens, the master of smiles 
and tears, and though on June 9, 1870, he fell asleep for- 
ever, his marvelous characters live and will continue to live 
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while the world lasts. He did more than any other man to 
show the fortunate part of humanity how the other half 
lived. He was the greatest reformer of his age. He was 
loved by good men and women of all ranks. The Queen 
was his steadfast admirer. He did more good than sermons 
preached from all the pulpits. His religion was, “Do all 
the good you can, in all the ways you can, and to all the 
people you can.” While many elocutionists have given ex- 
cellent readings and recitals, it has remained for Mortimer 
Kaphan, America’s foremost character portrayer, to present 
Dickens’ characters to us in real life, just as the author saw 
them in England. 

No knowledge of Dickens or his literature is required to 
appreciate this entertainment fully, as Mr. Kaphan develops 
each character in full view of the audience, complete in 
costume and make-up, with appropriate monologue. If the 
books lying on our table at home should suddenly come to 
life; if the characters in those familiar volumes should 
step out from the well-worn covers and speak to us, and 
tell us the stories of their troubled lives, what a startling 
revelation it would be. Yet that is just what Dickens’ 
characters do in the hands of Mr. Kaphan. They step 
right out of the pages; they stand before us; they talk to 
us; they tell us their heart stories. It is not mimetic art; 
it is reality. 

Critics declare that his portrayals of Dickens’ characters 
are the most realistic which have been presented on the 
American stage. As one sees the impersonations, he almost 
forgets that he is living in the present day and is swept back 
through the years to the time when the people of whom 
Dickens wrote were furnishing for him the characters and 
plots with which he made his name immortal. 

Mr. Kaphan’s tour will include the leading cities in the 
United States and Canada. MHarriet de Young Kaphan, 
soprano, formerly of the Chicago Opera, will appear in 
many joint recitals with Mr. Kaphan, giving a musical and 
dramatic treat which should prove an event in concert 
history. D. F. 


W. Henri Zay Pupil Wins Success 

J. Hilliard Carter achieved a brilliant success on June 2, 
in Bridgeport, Conn. His fine tenor voice was much ad- 
mired and he had to add several encores. He sang Una 
furtiva lagrima from Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore for his 
first number, to which his rich, sympathetic quality of voice 
is particularly suited. An encore was demanded, and he 
contributed the serenade from Le Roi d’Ys. His second 
group consisted of five songs headed by Handel's O Sleep, 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me, in which he sings the long run 
in one breath and at a deliberate pace, instead of dividing 
it into two or three pieces, as is generally done. He was 
obliged to sing two encores after this group. A party was 
tendered Mr. Carter after the concert and a re-engagement 
assured him. 

Mr. Carter also gave a recital recently at Reidsville, N. C., 
on which occasion he rendered a program consisting of 
operatic arias, as well as French, Italian and German 
numbers. His audience was large and appreciative. 

Mr. Carter has been studying with Mr. Zay for the past 
two years. He is a serious student and his teacher expects 
him to reach great heights in his profession. 


Palmer Christian’s Season’s Engagements 


Palmer Christian, former Chicago organist, now occupy- 
ing the Chair of Music, University School of Music, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., has had engagements of note, covering the 
South’ and Mid- West, during the past season, in part as 
follows: Chicago Symphony Orchestra, in an’ organ and 
orchestra concert, Chicago; Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
May Festival, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Rochester Symphony 
Orchestra, A. O. convention; biennial convention, Na- 


tional Federation of Music Clubs, Asheville, N. C.; 
Rochester Convention, National Association of Organists; 
Michigan Chapter, American Guild of Organists (Detroit) ; 
N. C. Chapter, American Guild of Organists (Greens- 
boro). Other engagements include three recitals in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., since January 1, 1924; Palm Beach, Fla.; 
Savannah, Ga.; Evanston, Ill.; Davenport, Waterloo, Ia.; 
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Plymouth, Ind.; Muskegon, Manistee, Big Rapids, Mich., 
in addition to the weekly recitals at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Next season Mr. Christian will be under the management 
of Philip La Rowe, of Ann Arbor, Mich. During the 
months of July and August, Mr. Christian will be in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico, preparing programs for the com- 
ing season’s recitals, 


Roselle With Charlton 


Anne Roselle, dramatic soprano of the San Carlo Opera 
Company, has arranged to make a number of concert appear- 
ances next season under the management of Loudon Charl- 
ton, these in addition to her operatic engagements. Miss 
Roselle is widely known to the American concert public 
through her work several years ago with the Scotti Opera 
Company, the Metropolitan Opera Company, and last year 
with the San Carlo. Besides, early in 1923, she was the 
only soloist who toured with the Minneapolis Orchestra 
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when it made nearly fifty appearances in a trip of six weeks 
all over the United States, including the Pacific Coast. 

Miss Roselle’s stage career commenced when, as a girl of 
twelve, she studied in one of the leading theatrical schools 
in her native city, Budapest, Hungary. Following her grad- 
uation there with such plays and operettas in her repertory 
as the Merchant of Venice, the Merry Widow, and the 
Dollar Princess, she disregarded opportunities for contracts, 
was married, and came to the United States. 

For a time Miss Roselle gave up the stage entirely, but 
about five years ago, after a period of vocal study, she 
appeared at the Rialto and Rivoli theaters, New York, 
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Maine Perna Plans 


Lewiston, Me., June -Professor William Rogers 
Chapman, director in chiei of the Maine Music Fes- 
tivals has announced a slight innovation in the star 
soloist of this year. It has been the custom to have 
the same well known star for the first evening .con- 
cert at Bangor and Portland. Last year, for the first 
time, Lewiston had a Festival, and it will also have 
a Festival again this year. Instead of one singer. 
Prof, Chapman will have three. Mabel Garrison will 
sing at the Eastern Maine Festival at Bangor, which 
is to be held October 2, 3, and 4; Mme. Jeritza will 
sing at the Maine Festival at Portland, which will be 
October 6, 7, and 8; and Sigrid Onegin will sing at 
the Lewiston Festival set for October 9 and 10. 

Other stars will be the same for each Festival and 
are as follows: Marcella Roeseler, Devora Nadworney, 
Joan Ruth, Leonard Delcredo, Alfredo Gandolfi, and 
Enzo Bezano, 

The opera for the three Festivals will be Ll Trova- 
tore and the principal parts are assigned as follows: 
Leonora, Mme. Roeseler; Azucena, Miss Nadworney ; 
Inez, Miss Ruth; Manrico, Mr. Delcredo; Count di 
Luna, Mr. Gandolfi, and Ferrando, Mr. Bezano, 

Benno Rabinowitch, who appeared here in concert 
last winter, will be the violinist and the orchestra will 
be from the Philharmonic and Symphony Societies 

I i. F 


of New York 











which were already offering musical programs with their 
motion pictures.. Her yoice caught the attention of Hugo 
Reisenfeld and Jacques Cuini, a Hammerstein stage man- 
ager, and upon their advice she took up the idea of an 
Operatic career more seriously. Her engagement with the 
Scotti company followed shortly, and then later came het 
connection with the Metropolitan, and with the San Carfo 
company, with whom she was a guest artist over a. period 
of fourteen weeks, 

Next season Miss Roselle has a regular place on the San 
Carlo roster, and her concert engagements, under Loudon 
Charlton, will therefore be limited in number 


Gray-Lhevinne Delights Oil City, Pa. 


Following her three appearances in Oil City, Pa., Estelle 
Gray-Lhevinne, violinist, received the appended from Edith 
G. Tyler of Rouseville, a suburb of Oil City: “Mme. Gray 
Lhevinne came to Oil City and completely captivated the 
capacity audience. Her aiternoon concerts were played to 
two packed houses and the enthusiasm of the youth was 
amazing. Her evening concert was opened by the beautiful 
concerto Romantique, by Godard, which gave her a splendid 
opportunity to display her wonderful, sonorous tone. The 
Zephyr, by Hubay, as she ran up and down the scale and 
glittered and coruscated in the rapid passages and beautiful 
harmonies, took one back to the countryside with its beauti 
ful flowers and birds. The Fantasie Appassionato, by Vieux 
temps, she played in a tempestuous manner, creating a sen 
sation and showing her marvellous technic and absolute 
command of the violin. Oil City people will eagerly await 
a return engagement of Mme. Gray-Lhevinne.” 


Roma Continues Under Johnston Management 


Lisa Roma, the popular young soprano, will continue 
under the management of R. E. Johnston for another year 
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IV. 
APPLICATION 


The application of these numerous details of tune construction is by no 
means easy. It would be more so if we could gather any certain knowledge of 
the workings of the mind in its creative moments. But of this we have no 
knowledge. We cannot guess whether tunes start with rhythm, speed, note- 
successiun, harmony, or whether they spring complete into the mind stimulated 
by the creative impulse. 

But we do know that tunes by the great masters have been improved in the 
making, that out of a rather poor germ a great melody has grown, And we 
know, too, that the alterations necessary to the attainment of this result have 
generally been slight enough. It is, therefore, from this point of view that 
this chapter shall be treated. 

It is doubtful that, as one writer has suggested, a tune-germ is a mere 
note-direction, like, for instance, the notes of a broken chord or an ascending 
or descending scale. I am more inclined to the belief that every tune springs 
to the mind with some of the elements of note-succession and rhythm, and, 
possibly, its intended characteristic sentiment—grave or gay—and, therefore, 
speed. 

If this be the case, then the weaknesses will lie within the more intimate 
details of design. That is to say, this embryo tune will lack rhythmic force, 
strength of accent, variety of phrase-ending, flux, and, especially, that lucidity 
that arises from the proper placing of commas, These are matters which can 
sometimes, to some extent at least, be rectified, and by the persistent develop- 
ment of his own tunes the student may, I believe, gradually improve upon the 
gifts with which he may happen to be endowed. And it may not be without 
point to-add that this belief is strengthened by a comparison of the wonderful 
development of Beethoven, who constantly worked upon and built upon his 
sketches, and the relative failure of Schubert, who wrote some of his very 
greatest music at the beginning of his career and left us a mass of music of a 
quality entirely unworthy of his genius. 


Beauty 


Beauty is a poor word to apply to tune or theme. It applies properly only 
to a single class of music, and not to the largest or most important class. For 
we do not call a powerful, energetic, expressive theme beautiful. Still less do 
we call a grotesque theme beautiful, though it may be the very finest kind of 
music. 

But there is no other word that covers the ground, and I have used the word 
beauty to express the idea of merit no matter what the nature of the tune. 
And the student will do well not to dwell too greatly upon the narrow meaning 
of beauty, for I have noticed that the great desire of young composers is to 
write something sweet and pretty, even when their ideas do not lie in that 
direction. And they entirely fail to perceive that many tunes which we 
naturally call beautiful move at a good pace and with considerable vigor. 

The first idea of the majority of American students is to divest their muse 
of vigor. Why? Well, perhaps it is because we Americans lean rather in the 
direction of vigor, popularity, vulgarity even, and we instinctively draw away 
from it, unless it be our desire to embrace it wholeheartedly and not to oppose 
our natural impulses. 

These remarks are placed here as a warning. For students who undertake 
to divest their tunes of rhythm are sure to make poor tunes. This does not 
mean that the tunes must be of the sort we call “popular” music, or must 
depend upon rhythm for their effectiveness—that is to say, be rhythmic tunes 
like marches, dances and the like. But it does mean that all good tunes have 
strong rhythm even if they are adagio or larghetto, even if they are soft and 
sweet. 

And the student, in attempting to apply the suggestions set down in these 
pages, must bear in mind the importance of a strong, clearly-defined rhythm, 
and must bear in mind, too, the necessity of clearly articulated commas— 
phrase divisions and subdivisions. In order that the student may be aided 
in this, an attempt will be made to tabulate the principal devices composers 
have found useful in its accomplishment. All of them have been mentioned 
frequently, and all of them carefully explained, in the foregoing pages. They 
are here set together so that the student may have them under his eye for 
ready reference, and they are arranged in alphabetical order for convenience. 


Table of Tune Elements 


A. THE NOTE A. Constantly used as a part of the tonic chord, not in 
the harmony, but in the melody. See Ex. 15a and Ex. 66i. Since it must 
evidently resolve it gives a sense of flux. It is also useful in permitting 
certain rhythms by adding a note to the tonic when used as a broken chord. 
For instance, in a familiar tune by Nevin: G-A-C-E-G-G. 

ACCENTS. Very essential to proper tune making. Weak accents always 
denote a poor tune. The simplest devices for their production are repeated 
notes, suspended notes, very short notes or grace notes, a “short-long” rhythm. 
To a lesser degree also passing chords and parallel thirds and sixths. See 
Ex. 46 (repeated notes and short-long); Ex. 40 (short-long, parallel thirds 
and suspensions) ; Exs. 70d and 11 (suspensions) ; Ex. 26 (passing harmonies 
and parallel thirds) ; Ex. 27 (parallel sixths, passing chords and suspensions) ; 
Exs. 82a and b (short notes or grace notes). Accents are as often in the 
middle of the bar as at the beginning. They are often apparently misplaced, 
as in Exs. 69b and 17—but they must never be misplaced at the final cadence. 

ALTERED CHORDS. Common device for marking bar-rhythms. See 


Ex. 24. See also what is said under the head of Accents. The 4-6 chord is 
frequently an altered dominant and it is often sufficient to indicate a phrase 


section by merely placing the fifth of the tonic chord in the bass. See Exs. 3 


and 31, 

BRIDGE. (Or “period after comma.”) A generally rather colorless pas- 
sage connecting the phrase germ with its reiteration. See Ex. 32a, bars 5 to 8, 
and Ex. 41, the descending chromatic in bar two. Many tunes have no well- 
defined bridge. (The term as here used is not to be confused with the bridge 
between sections of the sonata form.) 

CADENCE. A sort of partial cadence is useful in producing the comma. 
See Exs. 32a and b, the suggestions of tonic-dominant-tonic. The forms of 
closing cadences need not be treated here, but it is necessary to point out that 
the regular harmony changes at each bar or phrase section are frequently 
shortened at the cadence, as, for instance, in Auld Lang Syne, where there 
is a harmony in each bar until bar eight, which has sub-dominant-dominant, 
leading to the tonic close. 

CHROMATICS. Useful at all times to fill in the rhythm. They are gen- 
erally not harmonized with separate chords, but sometimes strength is given 
to the rhythm by setting a chord on the chromatic note. See Exs. 19a (Rosary), 
19b (Love Sends a Little Gift). When used in accompaniment, chromatics 
must not interfere with regular flow of tune, must not turn tune aside from 
its natural direction. 

CLIMAX. Not an essential tune feature. Schubert’s great melody, Nihe 
des Geliebten, Ex. 75g, starts on its highest note and again touches the same 
note four times in the six bars which constitute its entire length. But a 
partial climax, as in the second bar of Ex. 84a, the Berceuse from Jocelyn, 
is useful, and its construction should be practiced. All climax effects are pro- 
duced by a gradual rise of melody accompanied by an actual or apparent rise 
of harmony or bass, or a rising harmony and melody with descending bass. 

COMMA. Most important of tune essentials. It is produced in many ways 
already outlined in detail, the commonest of them being: suspension above or 
below a note of the harmony; a short note separating two longer notes; “cut 
off ;” staccato; grace notes; long notes separated by turns; short-long rhythm 
(especially to end phrase section) ; a passing dominant touched upon between 
tonics; rhythms used in striking contrast to each other; partial cadences; 
changing harmony without change of tune-note (as in the Lost Chord); an 
apparent “hold” on some note of the tune (Ex. 37) or actual lengthening of 
a note (Ex. 62h); passage to passing sub-dominant in 4—6 position; resolution 
of strongly accented passing chord (which seems to include partial cadence 
and diminuendo). A comma must be very near the beginning of the tune, 
with other commas to follow; but commas are less essential in the develop- 
ment-section, for the reason that, the tune-formula once established, the mind 
of the listener supplies regular subsequent subdivisions through analogy. 

CUT-OFF. Sometimes produced by a tie over beat or bar, sometimes by 
a staccato. See Exs. 41, 69a (sixth bar), 70c (staccato at beginning ;—and 
the note at the beginning of the fourth bar is really a staccato cut-off), 71 
(second bar). A useful device for comma making, but must not be confused 
with arbitrary expression marks—slurs and staccatos. 

DEAD-SPOT. (See Ex. 61.) The most frequent of all causes for failure 
in tune making. It results from rest where there should be motion, a sustained 
note where there should be several notes to indicate a rhythm. In another 
form it results from reaching the cadence key or chord too soon and not 
knowing how to fill in the interval before the close. (See “Flux.’’) 

DISSONANCE. Generally the same as a suspension above or below a note 
of the basic harmony. Often serves to produce accent and flux. Sometimes 
avoided by use of passing chord. 

E. THE NOTE.E. Very common with the dominant harmony especially in 
cadence with downward motion, E-C. This is so usual that the note so used 
often suggests a dominant-tonic progression even when the dominant chord is 
actually not used. It thus results in the effect of partial cadence or comma. 

EXPRESSION. Try, always, to make your tunes in such a manner that 
they demand certain details of expression—crescendos, decrescendos,: staccatos, 
real or apparent holds, etc. The more character of this sort a tune has the 
better it is. 

FLUX. (Forward motion, expectation.) Of less importance in strongly 
rhythmic tunes than in floating, flowing tunes. This is not a question of speed 
but of character, and the rule is: the weaker the accents, the stronger must be 
the suggestion of flux. The best examples are the Prize Song from Meister- 
singer, the Berceuse from Jocelyn, the Swan of Saint-Saéns, the Bach-Gounod 
Ave-Maria. The floating effect is also strongly felt in Ex. 29c, from Trovatore, 
and, similarly, in Schubert’s Ave-Maria. It is produced either by use of 
“sliding” or “gliding” passing harmonies, a sustained note manifestly leading 
to something, or the reiteration of a short figure as in Ex. 66). 

FOUR-SIX CHORD. Used to express cadence or partial cadence. Usually 
an altered dominant, but also altered tonic so as to suggest sub-dominant. As 
altered dominant see Ex. 31; as altered tonic see Ex. 9. The chord is im- 
portant in setting bar rhythms. Approach to a new key in modulation is 
frequently made through this chord. See Ex. 25. 

GERM. The tune-germ is always very short. See Ex. 7lc. Sometimes 
it is merely a rhythm. See Ex. 45. Sometimes it is divided into two parts. 
See Ex. 65a. (This is not to be confused with the “question” and “answer” 
form, for a tune-germ may be made of two parts and then followed by a 
quite distinct “answer,” or part of the tune-germ may be used to produce an 
“answer,” as in this theme.) When a tune-germ is divided into two parts, 
either one or both of those parts may be used in the development. The two 
parts are always separated by a comma, but a one-part tune-germ may also 
be split in two by acomma. See Ex. 71 where the comma comes in the middle 
of the first bar after the first quarter note. The germ in this case is separated 
from the answer by a rest. 


(To be continued next week.) 
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FORTUNE GALLO 


Announces the Special Engagement of 


MISS 


ADDY MORRISON 


Lyric Soprano 


as a featured artiste of the galaxy of European and American singers of notable distinction that will 
surround the incomparable 


TAMAKI MIURA 


In the special de luxe Fall tour of America’s greatest concert course headline attraction, the 


San Carlo Grand Opera Company 


“Abby Morrison made her debut as Marguerite in ‘Faust’ last night, bringing a light, flexible voice of great charm 
to the role.’—New York Evening Mail. 





ABBY MORRISON 


“Signor Beniamino Gigli and Abby Morrison gave a wonderful interpretation of a scene from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
which brought out the fine dramatic qualities of both artists.’.—-New Haven Union. 

“Miss Morrison was immediately a favorite. Her voice is of the noble dramatic type and gives evidence of much care- 
ful preparation.”—New Haven Register. 

“Miss Morrison has a pleasing stage presence and a clear and flexible soprano voice. She delighted the audience.” 
New Haven Journal-Courier. 

“A duet for tenor and soprano, from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ sung by Gigli and Miss Morrison was greeted with deaf- 
ening applause.”—New Haven Times-Leader. 

“Miss Morrison possesses strong personality and is attractive in appearance. The outstanding quality of her performance 
is the expressive rendition that captivates her audience.”—Paterson Evening News. 

“Abby Morrison has a sweet soprano lyric voice. She has had the honor of being presented to the King and Queen of 


England. She is a descendant of General Putnam and of fine American lineage. Her voice is pure and her graciousness 
of manner helped to make her appearance with Gigli and Gerardy thoroughly enjoyable.”—Paterson Press-Guardian. 


“Miss Morrison possesses beauty of voice that pleases.”—Paterson Morning Call. 


The special San Carlo tour last season proved the operatic feature that saved the day for many concert courses. 
The limited Fall tour now in process of organization is designed to fill return engagements, although a few new 
bookings will be made. For time and terms, write or wire 


FORTUNE GALLO : . Aeolian Building, New York 
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“SUCCESS IS DREAMS,” SAYS MUNZ 
—AND MUNZ OUGHT TO KNOW 


An Interview by Esther Carples 


“Success is dreams. It comes to one because of dreams 
and stays longest with those who dream.” 

The romantic tradition of New York has it that within 
one of the many brownstone houses in the upper part of 
the city which are managed selectly and hospitably by good 
hearted ladies who rent out front parlors, that behind the 
antedated lace curtains of these aging brownstone 


lightly $ 
' s. real genius in its first moments is to be found living 


front 
modestly and gloriously 

Che imagination has been taught not to expect in the best 

tances balconied studios and tapestried walls as a setting. 
[he romantic tradition still clings to homely surroundings 
especially for the young. Well, the romantic tradition has 
the additional glamour of reality 

Che first time the present writer was sent to interview 
jascha Heifetz he was found occupying a small room in a 
Chicago hotel and munching grapes. His mother was ad 
monishing severely that Jascha please not eat so many 
grapes and return to his practising. Jascha, like a good 
hoy, obeyed and went into his little cubicle while his mother 
met the reporters outside That was seven or eight years 
wo, when Heifetz’s star first rose luminously in the musical 
lirmament 

lhe assignment this time was Miinz, Miecyslaw Miunz, 
pianist, the brilliant youngster of twenty-three, who has 
roused the critics the past two seasons to that fine frenzy of 
adjectives that accompanies the discovery of a new genius. 
(he address slip said 53 West Ninety-first street—Munz. 
rhe landlady said over the telephone that young Mr, Miinz 

she pronounced it Moonz, leaving out the outlandish for- 
was out. “He practices in the morning,” she 


cign phonetics s 
’ She was inquisi- 


volunteered, “and then he is out all day.’ 
tively and unmistakably proud. 

But Miinz was found in at five. The address led to a 
brownstone house indistinguishable from the rest of the 
houses in the long ledge of brick that makes up the block. 
Miinz occupies the front parlor when he is not on tour, He 
und his boy friend, to be more exact, occupy it. He is still 
at that stage. The friend is a boy from Budapest, and when 
Miinz decided to adventure to the United States, his friend 
came with him. A big grand piano was in the room near the 
window, Mitinz was there, and the rest of the ‘room only 
came into focus later as background. ‘ 

The critics have been saying that young Miinz is a lyric 
genius, a rare and precious and phenomenal youth who plays 
the piano with the ultimate qualities of poetry and rapture. 
lhe story is that Munz appeared quite suddenly two seasons 
ago without much heralding, and, on the money of strangers 
and friends, gave a first concert at Aeolian Hall on October 
20, 1922. The following morning he found himself the 
artistic hero of the hour. Overnight he was made, the critics 
were jubilant and in accord. He was not simply another 
brilliant newcomer—he was Miinz, 

“I did not hear you knock the first time,” said Miinz in 
greeting. “I was playing. I am sorry.” 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about Minz is, that in 
him is the triumph of a guileless youth, a long, lanky boy, 
who has had the world all at his feet simply because of some 
inalienable quality within himself. One’s first impression 
of him is of a decidedly gentle and abashed and winning per- 
sonality. He has a long, lean Slav colored face and pale 
yellow hair. He is strong and lean and gawky, and looks 
as if he could row well with a varsity crew, only that his 
strength seems curiously transmuted into elegance and shy 
delicacy 

“When I came here,” said Miinz, “I knew nobody, but I 
went around to people and told them I would like to give a 
concert.” He talks very slowly and in round, velvety for- 
eign accents. “I had no money, but I had manv fine criti- 
cisms trom Europe. I just went around to people and told 
them I would like to give a concert, and everybody was nice 
to me, That was all there was to it—Oh, I did not have so 
many difficulties,” 

f a tale was written with the theme ef a sublime, young 
innocent going the rounds of New York’s hard-headed busi- 
ness men asking them for money and getting it by the simple 
process of making his appearance before them, the tale would 
be dismissed as astounding and unreal, but it records exactly 
the annals of young Miinz ; 

“I had some friends in Long Island who knew me from 
Europe,” he recounted, “and they invited some artists and 
friends over and I played for them. I went to the people 
who are now my managers, Haensel & Jones, and they told 
me a concert would cost $600, All my friends bought many 
tickets and paid for them in advance, I went to Berthold 
Neuer and other people and they said they would each ad- 
vance me $100, if I was sure I could raise the whole amount 
So I got the money for my first concert. 
ala very easy,” said Miinz. “Everybody is really very 
Kind. 


We sat down on a long couch opposite the piano, and 
Miinz went back a little further in his biography. It seems 
that without beckoning or importuning Fortune unduly that 
she has always watched over him solicitously. Just why he 
does not know. But Miinz looks so lovingly and trustingly 
and delicately at life that Fate no doubt feels recompensed 
for her favors. 

When he was eleven years old he went on a visit to an 
uncle who was a doctor in Trencsen-Teplitz, the famous 
play resort in old Hungary, and there at the time of his 
visit the Countess Pauline Metternich, a cousin of the late 





MIECYSLAW MUNZ 


Emperor Franz Joseph, staged a concert for charity, Young 
Miinz was asked to play, because his uncle was well known, 
but after the concert was over the Countess showed him 
with flowers and roses for his own sake. 

“She was a very lovely lady,” Miinz added, in remembered 
idolatry. The little boy was packed back to his parents in 
Cracov, Poland, soon after, but when he returned to Austria 
at the age of fourteen, the Countess saw that the boy got 
a scholarship and young Miinz attended the Academy of 
Music in Vienna for a year, and later studied with Busoni 
in Berlin. 

Miinz does not think it at all strange that he should have 
gotten. business men in New York to finance his first con- 
cert. The patron of his first concert in Berlin was a mer- 
chant's family with whom he was stopping. He came here 
expecting people to be the same everywhere, and they were. 

“If you want to do something very badly,” said Muinz, “if 
you know that there is no way but that you must succeed, 
why then other people will know it too. You somehow can 
make people feel things with you if you are in earnest 
enough. That seems to me the secret of success. 

“I'll tell you what,” Miinz said shyly. “I did not always 
think I was going to be a musician really. I did not have 
a lot of vain-glory about myself like other musicians—you 
know, watching my hair grow and feeling over serious 
about the expression of my eyes.” Miinz had said a whole 
lot for him. 

“Well, it took me a long time to make up my mind. Any- 
way, I think a dream must have a long beginning; you can- 
not rush right into it, it's better not to have too much push- 
ing from the outside or within. I liked to travel best when 
I was a boy and see the world, and music was far away, a 
goal to be reached in time. And I think that it is in the 
manner of going towards a goal and the way you do your 
traveling that determines the kind of success you will make. 

“Now I have become a musician, but I have not practised 
all my youth away. I play because I have seen many beauti- 
ful things and not because I have practised ten hours a day. 
I never practice more than two or three. But I know all 
the wharfs and docks in Europe. I have seen all kinds of 
places and walked towns at night, and I’ve known all kinds 
of people. I have had a fine time. People and places re- 
main with me like dreams. I forget them, but from time 
to time and for no reason at all, they come back into the 
mind like the picture of a garden or a summer day comes 
back, all complete. I believe I’ve walked oceans of streets 
and when I play sometimes I think I have stopped to pick 
an apple off an old wall. 

“Oh, I belive in being a gypsy,” said Miinz in his drawling, 
languorous voice. “Anyway, I think it is good training tor 
an artist, better than many academies. It fills the mind 
with pictures, and by this time I have learned a little trick. 
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I find I can practice quite as well when I am out walking in: 
the streets and thinking as | can at the piano, and I find 
that the more I play around in my head, the better the piano 
plays for me.” 

Some time later, and quite accidentally, the writer ran into 
young Miinz hiking with four foot paces down Central Park 
West. “Oh, I am going on a tour of the Orient,” said 
Miinz. “I have dreamed a long time of going, and now I 
am to go. I think—I think life is good—wonderful. Success: 
is in believing, in dreams, don’t you think?” Miinz was 
ecstatic, and what was there to say? Yes, always, for youths 
like him life has been full of glory. 

Then it was back to music again. He had been Ampicoed 
and heard his first records. 

“At first I was afraid to hear how much of myself I 
might have given away,” he broke in mirthfully. “But it 
was all right this time,” he laughed. “It was an old love 
story I had in mind when I Ampicoed that selection. 

“T give myself away frightfully in my playing,” he 
admitted. “You know these reenacting pianos are a great 
source of art and vanity to the musician. When I came 
here I coudn’t wait a day, but I must hear some Rach- 
maninoff and Godowsky pieces. I had never heard either 
play before and | wanted to judge of their reputation my- 
self. Now if there were only records of Rubinstein and 
Liszt | would know exactly where I stood,” Miinz wound 
up naively. 

Despite the glamour of his rise, Miinz is rather short on 
history. He was born the son of a jurist in Cracov, and 
until the age of eighteen the question of whether he should 
take up his father’s profession was a constantly argued 
proposition between father and son. “Many children suffer 
because their fathers or mothers have the ambition to be 
the parents of artists,” said Miinz smiling wisely, “but my 
father had no liking for a musician’s life for his sons, He 
said it takes children away from home, and he did not 
like the life. He enrolled me in the University of Cracov 
for the study of law, but I did not finish one semester and 
after that, there was nothing to be done but let me be a 
pianist, and my mother at least was glad. She was always 
a fine player herself. First she started teaching my big 
brother the piano, and he was a disappointment, and she 
was therefore twice glad when | showed a feeling for mu- 
sic. But when | got to the age of eighteen | knew definitely 
what my career would be.” 

“How do you like it here?” Miinz was asked. 

“Oh, I shall get myself killed before long,” he laughed. 
“I've gotten the American hurry habit, and [| am worse 
than anybody. I run across Fifth Avenue, and the police- 
men holler at me, and the lights are not the right color, 
but I cannot help myself. I am going nowhere in particu- 
lar, but I have to run. Then | go to too many parties, be- 
cause | like American dancing so much. Every letter I 
get from home my family writes: ‘Please, Mieczyslaw, do 
not smoke too much,’ but they do not yet know about the 
dancing.” One part of Miinz is all youthful gaiety. 

“I came to America on an impulse,” concluded Miinz. 
“T always do everything on impulse. We were sitting at 
home at supper, my mother and father and my brother 
and I, and I said to my family: ‘In two hours I am packed 
and off to America.’ And in two hours I caught the train 
for Budapest and there my friend joined me. We went to 
Cherbourg and caught the Berengaria and I shall always 
come and go on that boat. Maybe I am superstitious and 
maybe | just like to be tied to associations. If they are 
happy they make me more happy, and if I do foolish things 
I prefer to wait until I desire to change. Oh, I am very 
vain—I like to be myself. And after all, if I am not I, 
then who would I be?” And if this is an Alice-in-Wonder- 
land sort of query it also has depth to it. 

There has already been a fight on this score. “My man- 
agers tell me,” said Miinz, “that my bow is too modest, 
that my stage presence is too shy, but I shall not change 
for anybody.’ 

The exultation of youth, the illusion of a fabulously won- 

derful world is carried about by young Miinz. He was 
asked the inevitable when the interview was in his own 
room—would he play something. He played a lovely thing 
which Chopin composed while taking leave of a lady and 
wherein the hour strike is heard at intervals through the 
melody as the time of departure approaches. 
_“I always play best when I am in love,” said Miinz, 
simply. “Yes, Mr. Miinz,” he was prompted. “There was 
someone not so long ago,” said Miinz, “but it seems to me 
I have forgotten.” 

After his first couple of concerts, Paderewski gave a 
dinner for his young countryman and took Miinz under 
his wing. When Miinz again appeared this season he was 
welcomed with all the pomp and acclaim of a royal suc- 
cess—Stojowski ad Ganna Walska and Alexander Lam- 
bert in the audience and the best carriage trade, to para- 
phrase from the reviews the next day. From all of which 
it would seem that the thoroughfares of New York still 
at times reflect the fabled pavements of gold to fortuitous 
youth. 

Miinz is now in Japan and the latest cable from him is 
that he has been offered a contract to play eighty concerts 
in Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania through the sum- 
per. “Success is dreams,” said Miinz, and Miinz must 

now. 





Sigrid Onegin Popular 

Sigrid Onegin has the unusual distinction of having been 
engaged for her second consecutive appearance at the Maine 
Festival, under the direction of W. R. Chapman. Mme. 
Onegin’s tour, Concert Management Arthur Judson an- 
nounces, is almost completely booked, and it has been neces- 
sary to decline many applications because open time is avail- 
able only in certain territories. 


Hutcheson Camping in Massachusetts 


Ernest Hutcheson is spending June at his camp near 
Sandwich, Mass., one of the most idyllic spots on Cape 
Cod. During July and part of August he will again conduct 
master classes at Chautauqua, N. Y., where a number of 
America’s most promising young pianists will follow him. 


Jencie Callaway-John Arrives in Milan 


A card postmarked “Milano,” June 3,” from Jencie Calla- 
way-John, reads in part: “I arrived last night and was 
delighted upon calling for mail this morning to get the 
Musica Courier. It was like a welcome greeting.” 
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CLAUSSEN OFF FOR EUROPE AFTER 
ST. PAUL FESTIVAL 


Appointed Court Singer—A Futuristic Performance of 

S and Delilah—Returns to America in December 

Julia Claussen, after a few months’ sojourn “at home’— 
her home being New York—is preparing to sail again for 
Europe on July 12 after the termination of the St. Paul 
Festival the last week in June, and a few dates in between. 
She has booked passage on the Drottningholm for Goth- 
enburg. 

After two months’ vacation in Sweden, Mme. Claussen 
will join the Royal Opera in Stockholm, where she is en- 
gaged to sing a number of guest performances. She will 
then make a concert tour, after which she is scheduled for 
the series of performances at the Paris National Opera 
which had to be postponed from last year. Mme. Claus- 
sen looks forward to this trip with especial pleasure, as it 
will permit her to visit her daughter, Bojan, who is engaged 
to do several sketches at the Theatre Casino de Paris. 

Mme. Claussen was booked to sing at the Grand Opera, 
Paris, during December last year, but this engagement had 
to be postponed on account of the celebrations in connection 
with the Crown Prince of Sweden’s wedding to Lady 
Louise Montbatten of England. By special request of the 
King, Mme. Claussen appeared at the Musical Soiree, and 
was also among the invited to the banquet for the Royal 
Couple at the Palace in Stockholm. It is the above engage- 
ment at the Opera in Paris that Mme. Claussen expects to 
fill next fall. She will also sing at the opera houses of 
Stuttgart, Munich and Frankfort, filling engagements 
which also had to be postponed from last season. 

Appointed Court SINGER 

On January 1 of this year Mme. Claussen was appointed 
Court Singer by King Gustaf V of Sweden, an honor not 
like the German Kammersinger, but bestowed upon only 
a very few of the most distinguished of Sweden's artists. 
The only other similar appointments have been: The 
Countess Taube, wife of the Commandant of the Royal 
Palace, Stockholm, whose husband at the present time is 
on a visit to the United States; Mme. Sigrid Arnoldson, 
the Baroness Signe Rapee, and Mme. Nnay Larsen. The 
only Court Singer among men in Sweden is John Forsell, 
the famous baritone, formerly of the Metropolitan, now 
director of the Royal Opera, Stockholm. 

Another honor accorded Mme. Claussen was the presen- 
tation to her just before she left Sweden of the Christine 
Nilsson Medal by the Royal Academy of Music, Stock- 
holm, of which she is a member. She has previously re- 
ceived the Royal Academy of Music’s Ludwig Norman 
Medal and its Jenny Lind Medal, and in 1919 she was 
decorated by King Gustaf with the honorary degree of 
Litteris et Artibus. 

A Futuristic PERFORMANCE OF SAMSON AND DELILAH 

During her visit to Sweden last year Mme. Claussen 
appeared in a_ futuristic performance of Samson and 
Delilah at the Stockholm Opera with decoration and cos- 
tume designs by Grunwald, her Delilah costume being 
shown in the accompanying photograph. This extraor- 
dinary dress is supposed to be not so much futuristic as 
truly a reproduction of the ancient dress according to re- 
search of experts. The stiff flounces are of pink velvet. 
The skirt is open in front and the opening is covered by 
a hanging pendant of very elaborate design in blue stones 
set in gold. The hair is not dark but of flaming red. 

Returns TO AMERICA IN DECEMBER 

Mme. Claussen returns to America in December for 
her Metropolitan appearance after which she is booked for 
a number of dates, among them March 13 and 14 as soloist 
with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra and in recitals in 
Cape Giradeau, Mo.; Sedalia, Mo.; Fargo, N. D.; Winni- 
peg, etc. During the season just closing she sang the 
roles of Delilah in Samson and Delilah, and Amneris in 
Aida, at the Metropolitan in New York and on April 28 at 
the Metropolitan performance in Cleveland. Her reports 
from the New York papers are already familiar. Those 
from the Cleveland papers may be quoted in part as 
indicative of her success there. The Cleveland Times of 

- April 29 stated: “Julia Claussen may always be depended 
on to give a well rounded, artistic performance. As the 
Princess, suffering the tortures of unrequited love, she 
proved herself a capable actress, as well as a singer of the 
first rank. Mme. Claussen’s contralto voice is full and mel- 
low, with great dramatic power, and she was particularly 
graceful in all her scenes.” According to the Cleveland 
Press, “The role of Amneris was assumed by Julia Claussen 
and was a splendid realization of artistic singing and acting. 
That her voice has lost none of its opulent sonority was evi- 
dent in her scene with Aida. Both artists gave intensely 
emotional and dramatic portrayals of their respective roles. 

The critic of the Cleveland Plain Dealer was of the opin- 
ion that “Julia Claussen, velvet of voice and regal of pres- 
ence, achieved an outstanding success.” The reporter for 
the Cleveland News was equally enthusiastic in his praise of 
the noted singer, stating: “Julia Claussen looked very well 
as the Princess of Egypt and sang splendidly, particularly 
in the first scene of the second act, which is chiefly devoted 


to her.” - 


Louis Cornell to Enjoy Vacation Abroad 


Louis Cornell, American concert pianist, who for the past 
four years has been a member of the faculty of the New 
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TWO INTERESTING SKETCHES, 


Maria Ivogun (left) sketched by Georgette Leblanc and an impression of Mme. Leblanc by the young Viennese soprano 


who is now creating a sensation in London at Covent Garden. 


On the occasion of her debut on May 23 in Richard Strauss’ 


Ariadne the London press said: “Ivogun electrified the house by exquisite singing” (Daily Chronicle) ; “Delicious singing” 


England Conservatory of Music, sailed for Europe on S. S. 
Reliance, June 24. He will go to Bayreuth to attend the 
Wagner Festival, and then to Munich for the Wagner- 
Mozart Festival. He returns to America the middle of 
September to resume activities at the New England Con- 
servatory, and will also teach in New York on Fridays and 
Saturdays throughout the entire season. 


Matzenauer in Paris 

Margaret Matzenauer, in an interview with the Paris 
correspondent of the Paris edition of the New York Herald, 
declared, upon her arrival in Paris recently, that she was 
very glad to be in Paris once more. She then went on to 
say that she “got homesick for Europe” and longed to be 
in Paris and London in the springtime. “I haven't been 
over here during the spring in ten years,” she said, “and it 
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makes me very happy to feel that I am really in Paris 
once more,” 

Regarding her unusual feat of leaving her London con- 
cert on Sunday afternoon and arriving in Paris late Monday 
afternoon just in time to go on the Paris Opera stage as 
Amneris in Aida without a rehearsal, Mme. Matzenauer 
said that it was not so difficult as the reporters had tried 
to make it appear. “I like to do unusual things,” she said, 
“but a singer must be prepared for anything.” 


Fred Patton “Stopped the Show” 


“T wish I could put in writing the fine comments relative 
to your appearance in Jackson Heights,” wrote Frank J. 
Evans to Fred Patton shortly after the popular baritone’s 
appearance with the Jackson Heights Choral Club, of which 
Mr. Evans is conductor. “I have never heard a finer voice 
than you possess with such remarkable range, and your 


(Daily Mail); “Eaceptional artist” (Telegraph); “A personal success” ‘(Kaepress). 


interpretation is in my estimation canny. To use an old 
time theatrical phrase, ‘You stopped the show.’” 


VANCOUVER MUSIC NOTES 


Vancouver, B. C., June 10—May 28 marked the third 
Vancouver recital of Galli-Curci. The soprano appeared 
before an audience of about 8,000 that crowded the auditor- 
ium of the Arena. Seats were in even greater demand 
than on the two preceding occasions. She gave an appeal 
ing program which included arias from Rigoletto, Mignon 
and I Puritani, Extra numbers were granted with prodigal 
generosity—a dozen in fact—mostly of the popular sort. En- 
thusiasm ran to extremes and the artist’s voice and manner 
of rendition added another triumph to her long list. Manuel 
Berenguer, flutist, achieved his usual success and Homer 
Samuels, as accompanist and composer, won deserved rec 
ognition. 

The second annual British Columbia Musical Competition 
Festival was given here during the week beginning May 
10. This, as last year’s, was held under the auspices of the 
Knights of Pythias and the organization has certainly earned 
the gratitude of music lovers for the impetus its interest 
has given aspiring musical students. Prize winners included 
James Todd, Eileen Robertson, Alice Wilma Metz, Mrs 
F. X. Hodgson, Ethel Beswick Merritt, J. L. Evans, Win- 
nifred Bell and Eugene Mahrer. Among the group com 
petitors, the West Vancouver Musical Society, Vancouver 
Women’s Choral Society, St. Andrew's Church Choir and 
Lister School Choir of New Westminster won particular 
credit. The judges were Herbert Fryer (England), Dr 
James Lyon (England), and Harold Nelson Shaw (Van- 
couver ). 

Audrey Mildmay, soprano, who for some years has been 
a feature of local musical life, has left to continue her 
studies in Europe. Miss Mildmay particularly distinguished 
herself in the recent production of I! Trovatore, and many 
friends wished her future success at various social events in 
her honor. Before leaving Miss Mildmay gave a farewell 
recital in the Congregational Church on May 20. The 
young soprano appeared to advantage in a splendid pro- 
gram and received a cordial reception. The chorus of the 
National Grand Opera Club occupied part of the program 
and Thomas McLean, baritone, was the assisting artist. 
The accompanist was Mrs. Arthur J. Foxall. E. R. S. 


Sundelius “Equal to Every Occasion” 

Marie Sundelius recently appeared as soloist with the 
New Britain Choral Society in Dubois’ Seven Last Words 
of Christ. Her work won the enthusiastic commendation of 
the press. “Mme. Sundelius was equal to every occasion,” 
wrote the New Britain Daily Herald, “especially in her 
delicate sustaining of the infinite tenderness of the open- 
ing strains,” 


Wentworth to Sing in Atlantic City 


Estelle Wentworth, one of Washington’s most popular 
artists, will sing on the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, on July 20 
and 27. 
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Buffalo Violin School Closes Successful Season 


Phe last concert given by the orchestral class of the Violin 
ol of Buffalo was a brilliant success and a revelation to 
Buffalonians who had not realized the rapid growth of 

institution. The class of thirty members, assisted by 

local players of wind instruments, presented a well ar- 
inged program, and was ably conducted by Mrs. John 

Leonard Eckel. Quiet and dignified in manner, Mrs. Eckel 

icld absolute control of her players, and her baton led them 

gh a most oper ited and artistic performance, The out- 
features were the tonal quality of amazing volume 


! + ad 
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d clarity, the precision of attack, nicety of gradation from 
forceful fortissimo, steady rhythm, 


delicate planissimoe to 

correct intonation and the apparent ease with which the 
oung performers accomplished these things. Mrs, Eckel, a 
conductor of fifteen years’ experience, has the rare gilt ot 


being able to inspire and encourage young people to do the 
arduous work necessary to splendid achievement 

Haydn's sixth symphony was played with an admirable 
freshness and vigor that aroused great enthusiasm, The six 
horter numbers of the program ranged from the sonorous 
measures of Raff's Cavatina to the dreamy and languorous 
phrases of the Orientale by Cesar Cui and were persistently 


applauded by the large audience. The assisting artist was 
Rebecca Cutter Fox, soprano, accompanied by Ethyol Me- 
Mullen at the piano, Mrs. Fox sang Wayfarer’s Night 
Song (Martin), Danson’s La Gigue (Poldowski) and Tes 


(Rabey) with charm and artistry. The last number 
violin obligato played by Mr. Stokes) she was insist 
ently called back to repeat. Charles Stokes played the Sym- 
phony Espagnole, by Lalo, with a warmth and fervor that 
caused the listener to lose sight of the technical difficulties 
in pure enjoyment of this inspired composition. He invested 
the Negro Lament (White) with tragic pathos, in great 
contrast to the dreamy vagaries of The Song from the Dis 
tance (Malipiero), and Dragon Flies (Zsolt) charmed the 
audience with its wayward, flashing trills; he was obliged to 
vive an encore, the Melody, by C. G. Dawes. Gerald Stokes 
played his accompaniments, and Maud Stanley was pianist 
with the orchestra. 

Mrs. Eckel, the director of the Violin School, has quietly 
but with untiring energy developed a school which gives 
ample proof that young violinists of the city do not need to 
go elsewhere to secure the most artistic training The 
courses of study are complete, and are kept up to the stand- 
ards of the best conservatories of music. Nineteen of her 
pupils are successful heads of violin departments in leading 
and universities, and others are successful concert 
Twelve of her advanced pupils are assisting her 
Violin School, where they have large classes. These 
pupils are constantly called on to furnish programs for 
churches, clubs and private musicales. Thirty of Mrs. 
Eckel’s pupils took part in the four recitals of this month, 
which attracted large audiences, including many of the well 
known musicians of the city L. H. M. 


Magnificent Rendition of Montani Mass 


Montani’s Missa Solemnis was given its first New York 
rendition by the new Paulist Choir on Sunday, June 21, 
under the direction of the composer. It is a work of the 
highest fantasy, full of poetic beauty and charm, yet writ- 
ten in true ecclesiastical style, with great erudition of part 
writing and the introduction of frequent modern harmonies 
used in such a manner that their association with the 
ancient mode is made manifest, Such a mass should con- 
vince he excessive Gregorian advocates of the American 
Roman Catholic, who exaggerate the intentions of the 
Pope in his famous Motu Proprio, that there is a music 
far more devotional as well as agreeable than the Grego- 
rian chant, and that it should resume its place in the regular 
church service, 

Mr. Montani has had charge of the Paulist Choir just a 
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year—since coming to New York from Philadelphia—and 
has accomplished wonders in its training, especially in the 
matter of vocal color, He has succeeded in getting the 
boys to sing with solidity of tone without screaming, and 
the performance of this mass proves him to be a no less 
masterly choirmaster and organist than he is composer. 
Throughout the entire length of this two hour service 
there was no moment of uncertainty, no lapse of excellence 
It was a fine performance and deserves the most sincere 
praise, 


Harriet Foster Pupils Heard 


Harriet Foster presented some of her pupils in the final 
recital of the season on Saturday afternoon, June 21. All 
the young singer showed training of a thorough and care- 
ful nature. The voices were well placed and the num- 
bers produced with delightful ease, any tendency to forc- 
ing and scooping being completely banished. Their dic- 
tion was intelligible, and all, whether it was their first ap- 
pearance before even a private audience, rendered their 
songs with style. Mrs. Foster’s. understanding of voice 
production was certainly reflected in the singing of her 
pupils. 

Donald Black opened the ing 
quel di, Tenaglia, and Caro mio ben, Giordani, revealing a 
fine voice of rich and sympathetic quality, which he used 
with intelligence, Later he sang Port of Many Ships and 
Trade Winds, by Frederick Keel. Following him came 
Miss Le Rond, who, despite the fact that this was her first 
appearance before an audience, did extremely well with her 
two numbers, Carry Me Back to Old Virginny and When 
Love Is Kind (arranged by A. L.). The voice is of agree- 
able quality and should develop into something worth while. 
Mrs. Schubert, soprano, was interesting in two Negro 
Spirituals arranged by Wright—Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
iot, and Little David—after which she sang Jasmin Flower, 
a Chinese folksong arranged by Milligan, and The Baby 


with Quando sara 


Star and Blue Danube Waltz (Strauss). Mrs. Schubert's 
voice is of a sympathetic quality and she sings with feel 
ing. Miss Garside, mezzo, revealed some excellent low 
notes, rich and mellow, and her general range is good. She 
sang Thou'rt Like Unto a Flower, and Evening Song, by 
Schumann; My Sweet Repose and The Trout, Schubert, 
and Morning by Oley Speaks. Ruth Igou, a young singer 
who has made much progress since her last appearance 


was heard in Four Songs of the Hill (Landon Ronald) and 
Wings of the Night (Wintter Watts). Miss Cerron, also 
making her first appearance, sang very sweetly Long, Long 
Ago (Bayly) and The Little Sandman (Brahms). Miss 
Bierhoff possesses a voice of admirable quality and sings 
well. Her numbers were: Revelation (David), Pirate 
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Dreams (Huerterk), The Holiday (Curran), Sur la Ter- 
rasse (Fourdrain) and En Avril (Thome). Last but not 
least came Miss Gunschel, soprano, who or have a 


successful career. She has a lovely voice and is a good 
musician. Her interpretations of the following were much 
enjoyed: Now the Dancing Sunbeams Play and Shepherd's 
Song (Haydn), Des Kindes Gebet (Reger), Standchen 
(Strauss), To Me at My Fifth Floor Window ( Mallinson) 
and The Guardian Angel (Lehmann). Miss Jappe, so- 
prano, sang most effectively Oh Happy Day (Karl Golkye) 
and Flow Gently Sweet Afton (Spilman). The final num- 
ber consisted of two duets by the Misses Igou and Garside. 
Miss Rice furnished sympathetic and musicianly accom- 
paniments for the singers. 


Crimi Scores in Buenos Aires 
According to a cable received from Buenos Aires, Giulio 
Crimi’s first appearance during the present season in La 
Forza del Destino was an enormous success. 


Leginska to Appear at Briarcliff Manor 
_ Ethel Leginska will give a piano recital at Mrs. Dow’s 
School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., next season, thus attesting 
again to the popularity of this artist in appearing before 
educational institutions. 


Large Audience Hears Maximilian Rose 
The popular violinist, Maximilian Rose, scored another 
success in Yonkers, N. Y., at an open air concert on June 
15, before an audience of 10,000. Mr. Rose gave pleasure 
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in compositions of Lalo, Mozart, Tschaikowsky, Achron 
and Kreisler. This was his first engagement on a summer 
tour. 


“Too Many Baritones Trying to be Tenors 

“If I were asked what is the most outstanding cause of 
so many voices being spoiled by improper singing,” said 
Paul Althouse recently, “I would say without hesitation 
that the chief trouble is there are too many baritones trying 
to be tenors. In other words there is too much forcing of 
the voice beyond its natural limits, which of course is 
ruinous. Love of display is partly to blame for that. How 
high one can go is too often considered the true standard 
of how well one sings, when as a matter of fact it has very 
little to do with it. So many things in singing are more 
important than reaching high notes that it really is a shame 
to see such a lot of good voices being ruined in an effort to 
develop range at the expense of everything else.” 





Thomas’ Playing Reproduced on Canvas 


An exhibition of how music is reproduced on canvas was 
given recently by artists at the Art Alliance, Philadelphia. 
A number of well known painters, using colored crayons, 
portrayed the tones of pieces played on the piano. Among 
the pianists taking part in the program was Rudolph Thomas, 
who played the trio from Der Rosenkavalier and the Dance 
of the Seven Veils from Salome. 


OBITUARY 


Sir Edward Baxter Perry 


Sir Edward Baxter Perry, aged 69, blind pianist, died 
at his summer home in Camden, Me., June 13, very suddenly 
of heart failure. Sir Edward, who lost his sight when 
two years old through playing with a knife, was born in 
Haverhill, Mass., the son of Baxter E. and Charlotte Hough 
Perry. He studied music in Boston until the age of twenty 
when he went to Germany to continue his education with 
Theodore Kullak, Clara Schumann and Franz Liszt, be- 
sides taking special courses at the University of Berlin and 
Stuttgart. From 1881 to 1883 he was professor of music 
at Oberlin College, but during the past few years was at 
Hood College, Frederick, Md. In 1898 he was decorated 
with the order of Chevalier de Melusine at Paris. He 
wrote Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works and Stories of 
Standard Teaching Pieces, and was a contributor of many 
articles to musical magazines, 

















Albertus Shelley Hiester 

Albertus Shelley Hiester, violinist, passed away in El 
Paso, Texas, on June 9. Mr. Hiester was born in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., where he played as a prodigy. He then 
studied in Paris and Berlin for a number of years, after 
which he located in New York, where he played and taught 
for about ten years. Since 1908 he had directed the music 
and taught in San Marcos College,.San Marcos, Texas. 





CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Friends of American Music—American composi- 
tion contests, prizes amounting to $2,200 for orches- 
tra, chamber music, song and piano compositions. 
yeeeg a should be sent before September 10 to 
Anna Millar, 500 Lillis Building, Kansas City, Kans. 


Tuesday Musical Club of San Antonio—Offers prize 

- $500 for musical pageant depicting history of music, 

n to all Americans. Contest closes January 1, 1925. 

or further instructions address Mrs. Clara Duggan 
Madison, 207 Richmond avenue, San Antonio, Tex. 

Society of American Musicians—Contest in piano, 
voice, violin, cello and woodwind instruments ; winners 
to appear as soloists with Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra; contest closes October 25. For rules and compo- 
sitions to be used write Edwin J. A omg secretary 
and treasurer, 917 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 

Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship—Annual _ scholar- 
ship of $1,500 for best composition by an American 
student in harmony, counterpoint or a sonata for one 
or more instruments. Manuscripts should be sent 
with nom de plume and application blank, before 
February 1, to Secretary of Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Ramsdell Music Studios—Scholarship and four 
partial scholarships in piano. Apply Ramsdell Music 
Studios, 548 West 188th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Guilmant Organ School—Four free scholarships for 
organ students. Open to young men and women eigh- 
teen years of age. Contest held October 3.  sgred 
tions must be sent before October 1 to Dr. Wm. 
Carl 17 E. 11 Street, New York City. 

Josiah Zuro—$100 prize and performance at Sun- 
day Symphonic Society Concerts offered for orches- 
tral work. Compositions must be sent before Fall to 
Josiah Zuro, c/o Rivoli Theater, Broadway and 49th 
Street, New York City. 
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MUSICAL ACTIVITIES IN TULSA 


Tulsa, Okla. June 16—The past musical season has 
been one of the most notable ones in the history of Tulsa. 
The Hyechka Club brought the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany for two performances. Cleopatra was given the first 
night. Mary Garden made a delightful Cleopatra, and Bak- 
lanoff did some splendid singing and acting as Marc Antoine, 
Myrna Sharlow as Octavie, Desire Defrere as Spakos, and 
Herman Dreben as the Slave made up a well rounded cast. 
The second night Mefistofele was given, with Chaliapin in 
the title role. Words are inadequate to express the effect 
of his personality, singing and acting upon the audience. 
k.dith Mason was an appealing Marguerite, and rose to 
artistic heights in the prison scene. Forrest Lamont and 
Myrna Sharlow did excellent work, and the incidental dances 
by Anna Ludmila and Corps de Ballet were much enjoyed 
both nights. Conductor Polacco brought out all the beauties 
of the opera by a masterly reading of the score. At the 
first regular meeting of the Hyechka Club following the 
short “season” of opera, it was voted to make grand opera 
an annual event in Tulsa, sponsored by the club, 

Another outstanding event was the master class of. E. 
Robert Schmitz. Dean Lukken, of the fine arts department 
of Tulsa University, enlisted the co-operation of the Wednes- 
day Morning Musicale and the Piano Study Club in bring- 
ing Mr. Schmitz here for three weeks. A large number of 
teachers and professional pianists took advantage of study- 
ing with him,:and all musical Tulsa flocked to his lecture- 
recitals. The compositions of Debussy, Rebikoff, Ravel, 
Whithorne, Milhaud, Albeniz, Couperin, Dett, to name a 
few, fairly lived under his fingers. Just before his departure 
the Wednesday Morning Musicale gave a dinner in his 
honor, and the Piano Study Club gave him a luncheon. 

Paderewski played a splendid program in Convention 
Hall this spring, under the local management of Robert Boice 
Carson. He was accorded an ovation, every one rising to 
their feet when he first appeared on the stage. At the con- 
clusion of his program so great was the enthusiasm of his 
audience that he graciously played six extra numbers. 

Tulsa celebrated her first Music Week, May 4 to 10, in- 
clusive. It was a huge success, owing to the co-operation 
of all the musicians, the civic bodies, and the interest of the 
public, Credit is due Mrs. C. G, Spindler, president of the 
City Federation of Music Clubs, who worked indefatigably 
to make the week mean something to all classes in the com- 
munity. 

Music Week was formally opened Sunday afternoon at 
Convention Hall. Mrs, Spindler offered*the welcoming ad- 
dress, then turned the program over to Judge Standeven, 
chairman of the day. There was community singing led 
by Walter Schoggen; addresses by Mayor Newblock and 
J. Burr Gibbons, president of the Chamber of Commerce ; 
singing by the Federated Choirs of the City; an address on 
music by Dr. P, P. Claxton, superintendent of city schools; 
two numbers sung by a double male quartet, and invocation 
and benediction by Dr. Kerr, of the First Presbyterian 
Church. 

Sunday night a special musical program was given at all 
the churches. There were band concerts and community 
singing at all the parks of the city several times during the 
week, 

Monday night there were recitals at all the schools. 

Tuesday night was known as Federation Night, and a 
program was given in Convention Hall by representatives 
from each federated club. 

The Wednesday Morning Musicale gave a program 
Wednesday morning at the Centenary M. E. Church, and 
the Hyechka Club gave a costume recital Wednesday after 
noon at the Boston Avenue M. E. Church. 

Friday night was known as Artist Night, and Florence 
Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, gave a delightful program in Convention Hall. 
Her voice captivated her listeners. Preceding Miss Mac- 
beth’s program there were organ numbers by Marie Hine; 
playing by an orchestra, under the direction of H. D. Le- 
gron; and community singing, led by Robert Boice Carson. 

There were musicales at the theaters, the hotels and cafés, 
the charitable institutions, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A 
and the hospitals daily. There were piano contests in the 
schools, as well as musical essay contests, for which prizes 
were awarded. 

A special program for children was given Saturday morn- 
ing at the Central High School, the community singing led 
by C. G. Spindler. The final program was given Saturday 
night by the high school, with E. Edwin Crerie leading the 
community singing. One noteworthy feature of Music Week 
was that there was no charge made for a single perform- 
ance. Even the Artist Night program was free to the public. 

Thurlow Lieurance, American composer-pianist, assisted 
by Edna Wooley, dramatic mezzo-soprano, and George B. 
Tack, flutist, gave a program, under the auspices of the Cad- 
man Club, in Convention Hall, April 21. The club sang an 
opening group under the direction of Robert Boice Carson, 
with Mrs. Walter L. Cain at the piano. A Lieurance recital 
is always a treat and just a bit different. All the soloists 
were warmly received and their work brought forth much 
applause. noe 

An event of interest was the production of Pagliacci 
in English, by. the School of Fine Arts of Tulsa University, 
directed by Dean Lukken. It was a praiseworthy perform- 
ance from every angle. The chorus was well trained, and 
those taking solo parts—Ralph Johnson, June Collier, Max 
Wehnert and Edward Baker—acquitted themselves well. 
The honors of the evening were divided between Lusinn 
Barakian as Nedda and William Mitchell as Canio, both 
Chicago artists. Miss Barakian disclosed a yoice of beauty, 
high, clear and brilliant, which she used with consummate 
artistry, and proved herself a capable actress. Mr. Mitchell’s 
voice is a warm lyric tenor, with a splendid carrying quality 
and sufficient body to make the singing of a dramatic role 
no effort. His impeccable diction was a delight. The or- 
chestra was composed of Tulsa musicians, professional and 
amateur, who did commendable work under the direction of 
Dean Lukken. 

The Carson Concert Course was better than ever during 
the past season, and the last two concerts were enthusiastic- 
ally received. The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, with 
Rudolph Ganz, conductor and piano soloist, appeared April 
25, and Tito Schipa sang in recital May 2. Mr. Ganz was 
here with his orchestra a year ago and made a fast friend 
of the Tulsa public, which warmly welcomed him back 
again. Seldom has a singer won such spontaneous applause 
from a discriminating audience as did Schipa. He was in 
splendid form and graciously acceded to the demands of his 
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audience by singing two and three encores after each group. 
Frederick Longas distinguished himself as an accompanist, 
and played two groups ot piano numbers which were greatly 
appreciated. Mr. Carson announces the following artists to 
appear on the Carson Concert Course for 1924-25: Jeritza, 
RKeinald Werrenrath, Celia Hansen, London String Quartet, 
the De Reszke Singers and Mildred Dilling, and Percy 
Grainger. 

Tulsa is to have a new concert course next season. J. F. 
Prothero and Laurence Tom Kersey are introducing it under 
the name of the Tulsa Concert Management. Following is 
the list of attractions: Rosa Raisa and Rimini, Hinshaw’s 
production of Donizetti's Don Pasquale, with Irene Wil- 
liams, Leo de Hierapolis, Thomas McGranahan, Alfred 
Calzin and Pierre Remington; Alfred Cortot; John Charles 
Thomas; Rudolph Bochco; and Hinshaw’s production of 
Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro, with Clytie Hine, Edith 
Fleischer, Celia Turrill, Pavel Ludikar, Alfredo Valenti, 
Ralph Brainard, Herman Gelhausen in the cast and Ernest 
Knoch conducting. 

The Tulsa College of Fine Arts has presented four pupils 
in senior recital this spring. Jeannette Gallman, pupil of 
John Knowles Weaver, played a musicianly program, May 
20. Lemuel Jennings Childers, pupil of Mr. Weaver, is not 
only a pianist of ability but a composer as well. Several of 
his own compositions on his program, June 3, evoked much 
applause. Dorothy Heywood Reedy, pupil of William Wal- 
ter Perry, offered a difficult program. Mr. Perry played 
on the second piano, Janice Snider, also a Perry pupil, gave 
her recital May 24. Miss Snider is one of the most popular 
of the younger pianists. 

Harry Jacob Spindler, head of the Tulsa Institute of Music 
and Fine Arts, presented three artist pupils, Edith Dowdy, 
Donna Hayden and Reon Detiny, in individual recitals dur- 
ing April and May, as well as two recitals by different groups 
of pupils. The public has learned to expect a great deal of 
this teacher’s work, and is never disappointed. His pupils 
play with breadth and artistic finish, and were in great de- 
mand during Music Week. 

Ida Gardner’s piano pupils were heard in three recitals at 
the library recently. Miss Gardner is a well known teacher 
of the Dunning System in the Southwest, and is an exponent 
of the Leschetizky method as well. 

Mrs. C. G. Spindler presented her piano pupils in two 
well rounded programs in April and May. 

Josephine Storey-White presented a group of pupils in 
voice and dramatic expression at Carnegie Library this 
spring. 

The piano pupils of Eulalie Parks were heard in two pro 
grams, May 26 and 27, Dorothy Batey, soprano, pupil of 
Albert Lukken, assisted. J.S. W 
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Frantz Proschowsky Receives Warm Tribute 

Frantz Proschowsky, well known New York singing 
teacher and vocal adviser to Galli-Curci, received a letter 
recently from Virginia Rea, another of his artist pupils, 
which is herewith reproduced: 

To the earnest seeker of truth success always comes, and that is why 
I am studying with Mr. Frantz Proschowsky; because I feel that, 
more than anyone I have ever met or heard of, he has the truth about 
singing. 

I was led to Mr. Proschowsky through reading his book, The Way 
To Sing, and I realized while reading that he had the knowledge 
had so long been seeking-—and how clearly he explained it! 

was even more impressed when later I went to see him, and need 

less to say, I have been studying with him ever since, and have been 
impressed again and again with his wonderful knowledge of the human 
voice and its natural use 

I consider Mr, Proschowsky a very great man and I deem it a 
privilege to be known as one of his pupils, 

Most sincerely, 
(Signed) Vircinia Rea. 


© Elzin photo 
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William Reddick the Busiest of the Busy 


William Reddick, composer, conductor, . pianist, accompa- 
nist, teacher, orgamst and choirmaster of the Central Pres- 
byterian Church, has had a very busy season between all 
his varied activities. Besides his private lessons, which in 
cluded not only teaching piano and organ but also harmony 
and counterpomt, he taught the latter two subjects at the 
Master Institute of United Arts and also delivered weekly 
lectures there on history of music and appreciation of music, 
and was re-engaged there next season for the same work 
As a member of the faculty of the Brooklyn Music School 
he taught harmony, composition and piano 

During the illness of Arthur Woodruff, the veteran Néw 
York conductor, Mr. Reddick directed three concerts for 
him given by the Lyric Club of Newark and one with the 
Women’s Choral Society of Jersey City. The Lyric Club's 
concert was that organization's fiftieth. Mr. Reddick jumped 
in at the last minute to make the performance possible and 
the Newark Evening News said of his work: “William 
Reddick undoubtedly felt nervous in undertaking a_ task 
thrust upon him on the eve of the concert. He did not show 
that he was in any way perturbed, and directed the perform 
ances with a firmness that prevented any hitch in them, As 
a newcomer in the local concert field he acquitted himself so 
well that he can count on a hearty welcome hereafter.” 

Another appearance as conductor was with the University 
Glee Club, when he led some of his own numbers and was 
obliged to repeat them. This summer Mr. Reddick is again 
engaged to teach harmony and counterpoint at Bay View, 
Mich., and will leave about the first of July. During the 
summer there he will appear in joint recital with Arthur 
Boardman, tenor, and will appear several times as piano 
soloist. Some of his New York piano pupils will go along 
with him, among them J. Fowler Simpson, already beginning 
to be known through his concert work. Mr. Simpson will 
give a New York recital in the fall. 

In addition to these very numerous activities, Mr. Reddick 
has found some time to devote to composition, Just now he 
has a piano sonata in hand 


Miura’s Activities 

Mme. Miura’s activities throughout the coming season 
will center, as usual, with Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo Grand 
Opera enterprise. During the early fall, the Japanese song 
bird will head the special de luxe tour of the grand opera 
company, designed to provide a headline feature for concert 
courses, etc., with her incomparable presentation of Mad- 
ame Butterfly as the “piece de resistance” of the repertory 

Mme. Miura will be surrounded by a large cast of notable 
singers, chorus, ballet and a special orchestra, and the 
repertory will include Carmen, Barber of Seville, Martha 
and Il Trovatore. Guest artists will be added to the or 
ganization from time to time so that it will constitute a stel 
lar feature of the musical season 

The special de luxe tour will be available as a medium 
for local impresarios giving courses to build up their series 
until after the holidays, when the annual Pacific Coast 
season of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company will bring 
that activity to a close, 


Chamlee’s Two New Brunswick Records 

Mario Chamlee, well known Metropolitan tenor, is heard 
by an even larger audience than those who fill the opera 
house at his every performance. This is made possible 
through the medium of the Brunswick records. Out of the 
Dusk to You is an established success and a well known 
concert number The record made by Mr Chamlee is a 
splendid portrayal of the selection, rendered by the artist's 
big, splendid voice, and accompanied by the violin. Moon 
Dream Shore was written by a 
co-writer of the composer of the 
World Is Waiting for the Sun- 
rise, that popular ballad which 
was among the best and most 
attractive musical offerings last 
year. It is expected to be an 
outstanding song of the coming 
season with its haunting melody 
and delightful sentiment Mr 
Chamlee gives it an attractive 
presentation on the record that 
cannot fail to appe al to all who 
love ballad music The Sam 
Fox Publishing Company — is 
responsible for these two suc 
cesses and expects even greater 
results from them than have so 
far been achieved 


Tollefsen Trio Activities 

The Tollefsen Trio has recent 
ly filled engagements in King 
ston, Astoria, Rutherford and 
Newburgh, and still has others 
in Middletown, Rye and Hudson 
before the organization can 
quietly leave the heated city for 
cooler climes 

This season has been a most 
active one for the trio. Besides 
its annual tour through the South 
and Middle West, it made its 


first appearance on the Pacific 
Coast. There was an audience 
of 3,000 to greet the players in 
the Auditorium in Portland, 


Ore., and an equal number came 
out to the concert in Liberty 
Hall, El Paso. This is indicative 
of the increased desire of the 
public to hear chamber musik 
concerts, and the Tollefsens by 
their fidelity to this form of 
musical art have done much to 
develop a taste and liking for it, 
and in a great many instances 
acted as pioneers in localities 
where it had never previously 
been heard 

The trio will henceforth be 
under the direction of Daniel 
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MEEHAN Stupios CLosinG Recitar 

By request, some of the principal vocal numbers heard at 
the June 9 studio recital at the Mehan Vocal Studios were 
repeated. These singers, who are first-rate young artists, 
Jevva Blix, Dorothy Johnson and Dorothy Reid. Be- 
ide these advanced students, those who took part were 
Samuel Roberts, Carolyn Marks, Alice Young, Cornelia 
Mitchell, Ethel Fischer, Patrick Byrne, Elsie Uchtman and 
Leroy Weil. They were heard in songs and arias by Hen 
chel, d'Hardelot, Curran, Rubinstein, Weckerlin, Huhn, 
Cadman, Burleigh, Gretchaninoff, Massenet, DeKoven, 
Grant-Schaefer, etc., from which it may be seen that Mrs 
Mehan many American composers’ songs. Accom 
panists of the evening were Anca Seidlova and Marion 
Johnson 

| he s¢ 


were 


uses 


singers are all forging ahead finely, Miss Reid 
ind M. Roberts planning to give solo recitals in October, 
while Mr. Weil has one scheduled for November.) Young 
Mr. Byrne has a splendid baritone yoice and expects to go 
on the stage Three of the women singers have excellent 
voices, In a word the pupils plainiy show their teacher’s 
enthusiasm, for with Mrs. Mehan her work always comes 
first, over and above anything else. The studios will close 
July 1, reopening September 15. Mrs, Mehan will spend 
the summer in DeBruce Club Inn, De Bruce, N. 
anp A, G, O. Honor Lean E, Mynperse 
organ builder, Jacob Estey of Battleboro 
who donated a fund for a summer at Fontaine 
American Guild of Organists, united in hon 
Mynderse at the Estey studios, June 
11, when this New York girl, winner of the Estey Fon 
tainebleau scholarship prize, was given a reception. Ward 
en Sealy read regrets from prominent members who could 
Mynderse, who made 
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York, 
and the 
oring Leah Elizabeth 
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hleau, 


not be present and introduced Miss 
an excellent yet modest response. Francis Rogers, chair 
man of the Fontainebleau scholarship foundation, spoke 


four Jacob Esteys of the past, 
with the infant Jacob Estey, growing fast. John Herman 
Loud, dean of the Boston chapter, said a few words. T. 
lertius Noble, president of the National Association of 
Organists, gave a sensible, practical talk Anita Sharp, 
harpist, played pieces byPinto and herself with good taste, 
and united with Miss Mynderse in an organ-harp duet by 
Stefano At the Ruth Pearey, contralto, sang a 
setting of Miss Myanderse’s Her awe Breathe an Evening 
Blessing, showing her talent as composer. A collation was 
served, and the hospitality of the Estey firm duly enjoyed 
Artuurk Scorr Brook, MUNICIPAL ORGANIST 

A recent visit to Atlantic City, N. J., gave the 
writer opportunity to examine, play, and later listen to the 
beautiful new organ in the high school of that enterprising 
with a 


Colonel Estey mentioned the 


close, 


present 


city It is truly a wenderful instrument, string 
section of such emotional expression that anyone with a 
heart must be affected by it. Mr. Brook, municipal or 
ganist, gave a recital, assisted by Josiah Thomas, flutist, 


and displayed the organ to full extent. Senator Emerson 
L. Richards, an organist himself, possessing a beautiful 
instrument in his home, was consulting architect for the 
organ in the high school, It is here that the National As 
sociation of Organists will hold its seventeenth annual 
convention, from July 29 to August 2, and it is evident that 


Senator Richards will be a right royal host. 
Fiercuer-Cope Metuop at THE Mason SCHOOL 
Miss Mason's School at Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson will 
be the summer home of the Fletcher-Copp music school 
This will be the twenty-seventh summer session, opening 
June 25 and closing August 20. There are unique and at- 


features this summer, including a Children’s Music 


tractive ¢ L 
and a department for piano, voice, violin, 


Camp-School, 


cello, harmony and composition, 
Artine THomas Via Rapio 
June 15, Arline Thomas, dramatic soprano, gave a radio 


recital over WJY, singing arias and songs by Saint-Saéns, 


Nevin, Mendelssohn, Gounod, Finden, Sullivan and Metcalf, 
with Lucille Blabe at the piano. Miss Thomas is a pupil 
of Mme. Dambmann, and has given previous recitals of 
similar nature 


Kriens Symenony Ciusp Banquet 
The fourteenth annual banquet of the Kriens Symphony 


Club, in honor ef Hon. Joseph Haag, was given May 29, 
at Hotel Harding, when a large company enjoyed the 
affair. Henry G. Hawn was the speaker of the evening, 


including their teacher, 
were Fred Lackner 
John sang several 


Kriens violin pupils, 
and duets; they 
and Gladys St. 


and several 
were heard in 
and Gertrude 
arias 


solos 


Rebholz, 


Haze. Kwuirrin’s Viotin Recirar 
June 20, Hazel Kniffin, violinist, assisted by Ethel Flynn, 
soprano, gave a recital at her studio on Newkirk avenue, 
Brooklyn. The young violinist has good tone, and plays 
with real expression as well as taste. 
American Institute Recitats or June 6, 7, 10 

Continuing the year’s closing series of recitals, the artist- 

students gave a recital at the American Institute of Applied 
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Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, on 
June 6, which was notable for its high 
class music, so well performed. Mary 
Carman, Martin Schlesinger, Isabel 
Scott, Aline Horrell Shute, Thodolinda 
Castellini, John Pasareetti, Martha Al- 
ter, Rene Venrhyn, Margaret Spotz, 
Grace Root Merriman, Sidney Shapiro 
and Samuel Prager were the partici- 
pants. June 7 listed fourteen numbers, 
all by representative composers, the 
players and singers being John Camph, 
Veronica Gurinowitz, Luella Cottrell, 
Compton Harrison, Jessie Dike, Lillian 
Simon, Maria Cavegnero, Ruth Freed, 
Celia Me rl, Marjory Bahouth, Imogene 
Steeves, Theodor Abromovitch, and 
Miriam Lloyd. The closing recital on 
June 10 had a program of nineteen 
numbers, the following taking part: 
Blanche Mandell, Herold Heermans, 
Elizabeth Amerman, Elizabeth Ger- 
berich, Edith Schuetze, Margaret Fel- 
lows, Helen Carroll, Winifred Leonard, 
Elspeth Macfarlane, Melville Cadmus, 
Nancy Haskins, Isidore Rosenbloom, 
Samuel Prager, Genevieve Decker, 
Adele Holstein, Edna Oster, Thomas 
Curley, Andrienne Sullivan and Mar- 
garet Spotz. All these young people 
conducted themselves with credit, show- 
ing the results of natural talent, under 
right guidance. Large audiences at- 
tended. 150 received grade credentials, 
five received teachers’ certificates, and 
Margaret Spotz was awarded the gradu- 
ate’s diploma. 

Gustave L. Becker “WatcHen,” 

Gustave L. Becker, teacher of piano 
and musical theory, gave his last pupils’ 
musicale and reception at his home stu- 
dio on June 8. At the end of the pro- 
gram, Hazel Escher and Zalic Jacobs, 
on behalf of the pupils, surprised their 
teacher by presenting him with a gold 
watch. The recipient was well-nigh 
speechless, but responded with hearty 
thanks for the gift and for the loyal 
co-operation of the pupils in their work. 
Following refreshments, the Becker 
children gave a demonstration of 
Eurythmics under the guidance of their 
teacher, Ovedia Holther, herself a 
pupil of Jacques Dalcroze. Valeska 
Becker gave a charming fairy dance to 


8UCCEES, 


a joint program 


Grieg’s music, and her twin brother, 

Vivian, did a grotesque frog dance to a very modern 
composition, the joint work of Miss Holther and Mr. 
Becker. Together the twins danced their father’s own 


Minuet in Old Style, and Surle Pont D’Avignon, displaying 
a great deal of musical appreciation and dramatic feeling 
in their dance interpretation. 

GUILMANT OrGAN Scuoot. Has DistincuisHep ALUMNI. 


Over 160 names of alumni of the Guilmant Organ School 
were printed on the program given at the Old First, June 
2, and a glance discloses many of notable prominence in 
the metropolis and elsewhere, such as Jessie Craig Adam, 
A. Ruth Barrett, T. Scott Buhrman, Wesley Ray Burroughs 
(Rochester), W. Ralph Cox, Grace Leeds Darnell, Kate 
Elizabeth Fox, Harry Oliver Hirt, Mary Adelaide Liscom, 
Harold Vincent Milligan, Louise Dade Odell, Henry Sey- 
mour Schweitzer, Clarence Albert Tufts, Hubertine E. 
Wilke. 

“Moon.icut” Music at Loncacre THEATER, 

Composer Conrad has fitted Julia Sanderson well with 
the music he composed for Moonlight; her pretty and flex- 
ible soprano voice and always distinct enunciation, coupled 
with the excellent orchestra conducted by Hilding Anderson, 
all is most effective. Besides the charming Julia, others 
prominent are Allyn King, Frank Crumit and Ernest Glen- 
dinning, with Helen O’Shea (dancer). Effective also is the 
Storm Scene, and the Moonlight Jazz symphonists add much 
to the performance. 

Tenor Jupson House Pieases HeEarers. 

Judson House received many flattering words, both printed 
and spoken, followi ing his singing of Acis and Galatea a, in 
Chatham, Ont. “Superlatively satisfactory,” and “Carried 
his audience to heights of satisfaction” were two comments 
from Canadian papers. In Spartanburg, where his tenor 
voice was often heard as an enlisted man in war days, he 
sang at the festival, when a local paper said: “He threw 
himself into his part with vigor. . . . raised the audience 
to the highest pitch of excitement.” 

Lotta Van Buren SumMertnG With Dotmetscus. 


Lotta Van Buren, whose interesting playing on old instru- 
ments, notably the clavichord and the virginals, has been 
praised, sailed May 31 to spend the summer playing Bach 
with Arnold Dolmetsch, in the little rural village of Surrey, 
England, where the savant has his workshop for the repro- 
duction of old instruments. Here Miss Van Buren will 
spend her vacation, working on the building of instruments, 





soprano, had a busy spring season this year, 
the Hinshaw Company as Dorabella in Cosi fan Tutte, which won her unusual 
Next season, 
(she makes a specialty of the latter) she will be heard with Paul Reimers in 
called Chansons Galantes, 
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KATHLEEN HART BIBB, 


including several appearances with 


beside her regular concert and oratorio engagements 


under the Judson management. 


and sewing with the Dolmetsch family in their unique 
orchestra of ancient instruments. 

She is booked for appearances at a number of schools 
for next season, and she will again tour with Lucy Gates, 
giving a program of Mozart in costume. 

A. G. O. Founpers’ Dinner. 

June 3 there was an annual event of the American Guild 
of Organists’ namely, the Founders’ Day Dinner, which 
took place at the Cafe Boulevard. A large and representa- 
tive gathering was present. F. W. R. 





Bonnet Very Busy Abroad 

Joseph Bonnet has completed a season of great activity 
abroad. His engagements included several successful tours 
of organ concerts on the Continent and in England. The 
famous organ in the Church of St. Gervais, Paris, silenced 
by a shell from the German long range cannon, has been 
completely restored and the inaugural recital was given by 
him in the presence of Cardinal Dubois. Various members 
of the Couperin family played on it from 1656 to 1826, The 
restoration has been a complete success and Mr. Bonnet’s 
recital was received with unbounded enthusiasm. 

The Cardinal invited Bonnet to accept the position of 
general director of the Gregorian Institute in Paris. © The 
success has been most gratifying and the enrollment of stu- 
dents large. 

Tours embracing the principal cities of France and the 
provinces of Brittany and Touraine were made. In Bel- 
gium he inaugurated the new organ in the Cathedral of 
Malines, presided over by Cardinal Mercier, followed by an 
engagement at the Conservatoire de Musique in Brussels. 
Two tours in England with engagements in the leading 
cities of the Empire brought forth the highest encomiums 
from the press. At the Church of St. Eustache, Paris, a 
series of recitals devoted to the works of Bach drew audi- 
ences of from 5,000 to 6,000 each time. The eleven o’clock 
musical services there every Sunday morning during the 
season fill the great church with a throng composed largely 
of the elite of Paris. Bonnet has many engagements abroad 
booked for the coming season, which promises to be still 
more active than the one just concluded. 


Thorner Pupil at Goldman Band Concert 

Florence Sebel, soprano, who scored a splendid success 
at the Goldman Band Concert on Saturday night last, is an 
artist-pupil of William Thorner, 
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H. T. Parker in the Boston Transcript, March 27, 1924: 


“Mr. Lamond flooded the Brahms’ Variations with sonorities; swept them forward with propulsive 
and characterized them at 
as a magnificent fresco in tones, beauty, 


the composer's —t and by his own resource; 
lowed here uty, there intensified with 
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L. Leslie Loth Holding Summer Classes 


After a busy season of public playing, teaching and com- 
posing, L. Leslie Loth, American pianist and composer, is 
winding up his season’s activities by holding annual sum- 
mer classes at his New York studios. Every year Mr. Loth’s 
special summer master classes in piano, harmony and com- 
position attract large numbers of students and teachers 





L. LESLIE LOTH 


from all parts of the country; applications coming in indi- 
cate that the coming season will be the busiest in his career, 

Mr. Loth’s compositions are constantly called for and 
published by the leading publishers, and his published works, 
now running into the hundreds, appear on recital programs 
throughout this country and Europe. A recent technical 
work, Special Exercises for the Hands Alone, is scheduled 
for publication this year by G. Schirmer. His Essential 
Tausig Studies, a revised and annotated set of exercises 
taken from the Daily Studies of Tausig, elaborated and 
extended, is in course of publication by Oliver Ditson Co, 

Among his Ampico recordings, his Concert Transcription 
of Emil Waldteufel’s Waltz, Les Patineurs (The Ice 
Skaters), also his Faust Waltz concert paraphrase, both 
published by G, Schirmer, and his own Concert Waltz in 
D flat (Oliver Ditson Co.), have met with unusual success 
throughout the country. 

Associated with Mr. Loth in his studio work are two 
assistants, and the busy season just ending evidences the 
growth in popularity and following of this progressive 
American artist. 


Ravinia Season Opens Brilliantly 

Chicago, June 23 (by telegram)—Ravinia, the world 
famous summer opera house, opened its season brilliantly on 
Saturday evening, June 21. Six thousand music lovers on 
hand to greet old favorites and welcome new stars. Caval- 
leria and Pagliacci the bill. In the Mascagni opera, Flor- 
ence Easton as Santuzza made her re-entree, Glorious both 
as to voice and action, she had the audience in the hollow of 
her hand. Lauri-Volpi as Turiddu scored heavily. Merle 
Alcock made her debut as Lola in Cavalleria. Bori, as 
Nedda, made a most successful debut, the applause stopping 
the performance after the ballatella. Martinelli made a big 
hit as Canio and was recalled time after time at conclusion 
of first act. Danise, an old favorite, sang Tonio well. The 
new scenery was most beautiful, the chorus excellent. Papi 
conducted both operas. Lucia on Sunday evening was a 
triumph for Pareto in the title role. Lauri-Volpi, who had 
appeared on opening night, showed no sign of vocal fatigue 
and was excellent as Edgar. Basiola sang Henry for his 
debut at Ravinia, giving it a better performance than ever 
heard here before. Papi conducted a spirited performance. 
President Eckstein’s supreme showmanship is again exhibited 
this season and patrons were delighted with first _perform- 


ances. (Signed) Rene Devries. 


Sousa Opens His Season Before 12,000 

Wilmington, Del., June 21 (by telegram ).—Lieutenant 
Commander John Philip Sousa began his thirty-second sea- 
son as conductor of Sousa’s Band with two concerts at Long- 
wood, the estate of Pierre Dupont, near Wilmington, today. 
The concerts were attended by audiences of 6,000 persons, 
who heard the first public rendition of Sousa’s Jazz Fan- 
tasy, Music of the Minute, new Sousa marches (Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company and Power and Glory), 
as well as Sousa’s dance number, Peaches and Cream, 
Sousa’s Humoresque . and Souga’s_ rendition of Richard 
Strauss’ poem, Don Juan. The Sousa organization, with 
eighty musicians and soloists, is opening a concert tour ot 
twenty-one weeks which has never been duplicated. oe 


Arden Sings at Woman Pays 
At a luncheon given by the Woman Pays Club, at the 
Algonquin Hotel on Tuesday, June 24, for the out-of-town 
newspaper women reporting the convention, Cecil Arden 
gave a program of songs. Among these was Rhea Silberta’s 
The Message, with the composer at the piano. 


Mary McCormic Signs with Paris Opera 
Mary McCormic, who has been a member of the Chicago 


Civic Opera for se 
to sing at the Opéra, Paris, next season, 


veral seasons past, has signed a contract 
so a Paris dispatch 
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says. Miss McCormic will have four months’ leave to sing 
with the Chicago organization during the winter. 


THE JUILLIARD FOUNDATION 
NEW SCHOLARSHIP CONDITIONS 


The Musicat Courter, three weeks ago, was the first 
paper to publish the story that all the holders of the Juil- 
liard scholarships would hereafter be taught in New York, 
and that there would be no further money spent to send the 
holders abroad or to have them study with local teachers 
in their own district. This is confirmed by the following 
announcement of the foundation made under date of June 





“The Juilliard Musical Foundation will award approxi- 
mately one hundred Fellowships to American music students 
by competitive examination. These Fellowships will be 
for study in four departments of music—singing, piano, 
bow-instruments, and composition. Awards will be made 
by means of competitive examinations conducted by a board 
of competent persons, and students who are awarded Fel- 
lowships will be given advanced instruction under excep- 
tional teachers without expense for tuition. Each Fellow- 
ship will represent a tuition value of at least $1,000. 

“Examinations will be held in New York City during 
the early part of October, 1924. 

“Conditions governing examinations are as _ follows: 
Competing students are required to be over sixteen and 
under thirty years of age; they must be able to present 
credits in general education that are the equivalent of a 
four-year High School course of study; and they must 
demonstrate exceptional training and capacity in one or 
more of the four branches of music study specified. 

“Students will be selected for advanced training under 
able teachers, and all appointments will be made for one 
year with an opportunity of renewal at the discretion of 
the Foundation. No tuition will be charged. In order that 
students at a distance will have equal advantages with 
those residing near New York, traveling expenses will be 
provided if the students come from affiliated schools or 
accredited teachers and satisfy the Examining Board of 
the Foundation in advance that they are qualified to enter 
the examinations. In the case of students whose qualifica- 
tions are not adjudged to be satisfactory, they will be per- 
mitted to enter examinations at their own expense. If 
such students secure a Fellowship, traveling expenses for 
examination will be paid by the Foundation. 

“Applications for admission to examinations should be 
made on forms that will be furnished to students by the 
Foundation. A letter addressed to The Juilliard Musical 
Foundation, 49 East 52nd street, New York City, asking 
for an application form, will be answered immediately. 

“The plan of having students trained in different local- 
ities by teachers of diverse methods and standards will be 
given up. In order to secure uniform results, the Founda- 
tion will employ teachers, operate its own studios, and give 
direction to those of its beneficiaries who secure Fellow- 
ships. No students will be granted money to study abroad 
in connection with this Plan of Fellowships.” 


Spalding Honored in Paris 

Paris, June 5.—Following his enormous success with 
Koussevitsky’s Orchestra and in his two recitals in Paris, 
Albert Spalding has been engaged to play in the annual 
benefit of the Opera Comique, which will be held in the 
Opera Comique on June 14. Muratore will be the leading 
singer. Each year the leading instrumentalist which it is 
possible for them to secure is invited to play, as there is 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


voice teacher of Boston, left the Hub City last Sunday for 
Los Angeles where he is to give his annual summer course 
through July and August in the Southern California Music 
Company building. Mr. Hubbard's manager in Los Angeles, 
Miss France Goldwater, reports a very heavy booking for 
him. In a recent article the New England Conservatory 
was given credit for Charles Stratton's teaching, whereas 
the credit belongs to Mr. Hubbard 


only one instrumentalist on the program, Last year Pa 
derewski was the instrumentalist, Although Mr. Spalding 
was in Italy when the invitation came to him, he accepted 
it immediately as a signal honor to be conferred upon an 
American. S. 


Harry E. Shultz’ New Position 
Harry E. Shultz, having completed his fifth year at the 
College of Industrial Arts, at Denton, Tex., as professor 
and director of voice, has gone to the University of Ar 
kansas, Fayetteville, to act m the same capacity 


Decision in Thorner-Samuels Case Sustained 

The Appellate Division last week sustained the decision of 
Justice O'Malley in dismissing the suit of William Thornet 
against Homer Samuels, husband of Mme. Galii-Curci, in 
which Thorner claimed damages for alleged slanderous state- 
ments. 

Antonio Bassi in New York 

Antonio Bassi, Milan correspondent of the Musicat Cot 
kIER, with Mrs. Bassi, arrived in New York last week. They 
will spend a month here, combining business with pleasure, 
after which Bassi will return to his post. 


Gray-Lhevinne for Scranton, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa., has just reserved another fall date for 
Gray-Lhevinne. This makes the fifth repeat recital there 
in one year, 
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GEOFFREY O'HARA SONGS 


DE CAPTAINE OF DE MARGUERITE, High, in E Flat; Medium, in C ‘ > 
LEETLE BATEESE, High, in F; Medium in E Flat; Bassin C . i ‘ ’ 
THE WRECK OF THE “JULIE PLANTE,” High, in C Minor; Medium in A Minor; 


Thematic Catalog of the Above Compositions Will Be Sent Free on Request 
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HORSES, DOGS, MULES, CANINES AND—OH WELL— 


But Those Experiences Are Apt to Make One Laugh or Cry—And She Did Her Duty Like a Real Member of the 
5S. P. W. S. for H. 


Strolling down Fifth avenue the other day whom should I store banged something against the cage. There was great 
hance to meet—of course, quite by accident—but Frieda alarm, the feathers began fo fly, and one of the chickens, 
Hempel. Frieda was in a horse ambulance. Dearie me! of scared out of a week's growth, scrambled on the backs of 
ourse, | should have said on a horse ambulance, and, if. you the others and started upward through the’ wire mesh. 
lon't believe it, just look at the photograph that accompanies A sudden flight of his supporters, and there the poor 

is story, .The Society for Providing Watering Stations chicken hung, every second apparently his last. Faintly he 

r Horses was busy in front of the Public Library, collect flapped and clawed, every move sending him nearer to the 
ng money to provide watering stations for horses, and Happy Hunting Ground. Miss Hempel frantically pounded on 
Frieda Hempel, who thoroughly believes in watering stations the window—but no one _ paid 

horses, was helping the society for the establishment of any attention, Then she rushed 
vatering stations for horses to collect money to establish a through the door, unceremoni- 
vatering station for horses. (If you don't believe it by this ously ripped up the meshing 
me, look at the label on the bucket.) Then, quite by acct rescued the fated chicken—and 
dent, of course, Miss Hempel saw me in the crowd, jumped let the others scamper out for a 
ff the ambulance, and invited me to luncheon. I am still run of the store... . 

ondering whether or not this had anything to do with pro Miss Hempel could not help 
viding watering stations for horses. Be that as it may, it reassemble them. She was sorry 
naturally led the line of talk to dumb animals, (1 am not but she had to hurry to make 

ferring to Miss Hempel and myself.) Before we finished a train. The storekeeper re- 
had ranged through quite a domestic menagerie, and this marked she couldn't hurry any 
1c order in which the cages were arranged, as nearly as too soon to suit him 

recollect. The first one had to do with her Southern 


ir, from which she returned carly in the spring 
‘ It was a mule that added a bit 
Hot Doc t of tragedy to Miss Hempel's 
she loves to sing in the Sunny South, and audiences “ "Way visit to Arkansas—a poor old 
Down South in Dixie” just naturally love her To this sick mule, lying in the street. 
irtistic reciprocity add a tempting sea, an ideal beach, bathing Miss Hempel was out for a walk 
ovs from Paris (where they seldom bathe), teas, dinners along the highways and byways 
and dances—in brief, Palm Beach in all its glory Then with her assisting artists, Mr. 
through the tunnel to the Pennsylvania Station on a cold, 30s and Mr. Fritze, when she 
rainy, dismal day—and a lost dog. a wet, muddy, discovered him 
downcast dog. for three days he had haunted the gates “There the poor old fellow lay 
leading down to the trains, Every time they swung open; the hot sun,” said Miss Hem- 
ind the attendant began to punch the tickets, the dog was pel sympathetically. He tried to 
m guard, checking the passengers on his own account move when I spoke to him. 
And there he stayed until the last belated passenger rushed There was a place in the rough 
through, the gates closed again, and a stentorian “All aboard road worn smooth and_ shiny 
tarted the train on its way where his hind feet had pawed 
Evidently his master had gone through one of those mys and pawed trying to get up, but 
terious gates and vanished, Faithfully the dog awaited his. was so weak he just couldn't 
return. Between trains, rounds of the station were made, We : 
and also a round of the restaurants across the street. Each 
time he returned more dilapidated and forlorn—but he was 
always there for the next train out 


t 


IMMOLATION OF A MULE. 


went to the nearest house 
and brought him some water 
‘ve could hardly drink. Then | 
vent to a telephone and called 
In came the Florida Express, but so intent was he on ip the City Hall, I asked what 
hecking out the Washington Express he failed to see the lepartment took care of sitk 
prima donna from Palm Beach as she came up the stair animals—and they said’ there 
behind him, His good angel must have tipped him off, how-# wasn't any such department. | 
ever, for a moment later he was galloping after her and ‘#told them about the mule and 
scored a home run through the swinging door of the station they said: ‘Oh, yes—that mule’s 
just as Hempel was stepping into her car been there two or three days.’... 


Several rows of stars should be inserted here to represent Finally I got the mayor, and | 
the fragmentary profanity hurled at Miss Hempel’s chauffeur told him. He was mine. to me 
luring the fifteen minutes he held up traffic while the dog’s and said he would see what he 
immediate past was investigated, and his future, both imme- — could do. I told him not to see 
diate and distant, assured, Stationmaster Egan officially re about it—to do it—that I wouldn't 
leased the dog without bail, escorting both Miss Hempel and sing one note in that town until 
the dejected vagrant to the limousine that mule was attended to.” 


“Good Heavens—he's white!” exclaimed Hempel some Hempel’s eyes flashed as she 


hours later as the dog emerged from the fifth tub of suds spoke. And we somehow felt 
ind calmly shook himself all over the entire Hempel hous« sorry for that Arkansas mayor 
hold, gathered to assist However, whether it was his 
Ineradicable black spots put him into the Dalmatian 
ttherwise coach dog class; his teeth registered eight months ; 
und next morning a newly purchased spiked collar and 
sporty leash stirred memories of a pedigree he probably never 
possessed, His photograph with his new mistress was pub 
lished in the daily papers, and scores of people put in tele 
phonic and written claims, In the last analysis, however, 
the dog did not fit any of the deser’ptions. So “Pennsy 
Hempel he became—"“Pennsylvania Railroad” being too 
bulky and formidable a name to whistle. He grew by leaps 
ind bounds—outgrowing everything but his welcome. He 
developed a fondness for 4-A_ slippers that was appalling 
He was all heart, feet and appetite. One kind word from 


sent a policeman to the spot to 
see what could be done. Un- 
fortunately there was nothing to do but to put the animal 
out of its suffering—and Hempel stood by, with closed eyes, 
while the shot was fired. 

“How can people be so heartless to dumb, helpless ani- 
mals?” asked Hempel after the shooting was over. “How 
can they?” . 

And half an hour later, when we were talking about Paris 
and London and Stockholm and vacation days, she suddenly 
interposed: “And I wouldn't have sung a note in that town, 


Hempel and he would playfully pounce at her and knock her either. on 

down—and when she picked herself up, he thought she was ——Anp PTT. 

calling for an encore. So sped the days away—Hempel No story of Hempel and animals is complete without a tribute 
wanted to take her pet to Europe. The White Star Line to Pitti—a tawny Italian Spitz, probably far better known in 
looked the pup over—and Hempel sailed alone on the Ma- — life than Paderewski’s dog—but who died more privately, so 


jestic. A bit disappointing—but while the prima donna is to speak. Pitti was worth $2,000. He originally cost 20 
climbing mountains in Switzerland, “Pennsy” is romping lira (about $4 in good days), but he was brought back so 
ver an 120 acre estate up the Hudson and leading a regular many times from people who “found” him and then watched 
log’s life ‘ for the lost dog advertisements, that he almost bankrupted 
Ciuck, CLuck, his owner, He had traveled the world round, crossed the 
In Trenton it was a chicken that became famous by trying ocean eighteen times barked in every language, and wagged 
to commit suicide right in front of the prima donna’s eyes. — his tale in every key. He appeared many times at the Met- 
One of those fluffy little yellow chaps that take us straight ropolitan Opera, Martha and The Rosenkavalier being his 
hack to our primer days. This one was just out for Easter, favorite roles. 
as were thirty little brothers and sisters, and none of them He was one of the leaders of the Dogs’ Brigade of the 
knew they were related to a hen and belonged in a barn- New York Women’s League for Animals, and though a pile 
yard. No wonder—as their birthplace was a big show win- of gathered stones mark his grave in Switzerland, his Dog 
dow right around the corner from the big hotel, and mother's — Brigade Box still jingles with coins for the cause. And a 
warm feathers were impersonated by an oil lamp. A bit of — cage he twice occupied in the Ellen P. Speyer Animal Hos- 
wire fencing served as a low sky line pital is to be Miss Hempel’s lasting contribution to his mem- 
Miss Hempel was strolling by and caught a glimpse of the ory. 
“cunning things.” At that moment some one inside the : 
suredly had appealing ways. 


HOTEL  curopean pian 
“Who picked out that dog?” demanded the doctor who 


was called. 
“Miss Hempel,” was the whispered answer of the diva’s 
friend, 


“She will be a wonderful dog, doctor, when she grows 


COMPLETELY RENOVATED up,” chimed in the lady herself. 
“Yes—but she never will,” was the answer. 
In the Heart of New York's Business and Shopping Centre Two weeks later Jenny confirmed the doctor’s statement. 
Thoroughly modern throughout. Superior Cuisine A Cairn terrier will accompany Miss Hempel next fall 
Exceptional Service. Rates $2.00 a day and upward. when she tours the English Provinces—unless something 
unforeseen happens to the puppy now awaiting the singer in 


EMIL H. REINERS, Manager London, Cairn terriers are the favorite dogs of the Prince 


of. Wales, so they say. But what kings and queens and 
28th St. and Fifth Ave. New York princes think of dogs has not the slightest influence with 


Miss Hempel likes dogs so well it is not safe to send her 
dog-shopping alone. She came back from Europe last year 
with a beautiful Pomeranian puppy. Jenny, as she was 
called, was noted for her wonderful coloring, and she as- 
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official duty or not, the mayor © Underwood & Underwood 
FRIEDA HEMPEL HELPING THE 8. P. W. 8. FOR TH. 
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Hempel. Neither has pedigree, nor price—nor anything else, 
in fact, but her personal liking. She will walk between rows 
of prize winning dogs, admiring every one—wondering which 
to choose, and then, as one friend expresses it, “some dirty 
little mut on the street will come along and get her.” 


Scat. 

“How about cats?” 

She shrugged her shoulders, sniffed her aristocratic nose, 
and rather undramatically echoed, “Cats!” 

Many people like them, she said. A friend of hers had 
a lovely Persian cat—they were very nice and all that, 
but 

“But a cat ate my pet canary once,” she blurted out re- 
sentfully, “and I never forgave him. Probably it was his 


WATERING 


S71 ATIONS 


nature, but it was an awfully mean one—and I see every 
cat now with X-Ray eyes—the bird inside.” 

As she finished speaking she looked at me, but I didn’t 
have any bird inside. It was only beef stew. I felt entirely 
guiltless and said so, whereupon we parted friends. 

However, I did see her again the following Saturday, 
when she set sail on the Majestic for her annual summer 
visit to Europe. This time, though, our conversation was a 
very brief one, as the Majestic was about to cast off, and | 
never did like to think of climbing down rope ladders into 
the pilot boat, hampered by skirts, 

“What is your special object in going abroad this sum- 
mer?” I asked breathlessly. 

“You see this bottle,” said she, holding up a gallon carboy 
quite empty as to contents but tightly corked, 

“Ves.” said I. 

“Well,” said she, “this is full of good American air which 
I am going to inject into the holes in Swiss cheese. I have 
a friend far up in the Alps who is a cheese manufacturer 
and he has an idea that it may impart a new tinge to its 
characteristic flavor. When I come back I shall bring in 
exchange this same carboy filled with Swiss air and try a 
few experiments on American cheese.” 

I jumped over the taffrail and swam ashore. Nancy J. 


Patton “Lived Up to His High Reputation” 

A special dispatch to the Philadelphia Evening Ledger 
from Reading, Pa., where Fred Patton recently appeared 
as soloist in the Brahms Requiem with the Reading Choral 
Society, reads: “Mr. Patton's work is so well known in 
concerts of this kind that it is unnecessary to say more than 
that he lived up to his high reputation in the past for tonal 
beauty and artistry.” 


Onelli-Schofield Artist Pupils in Recital 

A song recital was given at Wurlitzer Hall on June 19 
by artist pupils of the Onelli-Schofield Studios. Those 
scheduled to take part in the program were William Kenney, 
Charlot Caldwell, William Lineweaver, Helen Young, 
Terence Horne, Eileen Harrison, John Cassidy, Marie 
Rorke, Stanley McLelland and Suzanne Kenyon. Ellmer 
Zoller, coach-accompanist, presided at the piano. 





Two Walter Andersons in Musical Enterprises 

The Walter Anderson, Inc., Concert Direction is if no 
way connected with Walter Anderson, associate editor of 
Musical Advance. This announcement is made owing to 
the complications which have arisen because these two men 
with the same rame are both engaged in musical enterprises, 
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CINCINNATI NOTES 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 19.—The final meeting of the board 
of directors ot the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Asso- 
ciation was held on June 3, followed by a luncheon at the 
Zoo Clubhouse. Plans for the next season were dis- 
cussed, and indications are that next year will be a notable 
one. ‘Arthur Judson, of New York City, advisory man- 
ager, was present and spoke of his appreciation of the 
progress made during the past season, 

On June 3 the auxiliary committee of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra met at the Zoo Clubhouse. 

The fitth annual concert was given, on June 5, by the 
combined musical organizations of the Withrow High 
School, under the direction of Joseph Surdo, in the school 
auditorium. The program was ot a varied nature and 
provided increased evidence of the good work that has 
been accomplished by the director. ‘There were instru- 
mental and vocal numbers and the young musicians gave a 
fine account of themselves. 

An enjoyable program was given at the Cincinnati Wo- 
_ s Club on June Y, arranged by Marguerite M. Liszniew- 
8 

Marcian Thalberg presented two of his pupils in recitals 
recently, Marjorie Garrigue Smith appeared on June 9, 
and Faye Ferguson played on June 13; both appearing in 
Conservatory Hall and giving delightful accounts of them- 
selves. 

The cantata for women’s voices composed by Elizabeth 
Cook, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, was given 
a place of honor in St. Louis recently when it was the only 
composition published by the members of the Mu Phi 
Epsilon Musical Sorority. 

Rose Pitton Kabbes and Marie Houston, pupils of Madam 
Dotti, gave a group of songs at the Westwood Circle, 
Daughters of Isabella, on June 16, at St. Catherine's Audi- 
torium, Westwood. 

On account of the large number of registrations for the 
master classes of Mme. Liszniewska and Mme, Reiner, at 
the Conservatory of Music, it was found necessary to begin 
their classes before the regular time. The same was noted 
in the case of Julian de Pulikowski, guest artist teacher of 
violin. The public school music department will open on 
June 21. 

Marguerite Lukens presented her pupils in a piano re- 
cital on June 5 at the Hyde Park Library Auditorium. 

The regular Summer course of six weeks began on June 
19 at the College of Music with prospects of fine attendance. 

Helen L. Nugent, contralto, pupil of Dan Beddoe, has 
recently returned from a concert trip through Virginia. 

A musical entertainment was given on June 4 at the Hyde 
Park Country Club. 

The Norwood Musical Club held its annual outing at 
the Zoo Clubhouse on June 10, 

_. Charles Stokes, violin pupil of Peter Froehlich, appeared 
in recital on June 7, at Conservatory Hall. 

Dwight Anderson, director of the Andalusia (Ala.) Sum- 
mer School of Music, and William Meldrum, a member of 
the same faculty, passed through Cincinnati recently and 
stopped off to see some of their friends. 

A musical entertainment, given on June 13 by Minnie 
Tracey for the benefit of the gardens of the Cincinnati 
Woman’s Club, was a pleasing affair. It was held at the 
home of Mrs. F. Evans Lippincott, Clinton. 

The West Hill Musical Club held its initial meeting on 
June 2, at the Price Hill Library Auditorium. 

The Fort Thomas (Ky.) branch of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music held its closing recital on June 6 at the 
Fort Thomas Baptist Church, under the direction of La Rue 
Loftin. 

Pupils of Edna E. Byard were heard in piano recital on 
June 12 at the Hyde Park Library Auditorium. 

The Feast of the Little Lanterns was given on June 11 
and 12 by the Opera Club of the School of the Nativity, 
Pleasant Ridge, under the direction of Mary Regina Rice. 

The closing exercises of the Kinsella Academy were held 
in the Odeon on June 15, when the ballet, The Enchanted 
Princess, was presented. 

The i orton and advanced pupils from the class of 
Grace G. Gardner were heard in a vocal recital on June 
10 at the Cincinnati Woman's Club Auditorium. One fea- 
ture of the occasion was a prologue in costume called, The 
Landing of the Pilgtims, which also included later Ameri- 
can history. 

The Covington Woman’s Club Violin Quartet, assisted 
by John Dodd, furnished the music for the Terrace Park 
High School commencement on June 12. 

The pupils of Henry C. Lerch were heard in a recital in 
his studio on June 2. 

Music for the Oakhurst Collegiate School commencement 

was furnished by students from the Conservatory of Music, 
under the direction of Lucy deYoung, who has charge of 
the music work in this school. 

John Quincy, bass, a pupil of Ilse Huebner, appeared in 
recital.on June 7 in the Odeon. He was assisted by Ann 
Kaufman, contralto, a pupil of Mme. Dotti. 

The pupils of Lillie Finn were heard in recital on June 6, 
at the Cincinnati Woman's Club Auditorium, assisted by 
Norma Richter, soprano. 

A number of students of the og Conservatory of 
Music gave a musical program on June 1 2 at the Glendale 
High School commencement. 

A musicale was given by Waldene Johnston, violinist, and 
Sara Anderson, pianist, on June 12 at the Hyde Park 
Baptist Church. 

Ottilie Reiniger presented her pupils in a violin recital 
on June 4. 

The piano pupils of Ann Meale were heard in a recital 
on June 14 in the College Auditorium. 

Marie Terranova, piano pupil of Albino Gorno, of the 
College of Music, graduated with high honors this month. 
William Morgan Keller, talented violin pupil of William 
Morgan Knox, graduated with certificate as a teacher and 
concert soloist. 
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Phone: 8107 Schuyler. 





Jimmie Vardeman presented her piano pupils in recital on 
June 6 in Conservatory Hal 

Students of the following were heard in concert on June 
, in Conservatory Hall: Jean ten Have, Alma Betcher, 
Thomas James Kelly, Mr. Read and Mr. Sederberg. 

Harriet Sperry, pupil of Albert Berne, was heard in re- 
cital on June 14. 

Waldene Reese Johnson, a violin pupil of Robert Perutz, 
gave a recital on June 6, 

The fifty-seventh annual commencement of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music was held on June 11 in Con- 
servatory Hall. Commencement exercises of the College 
of Music were held in the College Auditorium on ag 17. 

\ ; 


Third La Forge-Berimen Summer Recital 

The third weekly La Forge-Berimen musicale took place 
on Thursday evening, June 19, and was attended by an 
enthusiastic audience which filled every seat of the large 
studios, Valeriano Gil, the young Spanish tenor, showed 
distinct progress in his work and sang with splendid style 
the arias from Mefistofele and Martha, French songs and 
some of his own Spanish melodies. Alice Vaiden Williams 
gave him extraordinary assistance at the piano, playing 
pagan by memory and in perfect accord with Mr. 
Gil’s renditions, Esther Dickie played two groups of piano 
solos. Miss Dickie has gained much in brilliancy and au- 
thority and gave a fine demonstration of her art. Betty 
Burr, assisted by Helen Russell, accompanist, repeated 
by request one of the groups of her recent recital, 


Simmons Under Johnston Management 


R. E. Johnston has added another popular and well known 
artist to his list of attractions—William Simmons, bari- 
tone. Mr. Simmons is well known throughout the country, 
having had prominent festival and concert appearances, such 
as the New York Oratorio Society Festival, Columbus (O.) 
Festival, the Troy Vocal Society, the Monday Musical 
Club of Albany and the Matinee Club of Philadelphia. He 
also has had appearances with many of the prominent or- 
chestras of the country and is popular throughout the South 
in concert and recital programs. 


Ashley Pettis’ European Dates 


Ashley Pettis, American pianist, now abroad, will visit 

Salzburg for the chamber music festival of the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary Music the first week in 
August. In September he is scheduled to play in Dresden, 
Hamburg, Berlin and London, the dates for these ap- 
pearances having already been announced, and other dates 
are pending. 
Tiffany School of Music Commencement Series 

in Springfield (IIl.) 

The closing exercises of the Tiffany School of Music of 
Springfield (Ill.) took the form of a series of six recitals, 
affording a large number of students opportunity to be heard 
publicly. Mary Berdan Tiffany, head of the school, is a most 
progressive and far-seeing musician, always with an eye to 
aiding the students of her institution as well as its faculty 
members. An excellent pianist, of charming personality, 
Mrs. Tiffany is heard often on faculty programs given by 
her school. The first recital of the commencement series was 
given on Tuesday evening, May 26, at the Y. W. C. A. Audi- 
torium, when an elaborate program was presented by a trio 


made up of Mary Berdan Tiffany, pianist; George W. Kil 
lius, violinist, and Paul W. Beebe, cellist, of the Tiffany 
School faculty, and voice pupils of Oliver Smith, According 
to the Illinois State Journal it was: “one of the most truly 
artistic musical programs of the year.” 





Marie Rothman Commended 


Marie Rothman, a Klamroth artist, who elicited unusual 
praise from the New York critics at her —_ at Town 
Hall, is meeting with continued success in her career. At 
a recent recital in Middletown she was com: aaadiad for sing 
ing with “remarkable brilliance and clarity of tone, refresh 
ing ease and simplicity. Her diction is admirable and she is 
perfectly at ease in the five languages used in her program 
rhe extreme flexibility of her voice was shown to advantage 
in the coloratura arias. Her winning personality and charm 
ing poise captivated her audience. There were many en 
cores.” Miss Rothman was one of the singers at the recital 
given at Aeolian Hall on May 8 by artists trom the Wilfried 
Klamroth Studios, 





Iseo lari to Fill Operatic E adsdomeats Abroad 


Iseo [lari, tenor, late from the Costanzio, Rome, Italy, 
who since his coming to this country early in the spring 
has been coaching daily under Mme. Soder-Hueck, well 
known New York vocal authority, is also under her personal 
direction for his booking. He left on the S.S. La France, 
June 18, to fill operatic engagements as leading tenor in 
Prague, Vienna, Carlsbad and Marienbad. He will return 
to this country in two months at the latest, to fill engage 
ments here. 

Mr. Ilari possesses a voice of real beauty and created a 
great success wherever he was heard this spring. He will 
be heard here frequently next winter in opera as well as 
concert. 


Lloyd Morse, American Baritone, Back from 
Italy 


Among those returning recently from European study 
is a young baritone likely to be heard from soon in his 
native land. His name is Lloyd Morse. He has been in 
Italy studying with Oscar Anselmi in Milan, and he made 
a favorable and successful debut in Lucia last March. The 
Italian press praised his voice and training and cited his 
name as among those in the cast worthy of especial mention 


Mansfield to Hear Sundelius 
Contracts have just been signed for an appearance in 
recital at Mansfield, Ohio, by Marie Sundelius next season, 
when returning from her tour of the Northwest in January 
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SPANISH PROGRAM PLEASES AT BOSTON “POPS” 


Gebhard Pupils in Recital 
Chorus Heard 


Felix Fox Engaged for Boothbay Harbor—Harvard and Radcliffe in Brahms’ 


Helen Hubbard Gives Program at Fox School—Peirce Has Successful Season—Harmony Male 


Requiem 


Next Season—Miquelles Under Luce Management 


Boston, June 22—The outstanding event of the ‘week 
it the “Pop” concerts: was the Spanish program arranged 


Mr. Jacchia for Wednesday evening. Although the 
peces were not of uniform quality, Mr. Jacchia’s selec 
an interesting one and a welcome departure from 
The conductor is to be especially commended for 
hy effective transcription of Valverde’s colorful and 
ong, Clavelitos, The list in full was as follows: 
s Banderilleros (Volpatti), overture to The Mar- 
(Mozart) ; Spanish Serenade (Glazounoff) ; 
Carlos (Verdi); A Night in Seville (AlI- 
from Goyesca (Granados); Clavelitos 
Rhapsody, Espafia (( ‘habrier ); Suite 


ton Wa 


routine 


pirited 
March 
riage of Figaro 
Don 
Intermezzo 
Jacchia); 


Fantasia 
benz) 


( Valverde 
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Teacher of Piano 
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N. Y. City 


MILDRED HAIRE 
Piano and Class Lessons 
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RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 
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Concert [Pianist and Teacher 
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JENNIE 8&8. LIEBMANN 
Piano and Class Lessons 
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LESLEY GUEST REILAND, Mus. B. 
Member of the Piano Faculty, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y., 1911-1918 
Studies: 1410 Avenue H. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
YRANC ES Vv. ROCHE 
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Pupil of Mary Burnham Moore, William H. 
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Four Assistant Teachers 
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Piano vv Class Lessons Demonstrations 
ertified Normal Teacher 
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Pianoforte Instruction 
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Spanish Waltz, El Turia (Grana- 


(Borel-Clerc ). 


from Carmen (Bizet) ; 
do), and March, La Mattchiche 

Judging from the crowds that flocked to Symphony 
Hall nightly, the “Pops” have been more successful than 
ever before in their brilliant history. Mr, Jacchia ar- 
ranges programs that are generally well varied, and he is 
generous with encores. The playing of the orchestra re- 
quires little comment since the players are all members of 
the regular symphony band. If the next and last two weeks 
of the season continue to attract such numbers to Sym- 
phony Hall, the season will probably break the extraor- 
dinary record of last year. 

GespHard Pupits IN REcITAL 

Three artist-pupils of Heinrich Gebhard, the eminent 
pianist and teacher, have recently given successful musicales. 
Thus, on May 27, Margaret Walch deepened the excel- 
lent impression which she had previously made when she 
recital at the home of Mrs. Amelia Gebhard in 


gave a 

Brookline, in a program drawn from Couperin, Bach, 
Chopin, Scriabin, Milhaud, ending with the Tschaikowsky 
concerto. Sunday afternoon, June 1, Louise Holt gave 
a recital at Mr. Gebhard’s home, playing these pieces: 


prelude in E minor, Mendelssohn; nocturne, F sharp minor, 


Chopin; sonata, Norse, MacDowell; Guitar, Moszkowski; 
Spring Song, Mirovitch; Seguidilla, Albeniz, and Hun- 
garian Fantasy, Liszt. Ethel Hutchinson was the pupil to 


Tuesday afternoon, June 3, also at Mr. Geb- 
Miss Hutchinson played the following num- 
Brahms; Alceste, Gluck- 


be presented 
hard’s home. 
bers: rhapsody, op. 79, No. 1, 
St. Saéns; etude in A minor, Chopin; Reflets dans l'eau, 
Debussy; Cossack Dance, Charles Repper; Spring Song; 
Mirovitch; Seguidillas, Albeniz; concerto in A minor, 
The audience at all three recitals were musically promi- 
nent people and the young pianists were the recipients of 
no little praise for their playing. 
Fox With COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL 
Felix Fox, concert pianist and oaedines of the Fox School 
of Pianoforte Playing in Boston, has been engaged as 
guest teacher for the twelfth summer session of the Com- 
monwealth School of Music at Boothbay Harbor, Me 
This session begins July 5 and will doubtless lure many 
aspiring pianists to Boothbay Harbor this summer. The 
school is beautifully situated on a wooded hill overlooking 


t BootnHBpay Harsor 





Garo photo 
FELIX FOX 


one of the picturesque portions of the Maine coast and 
offers an unusual combination of recreation and study. 

The other teachers will be Clarence G. Hamilton, profes- 
sor of music at Wellesley College and founder of the 
school, who will teach pianoforte beginning August 1; 
Albert F. Foster, instructor of violin at ag ud College, 
who will give violin lessons beginning July 5, and Carrie 
Schmitt, author of the primary grade of ‘the National 
Graded Course, who will give work in piano, harmony and 
a normal course for young teachers, beginning July 5. 

Petrce Has Successrut SEASON 

John W. Peirce, well known baritone and choral coach, 
has had the most successful season of his career this year. 
He has given or appeared in approximately thirty concerts 
as singer or director, a successful Boston recital in Jordan 
Hall, two festivals and numerous other engagements. Mr. 
Peirce has been a soloist twice with the Impromptu Club 
of Brookline, once at the Terry concerts in the Hotel Ven- 
dome, three times at the Nashua Festival in May, soloist 
with the Melrose Choral Society last month in Gounod’s 
Redemption, and in charge of the music at Simmons Col- 
lege for Class Day, baccalaureate and commencement ex- 
ercises, 

In addition to these activities Mr. Peirce has found time 
for a great deal of teaching, and according to the author- 
ities at Simmons has brought the glee club to a higher 
standard than ever before attained. There are eighteen 
members in this club and a long list of eager students 
waiting for admission. 

Harmony Mace Cuorus HEarp 

The Harmony Male Chorus, winners of the international 

singing contest recently held at Symphony Hall, gave a 
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LAURA LITTLEFIELD, 
soprano, sailed for Europe on June 19, on the Scythia. 
Littlefield will be gone about three months, spending a month 
in Paris, siv weeks in Brittany and Normandy and a fort- 


Mrs. 


night in Switzerland, She will doubtless be heard at various 
concerts before her return to this country. Aaron Richmond 
is booking her tour for neat season, 





concert in that hall Sunday evening, June 15, assisted by 
the Worcester Male Chorus and the Verandi Male Chorus 
of Providence, 

All three are Swedish societies and were heard separately 
and then together, as the Triangle Male Chorus, Their 
program was made up largely of songs of Scandinavian 
origin, The singers were assisted by Albert Lund, violinist, 
and John H, Loud, concert organist. 

Hecen Huppsarp Gives Recitat at Fox Scuoor 

Helen Hubbard, of Taunton, an advanced pupil at the 
Felix Fox School of Pianoforte Playing, gave a recital, 
May 27, in the auditorium of the school on Marlboro Street. 
Miss Hubbard set herself an exacting program, well de- 
signed to reveal her present gifts. It included these pieces 
intermezzo, A minor, Brahms; capriccio, B minor, Brahms ; 
organ-chorale-prelude: I cal! on Thee, Lord, Bach-Busoni : 
etude, A flat major and C minor, Chopin; prelude, chorale 
and fugue, Franck; Serenade, Felix Fox; Ballet des Om- 
bres Heureuses, Gluck-Friedman; Feux d’Artifice, De- 
bussy; Clair de Lune, Philipp, and Hungarian Rhapsody, 
No. 12, Liszt. Miss Hubbard's playing of these pieces was 
quite out of the ordinary for occasions of this kind. Her 
playing disclosed that high degree of musical intelligence 
and technical proficiency which one associates with the 
Fox School. To these qualities Miss Hubbard adds a 
sincerity and a response to the poetic content of whatever 
she plays which gives her interpretations exceptional in- 
terest. She has made an excellent beginning and ought to 
make rapid progress in her art. 

HarvArRD AND Rapciirre iN BrRAuMs'’ 

SEASON. 

For the last concert of next year’s series by the Harvard 
Glee Club in Symphony Hall, Dr. Davison’s admirable 
singers will combine with the Radcliffe Choral Society and 
sixty members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra assist- 
ing, for a performance of Brahms’ German Requiem for 
orchestra, chorus and solo voices. It is many years since 
the Requiem was last heard in this city and it is eagerly 
anticipated by local music lovers. The concert will take 
place in Symphony Hall Thursday evening, April 16. 

The two other concerts of the season will also take 
place in Symphony Hall. The first, on Thursday evening, 
December 11, will have Mr. Gabrilowitsch for assisting 
pianist; at the second, on Thursday evening, February 19, 
Mme. Onegin will be the soloist, 

MIQUELLES UNpeR Luck MANAGEMENT, 

The Miquelles are now under the management of Wen- 
dell H. Luce, of this city, who is booking their tour for 
next season. Renee Longy-Miquelle is a pianist and accom- 
panist who has won no little praise from critics and music 
lovers for her work. Georges Miquelle is the eminent 
French cellist, who excited the admiration of critics in this 
country and Canada during his tour as assisting artist to 
Mme. Melba last season. As soloists and ensemble musi- 
cians the Miquelles give musical pleasure of a rare kind. 
Mr. Luce is to be congratulated on adding these admirable 
artists to his list! 


Requiem Next 


George Morden with Mayer 


A new addition to the list of artists under the management 
of Daniel Mayer is George Morgan, the young American 
baritone. Mr. Morgan made an extensive tour of the States 
and the Orient as assisting artist to Schumann-Heink three 
seasons ago. During the past two years he coached under 
the guidance of William Thorner of New York and emerged 
last winter in a very successful New York recital at Town 
Hall. He wil! begin his tour next season with a New York 
recital on October 28. 


Mayer Artists in New Wilmington 
The Daniel Mayer office has booked another course at 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. The series 
will include appearances by Renee Thornton with Richard 
Hageman, Mischa Levitzki and Sascha Jacobsen. 


Giannini Scores in London 


A cable to the Daniel Mayer office reports about the 

London debut of Dusolina Giannini at Queens Hall on 
June 19 as follows: “Great trimuph ; many in audience com- 
pared her to Patti in best days.” 








Walter Greene Vacationing in Fayette 
Walter Greene, baritone, will spend his vacation—July 
and August—in Fayette, Me. He will teach a few of his 
pupils during that period. 
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Beginners Will Be Admitted at Curtis 
Institute 


In the attention which has been attracted by the announce- 
ment of the faculty of the conservatory department of the 
Curtis Institute of Music which will open at Eighteenth 
and Locust streets, Philadelphia, on October 1, next, the 
equally remarkable preparatory department of the institu- 
tion has been somewhat overlooked and some misconceptions 
as to the scope and purpose of the Institute have arisen, 
says John Grolle, director of the Institute. 

In the first place, Mr. Grolle explains, beginners will be 
admitted to the preparatory department without examina- 
tion. An impression prevails that the Curtis Institute was 
designed only as a finishing school for those who had 
virtually completed their technical training, but this is not 
the case at all. As a matter of fact the best students which 
the Institute will probably ever develop will be those who 
enter the preparatory department as beginners and complete 
that course first, graduating into the conservatory depart- 
ment and finishing a musical education which has been 
coordinated from the first lesson to graduation under the 
master- teachers of the conservatory department. 

Beginners in music, entering the preparatory department, 
explained Mr. Grolle, will be prepared along the same lines 
of musical instruction as those followed in the conservatory 
department. When a student has been graduated from the 
preparatory department, no examination will be necessary 
for him to enter the conservatory department. 

It is understood that students shall enroll for the full 
course of thirty-three weeks in the preparatory department 
as well as in the conservatory department. The pupils in 
the preparatory department will be expected to take courses 
in ear training, musicianship and kindred subjects, no 
matter how young they may be: the instruction is fitted 
to their years and Sending The children and other 
students in the preparatory department will have free 
admittance to all department recitals, and the course has 
been so arranged that they may pass from the preparatory 
department to the conservatory department without any 
mental or musical re-adjustment whatever, as they will have 
been most carefully prepared for this transition.’ 

In the preparatory department as in the conservatory 
department, the same care has been used in selecting the 
teachers, and only those who have actually produced results 
as teachers have been chosen. Among these teachers are 
Margery Paddock, Elsie West Rulon, Mrs. George F. Boyle, 
Ethel Drummond, Mrs. Strauss, Clara Dunn and others to 
be announced, for piano; Joel Belov, Horace Brown, Alfred 
Seyden and others, violin. Voice will not be taught in 
the preparatory department, as those capable of receiving 
vocal instruction will be considered as conservatory depart- 
ment students. Angela Diller will be in charge of the 
teachers’ normal classes as well as of the rhythmic training 
of children. Miss Diller being an admitted authority in 
these lines, and George A. Wedge will supervise the ear 
training and harmony classes. 

The preparatory department will be separately housed 
from the conservatory department, and negotiations for 
other properties in the vicinity are now virtually completed. 
Emily McCallip will be the registrar of the preparatory 
department, 

One feature of the preparatory department will be that, 
although the ordinary course of the department covers a 
certain number of years, graduation into the conservatory 
department depends entirely upon the student: if he can 
qualify for the conservatory department at any time, he 
may do so, regardless of the amount of time which he has 
spent in the preparatory department. While the amateur as 
well as the intending professional student will be admitted, 
only those will be continued who show serious interest and 
who are able to follow the courses of the department. 


Klibansky Studios Open During Summer 

Sergei Klibansky, New York vocal teacher, has left for 
Chicago, where he will hold master classes at the Chicago 
Musical College during the summer sessions. During his 
absence, Leroy Tebbs, his associate teacher and personal 
representative, will be in charge of the classes in the New 
York studios. 


Paderewski and Gray-Lhevinne for Trenton, 





This season Trenton had a delightful series of concerts 
given by Rachmaninoff, Kreisler and Farrar, and next fall 
that city is looking forward to enjoying a recital by the 
Gray-Lhevinne, 


American violinist, Estelle and another 


recital by Paderewski, 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 


published as promptl possible, The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Tue Cantersury PriLcris. 


“Can you tell me if there is more than one opera by the name 
of The Canterbury Pilgrims? In studying American music we 
found an opera of that name composed by an American. It was 
suggested to us there was another, but our informant did not 
know who wrote it. We would like to know something about it 
if you will kindly give us the information.” 


Yes, there are two operas called The Canterbury 
American one you allude to is by Reginald de Koven, 
duced at the Metropolitan Opera House during the season of 1917. 
Mr. De Koven also wrote an opera called Rip Van Winkle, which 
was produced by the Chicago Opera in Chicago and also at the Lex 
ington Theater, New York, and he wrote a large number of light operas 

The other opera is by Sir Charles Villers Stanford, a well known 
English composer, He wrote the opera in 1884 and it was produced 
at Drury Lane, London, in the same year, The extraordinary and 
extravagant praise of this opera seems out of keeping with its 
apparent lack of success with the public. An English critic once 
said of it: “It was happily named by some one, at the time an 
‘English ‘“Meistersinger,”’’ and indeed, it is not difficult to imagine 
what model Stanford had in his mind when writing his brilliant and 
genial opera.”” So much for criticism. Its production at Drury Lane 
seems to have been the beginning and end of it, 

Sore THroar. 

“T would be very grateful indeed if 
method of relieving hoarseness, | am 
phlegm, which is extremely annoying 
does not seem to help very much.” 

Would it not be the best plan for you to consult 
throats and follow his advice and prescription? 
seated, you require expert advice, From your 
that you are a singer. Possibly you have 
and weakened it from over-exercising 
trifle with a throat that is out of order, 
and takes a long time to return 
proper remedies are being applied. 
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you could suggest some 
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Gargling with salt water 


a specialist on 
If the troubie is deep 
letter it would seem 
uséd your throat too much 
your voice, You should not 

It is too serious a matter, 
to a normal condition, unless the 





Little Rest for Meisle 

The appearance of Kathryn Meisle at the Cedar Falls 
(la.) Music Festival, on June 20, brought to a close the 
most successful, as well as eventiul, season in the career 
of this distinguished contralto, after which she left imme 
diately for her beautiful suburban home near Philadelphia 
to enjoy a much needed rest, 

Miss Meisle’s crowded calendar of concert, 
festival appearances, commenced as early as last August 
and her manager, Calvin M. Franklin, found no difficulty 
in getting his artist to sign a vacation contract. 

When asked as to how she would spend the summer, Miss 
Meisle replied: “It sounds just wonderful even to think of 
a vacation, but I love my work and in it I find real enjoy- 
ment. I am enthusiastic about all out-of-door sports; in 
fact I love everything in life that is worth while, and 
motoring and swimming will share a prominent place in my 
leisure moments. With ten new leading roles to prepare 
for my coming season with the Chicago Opera, and being 
scheduled to appear on the opening night, 1 am afraid my 
play will be interrupted by frequent visits to New York to 
coach with my vocal teacher, igre S. Brady, and with 
Enrica Clay Dillon, with whom I study my dramatic inter- 
pretation, so I think it best to refer to my vacation as a 
day occasion,” 


opera and 


Peterson Sings for City Music League 


On Monday evening, June 2, May Peterson gave the fol 
lowing program at the City Music League concert at Town 
Hall, scoring a brilliant success and giving six extra num- 
bers along with the repetition of two other songs: Bois 
chers aux ramiers, Chausson; Aux temps des fees, Koech- 
lin; Dors, mon petit n’amour, Grovlez; Chanson des papil- 
lons, Mesquita; Die Forelle, Schubert; Bettler Liebe, Ulan 
owsky; Skogen sover, Alfven; Hans und Grete, Mahler 
Memory, Rudolph Ganz; With the Tide, Wintter Watts; 
American Folk Lore—Long-tail Blue, and Musieu Bainjo 
(Creole Dandy), by Grant-Schaefer; May Magic, Anne 
Stratton. Stuart Ross was at the Piano. 


Easton Impersonates Princess at “Oriental 
Jamboree” 


At the “Oriental Jamboree,” given at Vantine’s in aid of 
the Association of Music School Settlements, on April 26 
Florence Easton impersonated one of the six princesses of 
the emperor’s court before which the entertainment was 
given. Guests of the colorful affair were requested to 
attend in Oriental costume. 
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tush Conservatory, Gunn School, 


TURNS ATTENTION 
EXERCISES AND MANY CLOSING 


MuhImann School of Opera, Chicago Musical College, American Conservatory, 


MUSICAL COURIER 
TO COMMENCEMENT 
STUDIO RECITALS 


Columbia 


Schoo! and Mary Wood Chase School Give Annual June Programs—Ambrose Wyrick in Recital—Mrs. Sollitt’s 


Pupils Please—Beduschi Students 


Paulsen's Ensemble Class 


Artist 


Chicago, June 21 This is the month of commencement 
exercises and concerts, brides and graduates. The musi 
chools ef Chicago this year have reason to feel proud, as 
the students heard publicly at the commencement concerts 

that the talent this season is in advance of that heard 
ears gone by Many of the performers already belong 
the artist class and should make names for themselves in 

e career of their pre lilection 

Che Bush Conservatory, the big musical institution of th: 

rth Side, known nationally as well as internationally, 
tarted the ball rolling by giving many commencement pro 
grams early in the month, Last Saturday evening the Glenn 
Dillard Gunn School and the Muhlmann Opera School 

ch i department of the Gunn School) held forth at 
Blackstone Theater The Chicago Musical College, the 

musical school in Chicago, gave its fifty-eighth com- 
ement exercises and concert at the Auditorium Theater 

Monday evening, June 16. The American Conservatory, 

which rank econd to none in this counntry, gave 

t urty-cighth ommencement concert and exercises, also 
the Auditorium, on June 17, The Columbia School of 
Mu nother school here, had its commencement on 
I} day evening, June 19, in the Gold Room of the Con 
Hotel fhe Mary Wood Chase School of Musical 

Arts, a first cla chool, presented on Friday evening, June 
20, and Saturday afternoon, June 21, students of the aca 
demic, collegiate and professional courses, and the Sherwood 
Music School twenty-ninth annual commencement takes 
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Other Items 


as to each of the twelve violinists. Ellen Munson was 
heard in Brahms’ Variations on a Hungarian Theme and 
made a fine impression. Beulah Van Epps, already a singer 
of attainment, was heard in Lia’s aria from Debussy's L’En- 
fant Prodigue. Brahms’ trio for piano, violin and French 
horn was played by. Harriet Prutsman, Olga Eitner and 
C. Emmons C, Carlson distinguished herself in 
a eyele, The Buccaneer, by Weidig. Leotta F. Rawson 
scored heavily in the Saint-Saéns Etude en forme dune 
Valse. Paul Stoes shone in Bruch's concerto in G minor. 
Leola Aikman, a big talent, sang beautifully in the aria, 
Una voce poco fa, from Rossini’s Barber of Seville; she has 
a bright future before her, Alan Irwin concluded this un- 
usual program by playing the Liapanouf Lesghinka so well 
as to send the many friends and admirers of the school away 
The Bush Conservatory stands 
for all that is good - music, and its faculty, as well as Presi- 
dent aponer M. Bradley, must be congratulated for the 
effective ork ace mplished by its students during this col- 
legiate year! 
GLENN Dittarp GUNN SCHOOL, 

Glenn Dillard Gunn has been for many years a big figure 
in Chicago as pianist, critic, lecturer, pedagogue, conductor 
and all-around musician. Now, as an educator, at the head 
of a school which bears his name, Glenn Dillard Gunn is 
still more in the limelight. <A believer in his own ability, 
that self-assurance that calls for success has permitted him 
to begin his school on a big scale. Mr. Gunn may be called 
a plunger, but he knows where he is going before starting, 
and he has surrounded himself with men and women who 
have made big names for themselves in the musical world. 
No teacher is too big for his school, and, though Mr. Gunn 
is a piano teacher himself, he is not afraid to engage for his 

faculty men such as Rosenthal and Pattison, Where it has 
ames some schools years to grow, Gunn began his school 
not as an infant but as a fully developed institution, For 
this he should be congratulated, and the school, located in 
Chicago's most fashionable district, should under his guid- 
ance become one of America’s foremost musical institutions. 

This tribute to President Gunn will take the place of a 
review of the commencement concert given with the assist- 
ance of the Litthe Symphony Orchestra of Chicago on Sat- 
June 14, at the Blackstone Theater. Mr. 
part of the program, the other conductors 
Dasch and Adolf Muhlmann 
MUHLMANN SCHOOL OF OPERA, 

Adolf Muhlmann, for many years a member ‘of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company and many other leading opera 
companies of the world, is one of the foremost teachers at 
the Gunn School of Music, where he heads the yocal depart- 
ment and the school of opera which bears his name, At the 
commencement concert his school of opera had an oppor- 
tunity to show its worth in a condensed version of Carmen. 
The students were warmly applauded by an audience in 
which were recognized many of Chicago's foremost musical 
lights, who joined admirers and friends of the school in 
giving the students encouragement throughout the tabloid 
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Cuicaco Musicat CoLuece. 
The fifty-eighth commencement concert and exercises of 


the Chicago Musical College took place in the Auditorium 
Theater before a packed house. The program was one of 
the most brilliant ever given under the same auspices. 


Sixty-five members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
directed in turn by Xaxer Scharwenka, Edoardo Sacerdote 
and Leon Sametini, gave fine support to the students. 
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June 26, 1924 


Helene Pollenz showed the result of good and solid train- 
ing by a clear interpretation of the scherzo from the Litolff 
concerto No, 4. As usual, all the violinists heard at this 
concert, were from the class of that distinguished violinist 
and teacher, Leon Sametini. They were: Theodora Blie- 
dung, who made her mark in the first movement of Gold- 
mark's concerto, opus 28; Joe Harding, who played with 
accuracy and beauty of tone the first movement of Lalo’s 
Symphonie Espagnol, in which he recently won the Lyon 
& Healy old violin prize, and Catherine Wade-Smith, who 
rendered the first movement of Tschaikowsky’s concerto, 
opus 35, in a manner that left little to be desired. Helen 
Adair Blake, a student of Rose Lutiger Gannon, sang with 
good understanding My Heart Is Weary, from Goring 
Thomas’ Nadeshda. Lillian L. Rogers, who hails from the 
class of Alexander Raab (who after two years’ in Europe 
returned last fall to Chicago to find a big class awaiting 
him), showed the result of the training received under her 
able mentor in the first movement of Borowski’s concerto 
in D minor. Another Raab student, Harold Strong, who 
won the Cable Piano Company’s prize, played the first 
movement of the Grieg concerto even better than on the 
night of the competition. Mischa Kushelewsky, a fine tal- 
ent and a young man who will probably be heard with one 
of our opera companies, sang the Largo al Factotum from 
Rossini’s Barber of Seville in a manner that showed that 
he is evidently acquainted with opera. His success was big 
and richly deserved. Arlene Durkee, who won the Chicago 
Musical College vocal prize and who is from the class of 
Dr. Fery Lulek, sang the same number in which she was 
heard at the competition, revealing anew a very good 
voice that has been well trained. Dorothy Kendrick, stu- 
dent of Edward Collins, played the intermezzo and finale 
from Scharwenka’s concerto, opus 83. Miss Kendrick, 
with the accompaniment of the orchestra under Prof. 
Scharwenka’s direction, gave a well poised performance. 
Fortunate indeed and honored was Miss Kendrick to play 
the concerto under the direction of such a master as 
Scharwenka, who has just joined the faculty of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, an international school. 

Under the management of Carl D. Kinsey and Felix 
Borowski, the Chicago Musical College has increased its 
standing many fold, not only as to enrollment but also as 
to its artistic side. Carl D. Kinsey spends money lavishly 
to bring to America the best teachers available, and this 
originator of summer master schools in America has shown 
conclusively that a musician can also be a first class busi- 
ness man. Mr. Kinsey, an excellent organist, has done a 
great deal for music in America. Combining his musical 
ability with his business genius, he has made the Chicago 
Musical College a school that it is today, an institution that 
stands for the best and one that is known throughout the 
musical world. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY. 

At the Auditorium on Tuesday evening, June 17, a pro- 
gram of unusual excellence was presented by artist-pupils 
of the American Conservatory. Adolf Weidig conducted 
the orchestra, selected from the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, which gave fine support to the soloists. Virgil 
Smith played the first movement of Rubinstein's D minor 
concerto, exhibiting fine technic and interpretative gifts far 
above the average. Merrie Boyd Mitchell sang with telling 
effect the aria Liete Signor from Meyerbeer’s Huguenots. 
Her voice has been well schooled, is of pleasant quality, 
and she made a very good impression on her listeners. 
Miriam Herr, in the first movement with cadenza of the 
Mozart A major concerto, demonstrated her ability as a 

violinist; she won the applause of the public and the praise 
of the connoisseurs. Ruth Walker was heard in the second 
and third movements of the Schumann piano concerto in A 
minor and proved one of the foremost talents graduating 
this season. Violet Tait, a young singer already of marked 
ability, disclosed a voice of unusual compass in the aria 
from Donizetti’s La Favorita, O Mio Fernando. Francis 
Martin, in the G major violin concerto by Bruch was very 
happy and won instant recognition from his listeners. 
Hulda Blank exhibited her clear coloratura in Je suis 
Titania from Thomas’ Mignon, and Esther Arneson had 
the honor of closing the program, playing the Liszt con- 
certo in E flat major in a most praiseworthy manner. 

Karleton Hackett, the distinguished vocal instructor and 
associate director of the American Conservatory, made the 
address. Mr. Hackett, who is also the well known critic 
on the Chicago Evening Post, a lecturer of note, has a clear 
and decisive voice. Thus, his remarks were heard in the 
farmost corners of the Auditorium. His address was re- 
ceived with salvos of plaudits. 

The American Conservatory, which has. just concluded 
its thirty-eighth year, has done a great deal in establishing 
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Chicago as a musical center, and in its alumni are counted 
hundreds of professionals, many of whom have attained 
national reputation, and more than one have achieved in- 
ternational renown. The school, founded by John J. 
Hattstaedt, its president, has had consistent growth. Mr. 
Hattstaedt is a progressive man, and under his direction the 
American Conservatory has made history in the musical 
life of America. In the last few years the president of 
this splendid institution of musical learning has been well 
seconded by his son, John R. Hattstaedt, who has learned 
the business from the bottom up, and as secretary of the 
school he ‘has proven his efficiency as an educator and 
business man. The faculty of the American Conservatory 
is one of the strongest found in any school, and the esprit 
de corps among the teachers and the students is one of 
the reasons for the success of this school, which probably 
has for its motto, “Together: we stand.” 


CotumBiaA ScHoo. CoMMENCEMENT. 


The Columbia School of Music had its twenty-third annual 
commencement and graduating exercises on Thursday even 
ing, June 19, in the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel. In 
spite of the heat a large audience was on hand. The director, 
Clare Osborne Reed, assisted by members of the faculty, 
among whom may be mentioned Walter Spry, Louise St. 
John Westervelt and George Nelson Holt, conferred the 
degrees, diplomas and certificates. After this the Columbia 
Chorus, under the direction of its conductor and founder, 
Louise St. John Westervelt, sang in its customary artistic 
fashions several songs, with the assistance of soloists. In- 
asmuch as the balance of the program was rendered by 
professionals, a review of same would be an injustice to the 
other schools which presented studenfs at their commence- 
ment concerts. The Columbia School of Music is one of 
Chicago's most artistic schools—one which believes in quality 
more than in quantity. 

Mary Woop CuHase Scuoo. ANNUAL JUNE CONCERTS. 

The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts gave its 
annual June concerts on Friday evening, June 20, and Satur- 
day, June 21. Yearly the students who graduate from this 
very progressive school impress by the efficiency of their 
work, and this year’s talent seemed to reveal even more 
forcibly the result of the training received at this artistic 
school of musical learning. Geraldine Handley opened the 
program on Friday evening with a beautiful rendition of 
the. Chopin polonaise No, 1, She was succeeded on the plat- 
form by Charlotte Neumeister, who played with good under- 
standing Godard’s Pan. Dorothy McManus gave a soulful 
interpretation of Chopin’s nocturne No. 2. Blanche Strom 
gave promise in the Beethoven-Bauer F major gavotte and 
Chopin’s prelude. Virginia Davis, in numbers by Scarlatti, 
Schumann and Mendelssohn, made a distinct hit. Bessie 
Seegmiller, in the Bird Song by Palmgren and Debussy’s 
Arabesque, proved a very clever exponent of modern com- 
posers. Helen Ryan plays the classics as well as Miss 
Seegmiller plays modern compositions, as witness her per- 
formance of Bach’s C minor fantasie. She also played 
Arensky’s At the Seashore in most commendable fashion. 
In Wihtol’s prelude and Leschetizky’s Arabesque Pauline 
Anderson was up to the high standard of the other pianists 
heard on this occasion. Helen Eggleston was another parti- 
cipant who gave much pleasure; her playing of Rach- 
maninoff’s Moment Musical and Polichinelle and Liadow’s 
Pactorale leaving nothing to be desired. Edith Aamodt 
played the andante tranquillo from MacDowell's concerto, 
bringing forth all the knowledge that she has acquired 
under a splendid mentor, and by her playing proved a credit 
to herself as well as to the institution. Miss Chase was at 
the second piano. Helen Ryan also played the allegro from 
Mozart's B flat concerto, in which she had the assistance at 
the second piano of Miss Logan, one of the school’s most 
proficient instructors. 

The Saturday afterrioon program was of a lighter vein 
and was presented by pupils of the preparatory, intermediate 
and academic courses, while on Friday evening students of 
the academic, collegiate and professional courses were the 
participants. 

Mary Wood Chase and her corps of splendid teachers may 
well be pleased with the work of the students throughout 
the collegiate year. Taking as a criterion the work of the 
students heard in recitals throughout the year, the standard 
of the Mary Wood Chase School of Music is of the highest 
and a graduate from this school is looked upon in the musi- 
cal world as a full fledged professional. 

Ambrose Wyrick IN SONG REcITAL. 

Ambrose Wyrick, tenor, was heard in a song recital at 
the Studebaker Theater on Sunday afternoon, June 15, be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience. Mr. Wyrick had 
prepared an uncommonly interesting program, well suited 
to display his clear, resonant, and flexible voice, which is 
rich in all registers, robust and used with marked ability by 
its possessor. Mr, Wyrick knows how to sustain a tone, to 
develop a pianissimo into a tremendous fortissimo and vice 
versa, besides coloring his tones to interpret the mood of 
the song. Thus, monotony is foreign to this artist who is 
a true exponent of the art of beautiful singing. His phras- 
ing proved excellent, his enunciation distinct, and his delivery 
altogether praiseworthy. From the first number, Handel's 
Where’er You Walk, sung with nobility of tone, to Homer's 
Song of the Shirt, which closed his printed program, he 
gave splendid evidence of his artistry. No hackneyed songs 
were found in his program, and if mention is not made here 
of all the numbers that he rendered throughout the after- 
noon, it is only that a repetition of superlatives would be 
necessary in reviewing each selection. He sang his entire 
program equally well and made a deep impression on_his 
listeners. Mr. Wyrick should be heard often. Albert Heil- 
man supplied artistic accompaniment, and Henry Sopkin, 
violinist, was the assisting artist. 

M. Jennette Loupon Pupits PLay. 

Alma Wrede, a talented pupil of M. Jennette Loudon. 
participated on a program given Thursday evening, June 12, 
by the Bloomington Conservatory of Music in Bloomington 
(Ill.), where Miss Loudon is head of the piano department. 
In the ballet music from Rosamunde by Schubert-Ganz, 
Liadow’s Barcarolle, Beethoven's Rondo Capriccio and the 
G minor Rhapsodie of Brahms, Miss Wrede did herself, as 
well as her splendid teacher, proud through the excellence of 
her work. Both Miss Loudon and her student were highly 
congratulated after the recital. A number of Miss Lou- 
don’s Bloomington pupils will give a program at the conser- 
vatory on Thursday evening, June 26. Miss Loudon will 
present her large Chicago class in the closing program of 
the Loudon studios toward the end of the month. 
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Hargis 
Mrs. Souzitr Artist Pupits at Kimpart Hatt. 
Friday noon, June 20, the Kimball Hall program was 
presented by four of Edna Richolson Sollitt’s artist-pupils 
Margaret Carlisle, Charles Demarest, Elizabeth Brooks 
Gray and Virginia Stocklin. Mr. Demarest has done much 
concert work and is a prominent teacher at the Wisconsin 
School of Music in Madison. He was chosen this year to 
write and direct the music for the dance drama at the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, an annual event given in the open ait 
theater. Mr. Demarest was heard at Kimball Hall in 
Franck’s Prelude, chorale and fugue, which he played with 
careful shading, clear interpretation and revealed a facil 
technic. He was well received by the listeners. Margaret 
Carlisle, well known as an excellent accompanist, is now 
making a name for herself as soloist. She appeared this 





Gueldre 
RICHOLSON SOLLITT 


Fernand de 


EDNA 


season in Chicago with Ina Bourskaya and with her made a 
long tour. At Kimball Hall she played the first movement 
of the Schumann concerto, in addition to the second piano 
part of the Liszt Hungarian Fantasie, all in a manner com 
pletely in her favor. She is one of the foremost young pian 
ists, and her success wherever she has appeared is under 
standable after making her acquaintance as a pianist at this 
concert. Her equipment is unusual, inasmuch as to im 
peccable technic is added personal charm which is reflected 
in her interpretations. She made a distinct hit with her 


auditors. Elizabeth Brooks Gray and Virginia Stocklin are 
both from New York and are among Mrs. Sollitt’s best 
aortist-pupils. Like many other of Mrs, Sollitt's students, 
they have had some lessons with Josef Lhevinne, with whom 


Mrs. Sollitt herself has studied and to whom she attributes 
the success of her work. Mrs. Gray was heard in Reflets 
dans l’eau, by Debussy, and in a number called Staccato 
Caprice, by Vogrich, which has not often been heard her 
It is a splendid encore number, and as played by Mrs. Gray 
made a very pleasing impression. Mrs. Gray has her own 
conception as to how Reflets dans l'eau should be played 
and she showed a certain originality, which, with her fluent 
technic, delicate touch and virility, added materially in 
making her performance praiseworthy’ in respect 
She also supplied the accompaniments for Miss Carlisle in 
a manner entirely to her credit, Miss Stocklin, who opened 
the program with Liszt's Hungarian Fantasie, 1s a hig talent 


every 
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who should be heard publicly in Chicago in the near future 
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mer quarter at Mandel Hall a series of Friday evening cor 
cert The first took place on June 20 with Florence Ma 

beth, coloratura soprano of the Chicago Civie Opera Com 
pany, as recitalist. For the occasion the gifted singer had 
prepared a light program and with it her appearance at Man 
del Hall was most enjoyable to the vast audience on hand 
on the tropical night. Her first group consisted of When 
1 Was Seventeen (an old ‘Swedish folk song), Purcell’s 
Passing By, and Rossini's Tarantella, after which she had 
to add an extra number and encores were in order there 


after throughout the program, Her second group was mad 


up of Schumann's Der Nussbaum, Schubert's Die Forelle, 
Massenct's An! Si les fleurs, and The Nightingale and the 
Rose by Saint-Saéns rhe third group included the Polo 
naise from Thomas’ Mignon, and her final contributions 
were Dunn's Bitterness of Love, Roberts’ Joy, Cadman's | 
Hear a Thrush at Eve and Come to the Fair by Martin. In 
splendid mood and vocally at her best Miss Macheth sang 
herself into the hearts of her listeners, as attested by the 
reception tendered her at the beginning of the program and 
the tempest of plaudits at the close of each song. The re 
citalist was ably assisted hy George Roberts, composer-pian 


ist, who, besides supplying the accompaniments, played sey 
eral solos 
Purn 


\lso on Sunday afternoon, June 15, 


Bepuscut Present 


Voce 


pupils of Um 


herto Beduschi and piano pupils of Amanda MacDonald 
gave a joimt recital in th A\uditorium Building James 
Chapman played Kern's Moorish Dance and Burgmuller’s 
March. Josephine Morino was heard in Dussek’s Minuet 
in G major, Teresa Romano's contribution was Heller's 
Warrior's Song. Henrietta Robertson sang Voce di donna 
by Ponchielli and Sanderson's Until. Ethel Davis’ contri 
butions were Lack's Idilio and Mozart's Voi che Sapete 
Eileen O'Malley met with success in her rendition of the 
Berceuse from Godard's Jocelyn. John Cameron, baritone 
sang the aria Dio Possente from Gounod'’s Faust, and 
Woodford-Finden's Beside the Shalimar. Esther Pace pro 
grammed MacDowell’s Idyl and Cyril Scott's Song from 
the Kast. Eleanor Klemm played Tschaikowsky’s Funeral 
March of a Pet Bird and Cramer's March Grotesque. Mrs 
Cameron was listened to in Heller's Tarantella. Lottic 
Friedman, coloratura soprano, sang the Waltz Song from 
Gounod's Romeo and Juliet \lice Fleig played the Hun 
garian Etude by MacDowell and Schutt \ la Bien Aimee 
John Panegasser pleased in the Questa o’ quella aria from 
Verdi's Rigoletto and with Lottie Friedman in the duet 
from Donizetti's Lucia \manda MacDonald played the 
accompaniments for the singers 

On the same afternoon another professional pupil of 
Signor Beduschi sang at a concert given at the Drake Hotel 

Lasu CONCERT » RECITAL 

DeWitt Durgin Lash presented four of his artist-pupils 
and a chorus of thirty voices in The Morning of the Year 
ong cycle, by Charles Wakefield Cadman, at the Fine Art 
Assembly Hall, Thursday evening, June 19 Mr. Lash-ha 
had reasons to complain of the weather this season, as at a 
previous recital a blizzard was recorded, at another the 
lowest temperature of the past winter was registered by the 
thermometer, and on this occasion all June records for the 
last eleven years were broken Under ich conditions it 1 
surprising that Mr, Lash had so man teners at his con 
cert His choru thirty v ( h 1M 1 well trained and 
the result vere to the credit of the onduet The four 
soloists, tor vere espe illy good Phe econd part of the 
program was given over to Esther Walrath Lash, soprano 
ind Margaret Gary, piamst | plendid fettle Mr Lash 
ang with fine assurance uperb delivery, beauty, of tone 
and clear enunciation Provencal Song by Eva Dell’Acqua 
Rain by Pearl G. Curran, Hageman’s At the Well, Rossini’s 
Una voee poco ta Mr Beach's Jun Pale Moon by Fred 

(( nimned ” 1 
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No, Pepperminta, African folk tunes are not to 
he played on the black keys only. 

pai 

Many a musician longs for a place in the Sun, and 
the particular spot is William J, Henderson’s column, 

Ginsntine 

Pope asked; “What is the use of criticism?” For 
one thing, it gives people something to disagree with 
and thereby exercises their minds. 

= -@>- 

Meistersinger is the only Wagner opera with a 
happy ending. Gdétterdammerung has the most un- 
happy ending of all, for it seldom takes place before 
12:30 a. m. 

oon 

A certain type of vicious deadhead begs for a 
pair of free concert tickets merely in order to stay 
away and feel sure that there will be at least two 
empty seats. 

af HSS a 

The production of Isidore de Lara’s opera, The 
Three Musketeers, in England, reminds one of an 
earlier opera of the indefatigable Isidore, entitled 
The Nile. When this was produced a wag with a 
Cockney accent opined that it was “another nile in 
the coffin of English music.” 

- -—~@)-—-—-- 

Not so long ago we saw the letterhead of a certain 
instrumentalist whom we will call Mr. Smith, be- 
cause his name is not Smith. Down at the bottom of 
his letter sheet there appeared this sentence: “Only 
one Smith recital given in any city during a season.” 
That’s true, indeed, with a great many artists, but 
most of them aren’t so anxious to have it known, 


—@— 


A deadhead was once defined as “a ubiquitous in- 
dividual, who, without paying, is in possession of the 
best seats in the house, with tickets to spare for his 
friends; he is last on the scene and first away; he 
applauds least and criticises loudest; and, far from 
heing grateful for the privileges extended to him, 
he resents wrathfully every ‘sold out’ house which 
deprives him necessarily of that courtesy which he 
has come to look upon as his right.” 


---—-@ 


Hipolito Lazaro comes back to New York this 
week in a song recital, unusual as it is for the last of 
June, and will be heartily welcome. There are none 
too many fine tenor voices today, His is a most gor- 
geous one, as he proved in his seasons at the Metro- 
politan, and one hears that he has now rounded and 
perfected his art. An account of his second’ debut 
in America will appear in next week’s issue, Gior- 
dano recently paid the young Spanish tenor a com- 
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jliment by cabling him a request to create the lead- 
ing role in his new opera, La Cena dalle Beffe (The 
Jest), the part that corresponds to that played by 
John Barrymore in the play which made such a suc- 
cess here. If his other engagements permit, Lazaro 
will doubtless accept. The premiére is set for Milan 
next November. 
eS 

Very rude is this recent paragraph in the Morning 
Telegraph ; “The theory is advanced by a California 
criminologist that criminals will confess while listen- 
ing to the violin. But isn’t there a law in California 
against third degree methods? 

a 

The great Beethoven hall at Bonn is built entirely 
of wood, wood that was cut in the Schwarzwald and 
rafted down the Rhine, It was Franz Liszt himself 
who made possible the building of the hall by giving 
a number of concerts and contributing all the receipts 
until a sufficient fund had been realized. 

oaindl - 

Often benefit concerts are for the benefit of those 
who perform there. Very few of our leading artists 
play or sing without a fee at such affairs, and they 
are eminently right to charge for their services. 
Anything for which nothing is asked usually is worth 
nothing—at least it is so in the field of public musical 
performance, 


——.. — 


Be it recorded that during the month of June an 
indefatigable woman pianist in Paris has given two 
recitals devoted entirely to the works of Paganini. 
Listening to those programs must have been some- 
thing like looking at an entire evening of tight-rope 
walking and stunts on the trapeze at the circus. In 
answer to a cable promptly sent her by the Music 
Critic Unions of this city she has promised not to 
repeat the offense in New York next winter. 

——© —-- 

Siegfried Wagner, returning from his tour of 
America, began to talk as soon as he reached Bay- 
reuth. He made the statement that “French propa- 
ganda in the United States against Germany and the 
Germans hindered his work. But there was also 
anti-Bayreuth propaganda, which charged that he 
was only soliciting money for his own purse. Above 
all, the Washington flag incident was the worst blow 
he had to face in his American tour.” Poppycock ! 


—— 


The French Court of Appeal has issued a judg- 
ment which upholds the right of any person men- 
tioned in a newspaper or magazine article to insist on 
his replies being inserted in that newspaper or maga- 
zine. The decision says furthermore that the right 
of reply is absolute whatever may be the nature of 
the criticism, even if there be no personal attack. 
While the ruling seems fair enough it does not seem 
to have set a limit on length of the objecting com- 
munications. A similar law in this country would be 
hailed with frantic joy by the press agents. 

— +e 
THE GOLDMAN BAND CONCERTS 


The concerts of the Goldman Band at Central 
Park, which give great pleasure to hundreds of 
thousands of persons every summer, are paid for 
by Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim and Mr. and 
Mrs. Murry Guggenheim. Since Philip Berolz- 
heimer, City Chamberlain, was put in charge of the 
city music, all municipal concerts in the city except 
this series have indiscriminately been called “Mayor 
Hylan’s People’s Concerts.” About ten days ago 
somebody in the city administration ordered the 
regular programs, which have been distributed at 
the Goldman concerts for the last six seasons, to be 
retired and in their place distributed through park 
employees, programs in which the Central Park 
concerts were appropriated to the list of “Mayor 
Hylan’s People’s Concerts” in large type. . The 
Guggenheims, in a dignified manner, at once stated 
they would withdraw their support unless the old 
programs were restored—and they were restored 
last week. So this attempt to get a little more pub- 
licity for the Mayor and some other city officials 
at no expense to themselves failed miserably, the 
net result being merely a stirring up of hard feeling. 
The best comment on the whole affair was a little 
paragraph written by F. P. A. in the Conning Tower 
of the World, on the morning when the Democratic 
Convention was opened: 

Delegates who have brought their motor cars here might 
like to take a ride about town. Ideal Tour No. 1, conceived 
sd the night city editor of the Park Concert Program, fol- 
OWS: 

0.0. Mayor Hylan’s City Hall. 
way to Eighth street. 

Left to Mayor Hylan’s Fifth avenue. 
.6. Sharp right to Sixtieth street. 


1 
4.2. Bear left to Mayor Hylan’s Central Park. 
5.3. Band stand. Listen to Mayor Hylan’s concert. 


Mayor Hylan’s Broad- 
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WHO TO BELIEVE 


“The only really useful thing a newspaper can 
do,” says a well known scribe, “is to make read- 
ers think for themselves.” 

True words, but Mero differs somewhat from 
this dictum, for, she says, when critics differ, 
whom shall we believe? But, after all, that is 
perhaps the best sort of confirmation of the 
wise editorial writer’s statement that news- 
papers “make people think for themselves.” 
For, if critics disagree, people will naturally 
read both sides of the question and then figure 
out for themselves which is most likely to be 
true (if either!). 

Mero says: “It all depends whether you are 
a believing-in-self optimist or a pessimist. Why 
not standardize and number all the critics in 
the order of their importance and fitness for 
their job? Then if critic No. 3 of the ‘Daily 
Bunk, said something nice about, you and critic 
No. 7, of the ‘Nightly Rot,’ said something de-- 
rogatory, of course No. 3 in his order of import- 
ance won out and the artist could disregard what 
the less important. No. 7 thought. As the thing 
now stands, with the critics many times flatly 
contradicting one another, this leaves the poor 
artist exactly where he started from in many in- 
stances—from a critical standpoint. Of course 
one always learns from every appearance with- 
out depending upon critical opinion, and surely 
one’s own knowledge and experience should 
count for something, especially when the abso- 
lute disagreement among critics proves that, 
after all, criticism is but the expression of one 
man’s opinion.” 

But is it? If the critic is worth anything he 
probably has a great deal more actual exper- 
ience in the comparison of styles than any artist 
can possibly have. He makes it his business. 
He knows the interpretations of many artists of 
many standard pieces, and can say with absolute 
authority that such and such artist takes this too 
fast, that too slow, one passage too heavy, an- 
other too light, uses too much pedal in one piece, 
too little in another, all measured according to 
the traditions of the interpretations of the 
classics. 

Of course, if something new is played, then the 
critic is thrown back upon individual opinion. 
But even then he is far less likely to be biased 
than either interpretative or creative artist, who 
are all too frequently inclined to hold that their 
own way is right and all other ways wrong. 

This is a good deal true of teachers. Many a 
very great player or composer is a poor teacher. 
The better he does a thing the less able he is to 
teach it, for the simple reason that he has never 
been confronted with failure, has never had to 
seek for the secret of success, to weigh and 
measure rights and wrongs, to wonder what the 
great X does that he does not do which makes 
X a success and him a failure. 

Some teachers are trained as teachers. But 
there are very few who have not at some time in 
youth dreamed of what they were going to ac- 
complish, of how great they were going to be. 
Some of these discovered their limitations early 
and took to teaching as a regular career. Others 
have naturally drifted into teaching from neces- 
sity, seeing that public performance did not bring 
them an income. 

Nor do critics and teachers differ so greatly 
in this regard. The successful critic is he who 
really believes in the constructive power of the 
pen. And though critics often do disagree, it is 
true that that disagreement is largely in the mat- 
ter of some temporary details. 

However, where the critics fail most glaring- 
ly is, first in trying to be amusing, placing fine 
writing above serious meaning; second, in re- 
porting transitory details—“Mme. X was in good 
voice” —without giving attention to the one great 
news value: the public reaction to things; third, 
omitting magnetism from their appraisal of art. 

Critics are all too often like committees which 
make awards in prize competitions; they judge 
by such cut and dried art standards that they 
fail to perceive beauty, originality, charm, and 
place technic above all else. 

Mero suggests that the artist is his own best 
critic, others claim that the public is the best 
critic. But the artist wants to be told—and so 
does the public. But what both public and artists 
want to hear is: what was effective, what was 
ineffective, and why? And the critics them- 
selves would undoubtedly like to know which of 
their writing pleased best and why. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


Gil Blas, of Paris, tells something not too ‘familiar 
today about the first production of Carmen, March 
3, 1875. Everything seemed to be favorable at the 
outset. The house in which it was given (the Opéra 
Comique) was at that time much in vogue, Bizet had 
won some fame, and his librettists, Meilhac and 
Halévy, were very popular. For the title role, more- 
over, the manager had been so lucky as to secure 
Madame Galli-Marié, who is described as having 
been a warmblooded and most fascinating Carmen. 
Yet the performance was received by the audience 
with icy indifference. Poor Bizet, who knew he had 
given the best that was in him, was heartbroken. He 
waited until the last person had left the theater, then 
he went into the street, arm in arm with his friend 
Guiraud, and sobbed bitterly. The next day the 
press was practically unanimous in damning his 
opera ; some of the critics found it too ““Wagnerian,” 
others censured it as not having departed far enough 
from the comic opera traditions, and not a ‘few 
abused it as being immoral! The manager himself 
held this view. When a prominent politician wrote 
to him for some seats for the final rehearsal he re- 
plied: “I send you herewith a box, but you had better 
not bring your family until you have seen whether 
-it is not too immoral for them to witness.” 

ere 

In spite of the belief of many heavenly scientists, 
winter is the best season for star gazing—at least in 
New York. For five months of the cold season here 
it is possible to determine the positions of the stars 
and to gauge the degrees of their luminosity. Ina 
general way they are all evening stars, but the expert 
musical astronomer is able to divide them into two 
distinct groups—the old, or fixed stars, and the new 
or variable ones—major or minor stars, as it were. 
Then there are shooting stars, the kind that flash for 
a moment and then instantly disappear forever after- 
ward in the black space of oblivion; meteorites, 
which are fallen stars; and Pleiades, or near stars ; 
to say nothing of the satellites, the clusters or cliques, 
and the star worshippers. Last winter the constella- 
tion of Gatti-Casazza was in plainest view in New 
York, but in other parts of the country, Chicago and 
San Carlo were reported as being unusually brilliant. 
It is hard to determine at this time which of the 
1924-25 groups will be Cancer, or the Lobster, next 
spring, but it seems safe to say that the public under 
any circumstances will be Capricornus, the goat, if 
not Canis, the dog. The immortal Milton must have 
known all about modern grand opera, for with true 
poetic prescience, he wrote in his Paradise Lost : 

“A broad and ample road, whose dust is gold, 
And pavement stars—as stars to thee appear, 
Seen in the galaxy of the milky way, 
Which nightly as a circling zone thou seest 
Powder’d with stars.” 

Re, 

A book of 1,343 pages and weighing many pounds, 
is Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations 
(published by Funk & Wagnalls). The volume has 
many items under “Music,” but none by any music 
critic. Surely some one of them, somewhere, and at 
some time, must have written something worth quot- 
ing. For our part, we think that many such pas- 
sages could be found in the work of Ernest Newman, 
John Runciman, Henry E. Krehbiel, William J. Hen- 
derson, Henry T. Finck, Louis J. Elson, Philip Hale, 
H. T. Parker, Lawrence Gilman, William H. Hub- 
bard, Pitts Sanborn, James G. Huneker, Richard 
Aldrich, to mention only a few. 

eRe, 


When Oliver Herford, author and cheerful philos- 
opher, was making his start, he submitted some 
verses to the editor of one of the country’s best 
known comic weeklies, only to have them returned 
with discouraging promptness. He sent them again, 
without change of a word, and again they came 
back to him. Then he sat down and wrote this note 
to accompany them on their third journey: 

“Dear Mr. M——: During your recent absence 
from your office, your office boy has been returning 
masterpieces, one of which I enclose, 

“Please remit at your early convenience. 

“Yours, &c., OLIveR HERForpD.” 

And the editor did. 

Re ® 

When Lohengrin begins to bore you, when you 
attend a string quartet concert in preference to a 
Jeritza appearance, when you stay in the lobby dur- 
ing the playing of the Meditation in Thais and the 
Intermezzo to Cavalleria Rusticana, when you find 
fault with the readings of Mengelberg and Stokow- 
ski, and when you resent prolonged applause and 





numerous encores, you have finally left the ranks of 


hoi polloi in thusic. 
2 R 


The Staten Island ferry service, Commissioner Whalen 
says, has increased 300 per cent. in eighteen years; or 300 
per cent. more than the increase in the quality of the violin 
music on those inter-insular boats. 

—F. P. A. in The World. 
RRR 


Nowadays a bricklayer earns more than a bas- 
soonist. Does that indicate advance or decline of 
civilization ? 

Ree 

Strangely enough, professional musicians do the 
least for music in the way of financial support. 
Without the shekels of the much derided commercial 
class and the painfully rich, the tonal art would slum- 
ber fatally so far as public performance is concerned. 

eee 

One of our radio loving subscribers communi- 
cates : “When I have to listen to convention speeches, 
I always hope for static, but when I hear good music 
over my machine I get ecstatic.” This paragraph 
means nothing to us but probably will throw all radio 
enthusiasts into great excitement. 

nme, 

Another friend writes: “I see that Vienna is to 

have outdoor performances of Aida at the city’s lead- 
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“The hall was packed to overflowing.” 





ing football field. Now the critics and spectators 
ought to be able to kick as freely as they like.” 

- eRe, 

Something tells one that Boston made no mistake, 
politically or musically, when it engaged Kusse- 
witzky as its new orchestral conductor. 

eRe 

What on earth has become of all the Nerone pother 
and press agenting? The fuss seemed to last only a 
day or two. Is the art of the great Italian publish- 
ing firm failing (that firm whose cunning and states- 
manship used to be worthy of the land of Machia- 
velli and the Medici) or is Nerone really so hope- 
lessly bad ? 

| a 

We happened to pick up a book of Arthur 
Symonds’ critical studies, and reread with amaze- 
ment and amusement some of his remarks on “mod- 
ern proletarianism in art.” Mr. Symonds admits that 
he stands for aristocracy in art, and that the publie 
knows too much about art to suit him. Of course, 
that is not exactly the way Mr. Symonds puts his 
views, but it is the inference which he allows one 
to draw. We always had a sneaking suspicion—in 
common with certain ancient notables—that the real 
mission of art is to do the greatest possible good to 
the largest number of people. And we had always 
supposed, too, in our silly way, that the best method 
of teaching art to the people was to bring them near 
to it. Mr. Symonds differs from us. He is down on 
the plebs, and he resents their sticking smudgy noses 
into matters that should concern only the few, the 
select, the exquisite aristocrats of art. Back to the 
chromo, the horsehair sofa, the plaster-of-Paris 
cupids and the Mocking Bird variations! Close the 
libraries and the art galleries to the people! Hide 
away the masterpieces of Homer, Socrates, Plato, 
Milton, Raphael, Shakespeare, Beethoven, Da Vinci, 
Dante and the other art kings! Beauty and truth 
are not for the grimy toilers. They are sordid, and 
low and material, therefore they must see and hear 
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only that which is sordid, and low and material. Is 
not that a fine philosophy? Down with the public 
intelligence and up with the rule of the super-en- 
lightened few! Rah for the Symondses! Art is an 
esoteric science reserved for the specially bred Brah- 
mins. Common persons—that is, persons who are 
not critics—cannot understand art. It is a Thora, 
guarded by self elected high priests and hidden away 
from the public gaze behind a sacred curtain, thence 
to be brought forth at infrequent intervals and mar- 
veled at for a moment by the multitude, but never to 
be touched, or studied, or even approached, 
ReRe 


It is not the intention of this column to enter into 
a belated discussion with Mr. Symonds or with any- 
one else. But, honestly, doesn’t one’s comb swell to 
read sentiments like these : 

The world is becoming more and more democratic, and 
with democracy art has nothing to do, What is written for 
the crowd goes to the crowd; it lives its bustling day there, 
and is forgotten, like today’s newspaper, tomorrow, . . . For 
the first time in the history of the world . . . the crowd has 
found for itself a loud, multitudinous voice. It has thrown 
off its chains, the chains of good taste; it has won liberty, 
the liberty to misbehave. It is sick of enduring the sight of 
masterpieces; it is weary of waiting for some new excel- 
lence to be discovered for its admiration. It is powerful 
now, it must have its own bread and games, and the slave's 
revenge on its masters. Books multiply, praise is tossed 
about; but the artist stands aside, not even hors concours, 
because there are no longer any judges, or their yoice is 
drowned by the gabble of the jurymen, as they disagree 
among themselves and refer the verdict to the bystanders. 


Rr” 


Does not that read like the lament of one who 
spoke for the old time critics, those critics who posed 
as teachers of the people, but were merely blindly 
prejudiced onlookers competent to write down their 
their opinions and get pay for them? Is it not, in a 
certain sense, a familiar cry that has echoed down all 
the ages, and especially through the art epochs of 
Pericles, Augustus, Florence and the Medici popes? 
Was the Roman populace ignorant of art? Was the 
Grecian, the Egyptian, the Abyssinian, the Byzan- 
tine? For whom were done the marvelous art works 
of olden times, all the temples, and palaces, and 
baths, and galleries, and monuments, and pictures, 
and theaters and arenas? And, after all, who makes 
art and who patronizes art? Whence spring artists ? 
Are they born of the common people or of the “aris 
tocrats of art”? Look up the family trees of all the 
great artists the world ever has produced. You will 
find some amazing facts as to the sources from which 
the best art springs. 

RR 

One fact is certain. The Symondses were men 
who clung to the ragged edges of art, but rarely pro- 
duced it. All critical writing is more or less ephem- 
eral and has little weight after its writer’s local fame 
dies. When a critic is swayed by his feelings he is 
no critic ; and when he has no feelings at all he is not 
a critic either. That sounds silly. And so does criti 
cism. Let a Taine, a Saint-Beuve, a Stendhal arise, 
and a few years later there always will follow a 
Smith, a Jones and a Robinson to point out the fal 
lacies and the idiocies of their critical predecessors. 
Who swears by Taine today, or by the other “great” 
French, and German and English critics? We read 
them for their style, but we smile at many of their 
opinions, some of them childish to us of the twen- 
tieth century. 

eee 

Arthur Symonds is—oh shucks, what’s the use? 
And the hot weather is just starting, too. 

nre 

The question addressed to this paper, “What does 
a tenor think of when he sings?” is acrid, insulting, 
and vicious. 

nme 

The philosopher says: “He is a fool who loses 
flesh or gains it according as applause is given or 
denied him.” 

Rene 

Hearing opera by radio may have its faults, but 
at least the “bis” and “bravo” claque does not 
scream into one’s ears, 

nme 


From Arthur Brisbane’s column in the New York 
American: “Dr. Brill, psychoanalyst, says George 
Washington was a ‘schizoid’ and Abraham Lincoln 
a ‘syntonic.’ If interested in those words, ask your 
psychoanalyst.” Beethoven was an oobenbabben, 
Schubert a snopglapf, and Bach a jiipsenfeebl. If 
interested, ask them. 

ner e 

The courses of a banquet should give pleasure to 
the guests rather than the cooks, and the numbers 
on a program should give pleasure to the ticket 
buyers rather than the critics. This also is the com 
mon sense of music. Ask Sigmund Spaetii. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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JUILLIARD FOUNDATION 

lhe really important feature of the announcement 
made this week by the Juilliard Foundation is that 
“the plan of having students trained in different 
localities by teachers of diverse methods and stand- 
ards will be given up. In order to secure uniform 
results the foundation will employ teachers, operate 
its own studios and give daily direction to those of its 
beneficiaries who secure fellowships.” 


rHE 
J 


lis is interesting and gives food for thought as 
well as a whole series of questions. From the wording 
of the last sentence one must assume that there are 
ther beneficiaries than those who secure fellowships, 
ind one would like to know how they are classified, 
under what conditions they receive the benefit and 
how application is made, Also one would like to 
know who is being employed by the Foundation to 
teac’) the winners of the fellowships. Are they to be 
teachers of international reputation? Must the win- 
ner of a fellowship give up study with any teacher, 
i” matter how prominent, with whom he or she hap 
pens to be studying, so as to study at the studios 

wintained by the Foundation? Must students be 
prepared to give up their homes if they reside in 
ities distant from New York and come to New York 
to live? And, in this case, must they have funds to 
provide their living expenses? And, finally, what 
may be the “method,” since it is clearly stated that 
tudents are not to be trained “by teachers of diverse 
methods ?” 

Phese questions are not asked in a spirit of eriti 
cism, but merely for the purpose of obtaining, if pos- 
sible, information for Musicat Courter readers, 
Some musiv students have large classes of pupils and 
might well hesitate to sacrifice their income unless 
assured that they were to have the privilege of study- 
ing with a very eminent teacher, And some students 
ilready studying with very eminent teachers right 
here in New, York, having come to the end of their 
resources, may seek aid from the Juilliard Founda- 
tion, but it is very doubtful that they would be will- 
ing to aceept this aid unless permitted to continue 
with their own teachers—this, especially, in view of 
the danger and loss of time resulting from change 
of method, 

The Foundation would seem to owe the student 
public an explanation longer and more explicit. As 
it is, the new plan seems likely to create what will 
he im reality nothing but a music school, competing 
with other schools that do not have the advantage of 
an endowment. Doubtless Dr. Noble will furnish 
answers to these puzzling questions. He could not 
be reached at this writing, 
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It is said to be against the principles of broad- 
casters to pay their artists. 

Ilere are a few of the names that were listed in 
radio programs for the week ending June 21: 
\. Hunt 


baritone Ruth Donaldson, soprano 


L.. Batchelder, flute Elsa Schill, violin. 

kK Kleibe, violin Eleanor Glynn, piano 
Nora Helms, sopran: Arthur Lambdin, baritone. 
Anna Pinto, harp Zona Griswold, soprano. 
Sara Posselle, flute W. J. Stone, tenor. 
Arline Thomas, soprano Ethel Elderkin, soprano, 
). Marshall, baritone Joseph Wolff, bass. 
kmily Ebert, soprano Alma Stoll, contralto. 
Lilliebelle Barton, soprano L. White, baritone 
Sherman Small, baritone L. H. Crossman, tenor 
Maurice Nadelle, piano A. Toree, violin 

May Nadelle, piano Mabelanna Corby, piano. 


\. Gaines, tenor 


Helen Hann, soprano. 
} Bryan, piano 


Winifred Barr, piano 
Constance Hulsman, pian A. V. Llufrio,tenor 
Michael Salpeter, violin G. MeNamee, baritone. 

}. Berliner, violin Samuel Shankmen, piano. 
Leah Lannaman, soprano M. C. Boyd, baritone. 
Howard Pascal, tenor Herbert Frank, violin. 
Alter piano Gene Frank, piano, 
Gertrude Geon, soprano G. Perry, tenor. 

Israel Siekierka, violin Regina Marsh, contralto, 
\. Donnelly, tenor Veronica Sweigart, soprano 
lohn Hepler, piano William Tracy, cello. 
Lillian Wilson Bartlett, Margaret Keever, contralto 
May Krickbaum, Marion Howard, violin. 
Nils A. Nelson, piano Evelyn George, soprano. 
Charles Robinson, baritone Vee Lawnhurst, piano. 
Daniel Scherer, violin Minnie Wasserman, piano. 


4. Campanieskaja, soprano Helen Larking soprano 

Kk, Bianco, tenor Ethel Sherrie, violin. 

I’. Morenzo, teno Alfred Wertheim, violin, 
Francesca Catalina, sopran: Florence Steele, contralto 
Edna Scheller, soprano Katherine Martine, piano. 

L.. D. ‘Ornauer, haritone Charles Cinti, piccolo. 

Max Kalfus, tenor Arthur MeCormick, baritone. 
Josephine Levandoski, soprano Ethel Grant, piano, 

Eva Scuitto, pianc Adelaide DeLoca, contralto, 
Gertrude Carlon, piano Florence Magidson, soprano. 
Marcella North, piano Harriet Sammet, piano 


Paul Gable 
Pheodore 


, plane William Gilby, tenor, 


Roth, violin Vietor Bay, violin. 
Estelle Murray, soprano Emanuel Bay, piano 
Gertrude Bronenhart, soprano Irving Listengart, violin 
Tessie Bloom, piano ". Moser, bass ; 
Mabel Henderson, contralto, Romulo Ribera, violin, 
Joel Cocey, piano Mrs, B. F, Brown, soprano 
Victor Wilbur, haritone Ruth De Boer, soprano 
Florence Gilmour, soprano Everett Pierce, piano. ; 


\nna Barwig, soprano 
Della Haggerty, violin 
R. Parker, tenor 

W. Guggolz, baritone 


Grace Conlon, soprano, 
Helen Harper, soprano, 
Lydia Lockner, contralto. 


—_——__o—__—_ 
A LIFE OF RILEY 
The poor old cashier of the Opera Comique, Paris, 
who was recently arrested, accused of being short 
in his accounts for the trifling sum of 500,000 frances, 
was, one feels, driven to his nefarious career by his 
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surroundings, for there is the making of an ex- 
cellent opera-comique plot in the old gentleman's 


adventures. Regarded as an honnéte bourgeois in 
the quarter where he lived, every day as it came 
time for dinner it is said he made a complete change 
physically and morally. With the aid of powder, 
paint and a wig, so the story goes, he took away from 
his sixty years and then disguised as a ‘‘vieux 
marcheur,”” dined at one fashionable restaurant or 
another, on his arm a charming young blonde; at 
ten o'clock in the evening he discarded his festival 
trappings and returned to his own home in his shiny 
old jacket and his resoled shoes. Even the concierge 
always took him for an industrious old fellow who 
was compelled to work late every day. It seems a 
shame to punish a poor old chap who still had all 
that spirit at the age of sixty. His reward should 
have been, rather, an engagement in the movies. 


“ELECTRIFYING” 

An anonymous critic, writing in the Monthly 
Musical Record (London), speaks of the two per- 
formances of the Ninth Symphony which that city 
heard close together not so long ago, the first under 
Weingartner and the other under Sergei Kousse- 
vitzky, who is coming to Boston next season: 

There could not have been a livelier contrast. With aJl 
respect to Mr. Koussevitzky, there can be little doubt of 
which of the two performances was the “real thing.” 
Weingartner’s conducting of the work had seemed noble and 
cemplete on the night of his Philharmonic concert, and one’s 
opinion of it was only enhanced in the light of the Mus- 
covite’s brave show. Not that during the actual playing 
one had the detachment for a cool comparison. During the 
actual playing one clung tight to one’s seat while the music 
raged like. a tempest. It was afterwards, as impressions 
sorted themselves out, that the purity of Weingartner’s 
interpretation clearly placed itself above the splendid pas- 
sion of the other. Yet the Koussevitzky evening was an 
experience one would not have missed for much, For if 
the symphony as a whole was inappropriately treated (with 
Koussevitzky all music has to move in the direction of a 
wild simplicity of feeling), there were incomparable mo- 
ments. Under Weingartner the playing was admirably 
adequate and distinguished. Under Koussevitzky it was 
sometimes dishevelled, but sometimes it was electrifying. He 
made the Philharmonic Choir sing as though possessed. 
Of course the audience were carried off their feet, and the 
conductor, who had spent enough energy over the symphony 
to launch a battleship, was properly lionized. 

Mr. Koussevitzky cannot come any too soon for us 
then if he can produce that effect with the Ninth. 
We have been trying for years to make ourselves 
believe that anything more than the scherzo is first 
class Beethoven, and we have not succeeded yet. If 
Mr. Koussevitzky can “electrify” us with the Ninth, 
we shall shake him heartily by the hand and print a 
kiss of gratitude on his brow. We have not enough 
“electrifying” conductors in this country. 

And speaking of the Ninth, the same London 
paper quotes from somebody writing in the Man- 
chester Guardian who signs himself E. B.: “Can one 
ever cease regretting that Beethoven did not adhere 
to his original intention to round the work off with 
a purely orchestral finale? Had he published the 
Hymn to Joy as a separate cantata it could have been 
conveniently forgotten, as it deserves to be, instead 
of reminding the hearer every time the symphony is 
given about the extraordinary way his inspiration 
had of forsaking Beethoven whenever he took to 
writing for voices. The principal subject of the 
present finale is sufficiently trite even in the orches- 
tral introduction—almost absurdly so, if one thinks 
of the endless sketchings and the anguished pangs 
that preceded its existence. But in his instrumental 
works Beethoven has wrought even poorer stuff into 
pieces of sublime music. It was because he treated it 
vocally that he failed to ennoble this theme in its 
development.” 

It was the insistent dinning by the Germans into 
the ears of the world that Mozart, Bach, Beethoven, 
and other classicists were such kings of music that 
they could never do wrong which retarded the devel- 
opment of music for so many years. It took the 
genius of a Richard Wagner, followed by the genius 
of a Richard Strauss and a‘Claude Debussy, to teach 
their generations that harmony did not end with the 
discovery of the diminished seventh chord. 

—-—- @> . 
MORE DISCOVERIES 

Somebody is always taking the joy out of life! 
A diligent Englishman recently discovered, and 
proved beyond a doubt (at least beyond his own 
doubt), that Handel never wrote the oratorio, The 
Redemption ; that, on the contrary, the work was not 
performed until 1786, twenty-seven years after the 
late George Friedrich had turned up his toes, and 
was a synthetic product, manufactured by a certain 
Arnold, assisted by a certain Toms, made up of 
airs borrowed from various Handel works pieced 
together and then published falsely under his name 
as a complete work, Ah! what a difference this 


is going to make in all our lives! 
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I SEE THAT— 


Examinations for the Juilliard Musical Foundation Fellow- 
ship will be held in New York in October. 

The San Francisco Opera Company has announced its reper- 
tory and list of artists. 

Mortimer Kaphan has won success with his portrayals of 
Dickens’ characters. 

Anne Roselle will be under the concert direction of Loudon 
Charlton next season. 

Mme. Bailey Apfelbeck will teach at the MacPhail School 
of Music in Minneapolis, 

Sir Edward Baxter Perry, blind pianist, died on June 13. 

The Walter Anderson, Inc., Concert Direction is not con- 
nected with Walter Anderson, of The Musical Advance. 

The Maine Musical Festivals are announced for Bangor, 
October 2-4; Portland, October 6-8, and Lewiston, 
October 9-10. 

Martinus Sieveking has been added to the teaching staff of 
the Institute of Musical Art. 

Many scholarships are offered at the College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse University. 

Mary Welch sailed on the Berengaria on June 25 for a 
summer abroad. 

Guy Maier and Lee Patttson are booked solidly for next 
season. 

Jazz is increasing in popularity in China. 

Rata Présent believes that the psychology of audiences is 
one of the most interesting things in the world. 

Julia Claussen will sail for Europe following her appearance 
at the St. Paul Festival. . 

The fellowship of true singing and speech is a rare virtue 
in the artist, says Adelaide Gescheidt. 

Josef Lhevinne declares the past season to have been “the 
greatest of his life.” 

Abby Morrison has been engaged for some appearances with 
the San Carlo Opera Company in Asheville. 

Fritz Stiedry made a successful debut as director of the 
Vienna Volksoper. 

Beatrice Mack was well received as Micaela in Carmen at 
the Manhattan Opera House. 

The Institute of Musical Art is to have an addition to its 
present building. 

M. H. Hanson was a special guest at the commencement 
exercises of St. Olaf’s College. 

Salzedo has been active in working for the advancement of 
music in America during the past seven years. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Folsom Granberry are again active 
at the University of Georgia Summer School. 

Reinald Werrenrath will sing in Copenhagen on July 2 
and 4 

Playing chamber music in a large hall is no new thing for 
the London String Quartet. 

William Simmons, baritone, has been added to the list of 
artists under the management of R. E, Johnston. 
Lloyd Morse has returned to America from study abroad. 
Weekly summer recitals are given at the LaForge-Berimen 
studios in New York. ; 
Hipolito Lazaro has been requested to create the leading 
role in Giordano’s La Cena dalle Beffe. 

Oscar Saenger’s summer school in Chicago has opened 
auspiciously, ‘ : 5 

Alexander Brailowsky will make his American debut next 
November, , ; 

The Cleveland Institute of Music has had a remarkable 
growth in its three years of existence. 

Socrate Barozzi has been highly praised by royalty. 

Marie Novello has signed a five years’ contract to play for 
the Duo-Art. oe ; ; 
Cara Verson believes that it is just as hard for an artist to 

get started abroad as it is in the States. 
Stravinsky’s first appearance in America will be under the 
auspices of the Philharmonic Society of New York. 
Paul Kochanski, in interview, states that one can learn 
much from both good and bad playing. : 
Kathryn Browne is a granddaughter of Commodore Oliver 
Perry. 

Clarence Whitehill has been invited to give ten guest per- 
formances in Dresden and four in Cologne. t 

Mieczyslaw Miinz has been referred to by critics as “a lyric 
genius.” s ; 

A cable reports the successful London debut of Dusolina 
Giannini. i . : 

George Morgan, the young American baritone, is now under 
the management of Daniel Mayer. : ‘ 

The New England Conservatory has extended its public 
school course to three school years. 

Margaret Matzenauer is filling many engagements abroad. 

Sousa and his Band are ready for their thirty-second season. 

Gustave L. Becker's pupils presented him with a gold watch. 

Albertus Shelly Hiester, violinist, passed away on June 9. 

A very large audience heard a performance of Carmen at 
the Polo Grounds on June 19. : 

Beatrice Martin is now under the management of Art Di- 
rector Georgette Leblanc, Inc. | : ; 

The Goldman Band concerts in Central Park continue to 
attract enormous crowds, 

Daisy Jean sailed on June 24. Ae 

Albert Spalding is unusually popular in France . : 

Ernest Hutcheson is spending June at his camp near Sand- 
wich, Mass. _ : 

Papalardo is holding a summer master class in tone produc- 
tion, operatic coaching and style in singing. 

Earle Laros, the pianist, has won high praise as conductor 
of the Easton Symphony Orchestra. : 5 

Marguerite D’Alvarez will sing at Covent Garden this 
month, : ; . 

Ruth Rodgers is having a busy summer filling concert en- 
gagements. 2 j 
Even animals have a warm. spot in their hearts for Frieda 
Hempel. : one 
Sophie Braslau will have fourteen appearances within one. 

month on the Coast next season, 
G.N. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


N. E. CONSERVATORY IN BOSTON EXTENDS 


COURSE IN 


Boston, June 22.—Beginning with the opening of the 
coming school year the course in Public School Music at 
the New England Conservatory will be extended to cover 
three school years, and will be raised to the rank of the 
graduating course, according to an announcement from 
the Conservatory, 

“In recent years,” reads this announcement, “the subject 
of school music has been given increased attention by 
educational authorities throughout the country. The im- 
portance of its inevitable influence on the musical standards 
of our youth has been more fully recognized, and pro- 
gressive steps have been recommended and widely adopted 
to insure the adequacy of music instruction in public and 
private schools. Acting upon the advice of educators, the 

various States have steadily raised the requirements to be 
met by supervisors and teachers of music to a point where 
thorough musicianship, acquired by definite prescribed tech- 
nical studies and general cultural qualifications, are indis- 
pensable to candidates for such appointments. 

For many years the Conservatory department of public 
school music, under the skillful administration of Samuel 
W. Cole, has been sending well-trained teachers out into the 
field. Many of them are successfully occupying positions 
of importance today, and all hold in grateful remembrance 
not only the never failing interest taken by Mr. Cole during 
their period of study in the Conservatory, but also its con- 
tinuation throughout their professional career. 

At the end of the present school year Mr. Cole will retire 
from active work in the department with the title of 
Supervisor Emeritus, carrying with him the respect and 
affection of numberless students, of his colleagues in the 
faculty, and of the management, who well recognize the 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


advantage so long enjoyed by the Conservatory in the 
service of one who for many years has occupied an out- 
standing position among public school music authorities 
in this country. It is a pleasure to know that Mr. Cole 
will remain an active member of the faculty in the solfeggio 
course. 

Beginning next September the public school music course 
will be under the supervision of Francis Findlay of the 
faculty. In addition to practical experience as a former 
assistant supervisor of music in the Boston public schools, 
Mr. Findlay has conducted important courses in student 
orchestra conducting during the past two years, as a part 
of the Conservatory course in public school music. He will 
be assisted by Edith H. Snow, who has long been associated 
with Mr. Cole both in the work of the department and in 
the supervision of music in the Brookline Public Schools. 

ANNUAL Concert BY Seniors at N. E. C, 

The annual concert of members of the graduating class 
of the New England Conservatory of Music took place in 
Jordan Hall on Wednesday evening, June 18, The program, 
which was composed entirely of solo numbers, included 
the Chopin scherzo in C sharp minor, performed by J. 
Eugene Flipsey; two movements of a Nardini concerto for 
the violin, Margaret Carabillo; three songs from Watts, 
Donaudy ’and Massenet, Helen Rust Williams; a Saint- 
Saéns caprice on a theme from Gluck’s Alceste, Margaret 
M. Doron; a movement of the Saint-Saéns sonata in C 
minor for ‘pianoforte and violoncello, Agnes Clare Moritz 
and Rita May Bowers; three songs from Brahms, de Lara 
and Tosti, Marian Horrick ; the Triana of Albeniz, Rosa 
Monserrate Marques, finale of Vierne’s first organ sym- 
phony, George Raymond Hicks. a» 





MUSIC IN MILAN 


Milan, May 26.—With two extra performances at La 
Scala—Nerone, May 14 (which made a total of nine per- 
formances of this opera), and Andrea Chenier, May 15 
(making three performances in all of this one)—saw this 
theater closed for this season. The house was completely 
sold out for Nerone, and Andrea Chenier played to a big 
house also. There were no changes in either cast. 

La Scata Statistics, 

Since November 15, 1923, the opening night of the season, 
there have been 135 performances, eighty in subscription and 
fifty-two outside subscription, two extra performances and 
one gala performance in honor of the King and Queen. 
Twenty-four different operas were given: Salome, eight 
times ; I Compagnacci, six, and Gianni Schicchi, two (both 
in connection with Salome) ; Aida, thirteen; Traviata, four- 
teen ; Rigoletto, eight ; Falstaff, eight ; Iris, eight ; Lohengrin, 
six; Puccini's Manon, Six ; Tristan and Isolde, six; Gluck’s 
Orpheo, five; Carmen, five; Louise, five; Lucia, ‘five; Le 
Legenda di Sakuntala, ‘four ; Boris Godunoff, four; Meister- 
singer, four; Deborah e Jaele, four; Magic Flute, four; 
Andrea Chenier, three; Barbiere di Siviglia, three ; Sonnam- 
bula, three ; Nerone, nine, 

The Scala Orchestra will tour Switzerland, June 15 to 30. 
The cities visited will be Lucerne, Zurich, St. Gall, Berne, 
Lausanne, Geneva, and Basel. The orchestra will be under 
the direction of Arturo Toscanini, as has already been an- 
nounced in these columns. 

NERONE TO Go on Tour. 

It has been officially announced by the Scala manage- 
ment that Boito’s Nerone will be taken on tour next season. 
It will be given in several important cities of Italy. Bologna 
will be the first city visited and ten performances will be 
given there, from October 12 to November 7, the company 
returning to Milan after that to open the Scala season with 
the same opera about November 15. 


At THE TEATRO DAL. VERME. 

At the Teatro Dal Verme, for the third week, were given 
repetitions of Massenet’s Manon, La Boheme, Aida, and, on 
May 25, Cavalleria Rusticana ‘and the ballet L’Amore a 
Schénbrunn, There was a capacity house for the farewell 
performance of Carmen Melis and Manfredo Polverosi in 
Manon. They were both received with great enthusiasm for 
their especially fine interpretations of this opera. 

A new opera, Il Gatto Nei Stivali (Puss in Boots), is an- 
nounced for the coming week. 

THe New Mitan SyMpPHony. 

The seventh concert of the Milan Symphony Orchestra 
was given at the Verdi Conservatory, Thursday evening, 
May 22, under the direction of Vittorio Gui. On the pro- 
gram was Schelomo, by Ernst Bloch, for orchestra and cello. 
The cello soloist was Enrico Mainardi. This number was 
the big feature of the program. Rossini’s La Cenerentola, 
Beethoven's second symphony and Wagner’s Sigfrido were 
also part of this interesting program, which was repeated 
at the Teatro Del Popolo on May 23. 

Buinp Tenor SINGS FAREWELL. 

Giuseppe Borgatti, the celebrated tenor, who is now totally 
blind, is announced to sing a farewell concert to the public 
on Saturday evening, May 31, at the Verdi Conservatory, 
under the patronage of the Societa Del Quartetto, Amici 
Della Musica (Friends of Music) and Ente Concerti Orches- 
trali (Milan Symphony Orchestra). He will sing numbers 
from operas which have made him celebrated—Chenier, Wal- 
kiire, Siegfried and Sigurd. It will be one of the most im- 
portant concerts given this season. The house is sold out. 

MiLan To Have Passion Ptay. 


The Passion of Christ will be played for the first time in 
Milan on May 31 and continue until June 20 under the 
patronage of the Opera Bonomelli, a philanthropic society. 
It will be given at the Sports Palace in the fair grounds. 
The palace has been transformed into an amphitheater for 
this occasion. Chorus, actors and supers, numbering 600 in 
all, will be in the cast. The orchestra will be composed of 
180 musicians under the direction of Maestro Viscount Guido 
Di Modrone. It is said that this production will excel the 
famous Passion Play given at Oberammergau, Bavaria, ana 
is looked forward to with much interest. 

Among the notables seen about Milan, who have just 
arrived from America, are Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general 
manager of the Metropolitan ere Company of New York; 
Giovanni Martinelli, Giuseppe De Luca, Giuseppe Bambo- 


schek, Carlo Edwards, Signor Villa, Mr. Gatti’s secretary, 
and Albert Stanley, founder of the Ann Arbor May Festival, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and Mrs. Stanley. 

Antonio Basst. 
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From Edwin Hughes 
To tHE Musicat Courter: 

On the editorial page of a recent issue is a paragraph 
referring to the house in Vienna in which Beethoven lived 
at the time of the completion of the Ninth Symphony. 
When I was a student in Vienna I spent a good deal of 
time ferreting out the homes and haunts of Beethoven and 
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WHERE BEETHOVEN LIVED, VIENNA 


making pictures of the various houses. Enclosed you will 
find a film of the one mentioned in your paragraph. It is 
No. 26 Landesstrasse Hauptstrasse, and Beethoven lived 
there for several years, beginning 1817, working on the 
Ninth Symphony, Missa Solemnis and other compositions. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Epwin Hucues, 


Sittig Trio Vacationing 
The Sittig Trio, consisting of F. V. Sittig, piano, Margaret 
Sittig, violin, and Edgar H, Sittig, cello, after having en- 
joyed an unusually busy season, left New York for Strouds- 
burg, Pa., where they will spend the summer in rest and 
recreation, 
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ERNO RAPEE ARRANGES FINE PROGRAMS AT FOX THEATER 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 21.—The Fox Theater is most 
fortunate in having Erno Rapee as managing director and 
conductor of the splendid Fox Theater Grand Orchestra. 
Mr. Rapee, who came here from a wide experience in New 
York, is succeeding in presenting programs which reach a 
high standard and still please the theater-going public. Each 
program includes one overture, played by Mr. Rapee’s large, 
capable orchestra, The number presented during’ the week 
of May 19 was the Thirteenth Hungarian Rhapsody by Liszt, 
which was especially arranged and orchestrated by Mr. 
Rapee and had its first hearing in Philadelphia at that time. 
It is believed that many share the opinion of a man sitting 
back of the writer who was heard to remark: “That is some 
orchestra.” It is indeed, and we heartily thank Mr. Rapee 
for the splendid numbers which are played, as well as for 
the excellent accompaniments to the pictures. Another fea- 
ture of the program was the Band Box Review, an orches- 
tral and dancing novelty, referred to as a Miniature Musical 
Treat. The picture was The Dawn of a Tomorrow, fea- 
turing Jacqueline Logan, with David Torrence, Raymond 
Griffith and others. Selections from Sari by Kalman were 
played by the orchestra following the picture. A Prizma 
Comedy Cartoon proved most amusing. Kenneth A. Hallet 
at the organ was delightful in his selections. L, E. Jackob- 
son is associate organist, 

PRoGRAM FoR Week or May 26, 

As each week’s program is so carefully planned and 
executed, it is difficult to find terms adequate for the descrip- 
tion of them. The program presented during the week of 
May 26 was indeed a masterpiece in Mr. Rapee’s art of 
selection. *The orchestra, conducted by Mr, Rapee and 
Adolph 'S. Kornspan, was heard first in the popular Rach- 
maninofft prelude in C sharp minor, Following this, Made- 
leine MacGuigan, violinist, gave a rendition of a Carmen 
Fantasie by Bizet and Hubay. Then the orchestra was 
again heard to advantage in Sousa’s Stars and Stripes For 
ever, with appropriate stage effects by Joe LaRose. After 
the current news, Mabel Carlew sang The World Is Wait- 
ing for the Sunrise, and Victor Herbert’s Kiss in the Dark. 
A beautiful Art Scenic in silver and gold was sensitively 
accompanied by the orchestra, following which the Sterling 


Mme. Bailey Apfelbeck for Minneapolis 


Minneapolis is fortunate to possess in Mme. Bailey Apfel- 
beck a pianist and pedagogue of distinction. Since coming 
to Minneapolis, her art and abilities have been widely recog- 
nized throughout the Northwest.. The appearances of Mme. 
Apfelbeck play an important part in artist offerings in the 





MME, BAILEY APFELBECK 


Northwest, for she was acknowledged in Europe as one of 
the foremost pianists. Since locating in the Twin Cities her 
career has extended to a new field of activity, and she has 
won the genuine esteem that comes to an artist of her rank. 

Mme. Bailey Apfelbeck also gained in Europe a reputation 
which drew pupils from all parts of the world to her studio 
in Vienna; students from the Northwest are coming to 
Minneapolis to study under this noted artist. 

Mme. Bailey Apfelbeck has signed a contract as master 
teacher with the MacPhail School of Music in Minneapolis. 
D. 


Segall Debut, February 18 


Arno Segall, the ycung American violinist, who has been 
meeting with sensational successes in Germany, Scandi- 
navia and Roumania, will make his American debut in an 
Aeolian Hall recital on February 18. 


Levitzki for Berkshire Festival 


Mischa Levitzki has been engaged for an appearance at 
the Berkshire Festival next September. He will play the 
piano part in a new quintet by Joseph Suk, with the Berk- 
shire String Quartet constituting the remainder of the 
ensemble. 


Three Important Re-engagements for Gentle 
The working axiom of the office of Catharine A. Bam- 
man is, “Any artist is as good as his or her re-engagements 
and no better,” and this axiom is duly and properly incul- 
cated. The palm for the past season goes to Alice Gentle, 
who, during the past month alone has had three important 


Male Quartet sang several well known melodies, to the evi- 

dent enjoyment of the audience. The picture of the week 

featured Glenn Hunter in Puritan Passions, which was 

followed by a Mack Sennett Comedy, Flickering Youth. 

Kenneth A. Hallett again gave pleasure with his organ solos, 
ProcGRaAM FoR WEEK OF JUNE 1. 

The Tannhauser overture, which was played a few weeks 
previous at the Fox Theater by the orchestra, was so greatly 
enjoyed that a repetition of it was requested. It was re- 
peated during the week of June 1, under the able direction 
of Mr. Rapee, with Mr. Kornspan as assistant conductor, 
The excellent performance of this popular number again 
elicited enthusiastic applause. Madeleine MacGuigan played 
delightfully Kreisler’s Caprice Viennoise and also an en- 
core. The Guatemala Marimba Serenaders also pleased in 
several selections, with one of which Thalia Zanou danced. 
The feature picture was The Arizona Express. Mr. Hal- 
lett presided at the organ, L. E. Jackobson acting as asso- 
ciate organist. 

ProGraAM For WEEK oF JUNE 9. 

The program for the week of June 9 combined some 
detightful musical numbers with a thrilling picture, Unsee- 
ing Eyes, which featured Lionel Barrymore and Seena 
Owen. The most important feature was the overture to 
Martha (Flotow), played by the orchestra. This overture 
is always popular, and when p.ayed by such a fine orchestra 
as Mr. Rapee has assembled and trained, its beauty is greatly 
enhanced. As always, they played splendidly under the virile 
leadership of Mr. Rapee and Mr. Kornspan. Another de- 
lightful surp-ise was the singing of the Russian Mixed 
Sextette, for which an attractive setting had been furnished. 
Tiere seems to be no limit to the ingenuity of Mr. Rapee 
as iegards the variety and sumptuousness of the settings. 
No two are alike, yet each is equally luxurious. To return 
to the sextette, their voices blended beautifully, but one could 
also distinguish the beauty of each voice. The final encore 
was the Volga Boatman, with only the harp accompanying. 
It was exquisitely done and elicited much applause. The 
Argentine Septette also contributed some attractive num- 
bers. The Fox Theater Magazine and Peter the Raven 
were interesting bits of photography. ; 





concert re-engagements (not to mention her operatic work), 
as follows: Re-engaged for Morning Choral Club, St. 
Louis; re-engaged for Mendelssohn Club, Chicago; re- 
engaged for two performances of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra in Minneapolis and St. Paul. This latter organi- 
zation also offered Miss Gentle its spring tour of 1924-1925, 
which, owing to other bookings made for her, could not be 
arranged. 


A Successful Alchin Harmony Teacher 


Vinicent Jones, composer and teacher of Alchin’s Applied 
Poh has finished a busy season in New York and 
Philadelphia. In the latter city he has held classes of 
teachers at the Sutor School of Music and in New York 
has been associated with the Yeatman Griffith studios as 
teacher of theory. 

Mr, Jones left on June 14 for a short vacation in New 
England, visiting in Boston, Gloucester and New Hamp- 
shire. He will teach at the Pennsylvania School of Music 
Supervisors at West Chester, Pa. from July 1 to August 
8, this being his second year on the faculty of that school. 
Following the summer session Mr. Jones leaves for Europe, 
sailing for Paris on August 12 on the S. S. Suffren. He 
will return late in October. 


Warren Ballad Concert at Lynbrook 


A large audience gathered at the Lynbrook Theater on 
June 5 to hear Olga Warren, Charlotte Peege, Arthur 
Kraft and Norman Jolliff, with Meta Schumann at the 
piano, in a typical Warren ballad concert. Everything 
was sung in English, American songs predominating, and 
many expressions of approval were heard as to the in- 
dividual merits of the singers, their fine voices, their smooth 
and flowing style of singing and the clearness of their 
diction, The audience was undoubtedly greatly pleased at 
being able to understand the texts of the songs, all of 
which is but further proof of Mr. Warren’s contention 
that song singing in this country would be vastly more 
popular if rendered in the vernacular. 


Violinists Not Jealous 


That great violinists are not always jealous of one an- 
other is indicated by a program just received, on which 
Fritz Kreisler and Carl Flesch both appeared. This con- 
cert was given on the S. S. Deutschland, on which both of 
these artists sailed for Europe recently. Mr. Flesch de- 
— his time on the program entirely to works by Kreis- 
er 


Rodgers to Have Busy Summer 


_ Ruth Rodgers has been engaged for a series of concerts 
in Pennsylvania through June and July, and her season 
will not end officially until August. Miss Rodgers’ recent 
success in Philadelphia has created additional interest in 
these recitals, and her summer promises to be an unusually 
busy one. 


Maier and Pattison Booked Solid 


Maier and Pattison are booked solidly for next season. 
During the month of January they will traverse the entire 
country, starting with a concert at Danbury, Conn., on 
January 3, and ending with a concert at Los Angeles on 
January 27. 


Lappas to Tour in Fall 
Ulysses Lappas, the Greek tenor, will make a limited 
concert tour next fall. A number of dates have already 
been booked in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


Jacobsen on Southern Tour 
Sascha Jacobsen will make a Southern tour next Novem- 
ber. He is already booked to appear in Savannah, Ga,, and 
in Selma and Montevallo, Ala, 
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Rosalie Miller Makes Final Paris Appearance 


On May 17, Pag a! Miller, American soprano, made her 
last a rance in Paris at a concert at the Hotel Majestic, 
with Erich W. Korngold, the well known Viennese com- 
poser of Die Tode Stadt, and Robert Pollak, violinist, also 





AN INTERESTING GROUP. 
Left to right: Erich W. Korngold, the composer; Rosalie Miller, soprano, and Robert wre, 


Pollack, Viennese violinist, photographed in Paris by Clarence Lucas. 


from Vienna. Miss Miller contributed a group of num- 
bers by Korngold, which were sung with beautiful tone 
and fine phrasing and legato, and also the Schubert Le 
Berger sur le Rocher, op. 129, for soprano and _ violin. 
Miss Miller will return to New York this month, 


Loudon Charlton Booking Mary Jordan 

The series of three lecture-recitals which Mary Jordan, 
contralto, gave by request in San Antonio, Tex., met with 
such success that Miss Jordan was compelled to repeat them 
and intends to include them in her concert repertory next 
season, 

The series is entitled in general How to Appreciate Music, 
and both the programs and the talks Miss Jordan suited to 
an audience not trained in the technic of music. The first 
lecture was on the German lieder, and was illustrated by 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Wagner, Wolf and Strauss. 
The second recital was devoted to Russian and Hebrew mu- 
sic, and was preceded by a short talk on melody, rhythm, 
harmony and dissonance. Typical songs of Moussorgsky, 
Tschaikowsky, Rachmaninoff, Gretchaninoff and Dargo- 
myski were used for illustration of the Russians, and tradi- 
tional Hebrew songs made up the rest of the program. 

The third lecture was devoted to the nationalist movements 
in music, and was illustrated with Italian, French and Eng- 
lish songs, both old and modern, 

Loudon Charlton, manager of Mary Jordan, is booking 
Miss Jordan for the whole series of three lecture-recitals 
and for single parts of it for 1924-1925. 


Jerome Swinford Continues Busy 


On May 18 Jerome Swinford made his fourth concert 
appearance in Newark since the festival there two years 
ago, and his press notices following this engagement were 
especially fine. On May 20 the baritone returned to Provi- 
dence for his fifth recital in three years, and is booked for 
his sixth on October 22 next. On May 22 Mr. Swinford 
sang with the Community Chorus in Glen Ridge. Among 
his summer dates is an appearance with Courboin in recital 
at a festival in Scranton on June 29; he will sing there 
on the following evening also. This will make his third 
engagement in Scranton this season, having already given 
two recitals there. 

On July 14 the baritone will appear at the University of 
North Carolina, and July 16 there will be a recital at the 
State Normal School in Indiana, Pa. July 18 he is booked 
to appear at Dr. Hollis Dann’s Summer School for Music 
Supervisors at West Chester, Pa, 

Mr. Swinford’s regular season will start with a concert 
in Yonkers on October 14. All of November he will be 
in the Middle West in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin 
and as far west as St. Joseph, Mo. His first Chicago ap- 
pearance is scheduled for October 11 at the opening Rachel 
Kinsolving Blackstone Musical Mornings in joint recital 
with Claudia Muzio. He will make two other appearances in 
greater Chicago this season. 


London Praise for Lemare 


“His masterly playing has done much to further the 
popularity of organ recitals,” said the London Daily Chron- 
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icle after hearing Edwin H. Lemare, the celebrated English 
organist, who has just been chosen as municipal organist 
of Chattanooga, where he will preside over the magnificent 
new organ recently acquired by the southern city. Mr. Le- 
mare will also be heard in many American cities as a con- 
cert organist next season, his work 
at Chattanooga being arranged so 
as to permit him to continue his 





Casella on the Evolution of 
Music 
The London Daily Telegraph 
gives a brief résumé of a treatise 
of Alfreda Casella on the Evolu- 
tion of Music. 


He has put together an original work 
that must as useful to the student of 
composition as it is entertaining to the 
real amateur of music; and his publishers 
are so certain of its wide appeal that they 
have issued it in three languages—lItalian, 
French and English, preface, text, and all 

under one cover. Casella'’s aim has 
been to trace the “gradual formation and 
development, during the slow course of 
centuries, of the principal elements of our 
magnificent edifice of modern music.”’ On 
the face of it such a proposition would 
appear to be altogether too tedious and, 
in one volume, impracticable. Our author 
saw that some technical formula was nec 
essary, something that would summarize 
the chief features of the modern tonal 
system, So he selected the “perfect ca 
dence,” that “full close” of musical gram 
mar, and chose 100 perfect cadences from 
the fourteenth century to the present day. 
And the result is a masterpiece of con- 
densation. A brief historical and theoret- 
ical essay on the nature and formation of 
“modern music.” One hundred illustra- 
tions in chronological order, curtly anno- 
and the thing was done. What 

Casella means by perfect cadence may be 
understood when it is remarked that cer 
tain contemporary specimens are quoted 
from pages of Koltan Kodaly, Malipiero, Erik Satie, Lord Berners, and 
Arnold Schonberg. 





Kochanski in Modern Violin Concertos 


Paul Kochanski, the violinist, was heard in Prague, May 
31 and June 1, at the International Music Festival, where he 
appeared as an exponent of modern violin music. For this 
concert he selected for performance Karol Szymanowski’s 
concerto for violin with orchestra, op. 35, and for the June 
concert he played the Prokofieff concerto. 

Mr. Kochanski’s American tour next season will begin 
in November, when he will be heard in recital and with 
orchestra under the concert direction of George Engles. 


Murphy Sings at Canandaigua Festival 

Lambert Murphy, concert and operatic tenor, sang recently 
in the annual May Festival of the Choral Club of Canan- 
daigua, N. Y. Besides solo work in the afternoon concert 
of the festival, Mr. Murphy sang with the Choral Club in 
its larger concert in the evening, taking part in the perform- 
ance of Elgar’s Saga of King Olaf, and the cantata, The 
First Walpurgis Night, of Mendelssohn. 








Gabrilowitsch and Clemens Sail 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist and conductor of the De- 
troit Symphony, sailed for Europe with his wife, Clara 
Clemens, soprano, and daughter, June 21, on the S. S. 
Veendam. Mr. Gabrilowitsch plans to rest until late in the 
summer, when he will appear some time in September as 
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guest conductor with the Philharmonic orchestras in Berlin 
and Vienna. He-intends to spend several weeks upen his 
arrival in Europe motoring in Holland, where he wil! meet 
his brothers and sister. Later the Gabrilowitsch family 
will visit Munich, Switzerland, and Italy. 


M. H. Hanson Guest at St. Olaf’s 


M. H. Hanson, at the invitation of President Lars W. 
Boe, the faculty and the graduating class of St. Olaf’s 
College, Northfield, Minn,, attended commencement exercises 
there recently as a special guest. During his stay of three 
days, he was the house guest of President and Mrs. Boe, 
and a dinner was given for him by Dr. and Mrs. F. Melius 
Christiansen. Dr. Christiansen is the conductor of the 
celebrated St. Olaf Choir, which, as St. Olaf’s admits, owes 
its entire fame and reputation to Mr. Hanson 

The well known manager was given a warm reception 
and demonstration by the members of the faculty and 
former members of the choir, who still cling to their old 
habit of addressing him as “Daddy” Hanson 

Mr. Hanson marched in the commencement procession, 
accompanied by Dr. Christiansen, preceding the members 


of the faculty. He left St. Olaf’s for Dayton to attend the 


re-organization meeting of the Dayton-Westminster Choir 


Important Brunswick Appointments 


At the recent annual meeting of officials of The Bruns 
wick-Balke-Collender Company, a number of important an 
nouncements were made 

L. Deutsch, who prior to this meeting was secretary 


of the company, is now vice-president and A. J. Kendrick, 


general sales manager, phonograph division of the Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Company, was appointed a member oi 
the board of directors. 
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DUNNING SYSTE 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 


Normal Classes as follows:— 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City; Normal Class, New York City, August 1, 1924 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 

ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave.. 
Ft. Worth, Texas. Summer Class 
June ely , Estes Park, Colo- 
rado Rocky Mt., Artist Colony. 

ELIZETTE REED eagles 
George St., Newbern, N. C., navitie, 
N. C., July 14, 1924. 

MARY E. BRECKISEN, 354 Irving 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. Normal class, 
July, 1 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore. 


BEATRICE &. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas 

IDA CARENER, 15 West Fifth Street, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

CARA MATTHEWS GARRETT, 1319 
West Lewis St., San Diego, Cal., 
June 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, Box 
1188, Amariiio, Tex., July 28, 1924. 

MRS. T. O. GLOVER, 1825 Gorman 
Ave., Waco, Texas. 


MRS. TRAVIS S. GRIMLAND, Mem- 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG, Normal 
classes held in Chicago In June and 
July. For further information address 
608 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ili. 


HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 825 
Orchestra Bidg., Chicago; Cleveland, 
Ohio, July; Chicago, August. 

MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
North 16th Street, Portland, Ore. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
5011 Worth Street, Dalias, Texas. 
Classes: Dallas—June, July; Denver, 
Colo.—August. 


For 


York City; Pouch Gallery, 346 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LUVENIA BLAILOCK DICKERSON, 
Normal Class. 


Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohlo, Sept. 8. July 21. 


Pilg, Tenn. Normal clnee sunt us VIRGINIA RYAN, 940 Park A 
e nformation a ress ar venue, 
DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New 224. For, Information addres 


MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dalias 
Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 


327 Herndon Ave., Shreveport, La.; MAUDELLEN LITTLEFIELD, Dun- 
ning School of Music, 3309 Troost 
ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave. Kansas City, Mo., June 16— MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


New York City. 
ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grand View 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


MRS. &. L. VAN NORT, 2816 Heil 
St., Houston, Texas. Po 


St., Oklahoma City, Okla 
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Management: 
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Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





[The following is a list of books and new music received 
during the week ending June 19, Detailed reviews of those 
selections which this department deems sufficiently interest- 
ing and important musically will appear in a later issue.] 

(Longmans Green & Co., Toronto) 

SWEET CANADA, twelve bird songs and a round, by 

Murphy. 
(The 

MARIONETTES, for two violins and piano, by Floy 
Little Bartlett. ; : 

BOLERO, for two violins and piano, by Floy Little Bart- 


Louise 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 


lett 
BRIGHTNESS OF THE FATHER’S GLORY, sacred 


song, by Florence Newell Barbour. Words by Christian 
Knorr von Rosenroth; transcribed by Katherine Wink- 
worth 

IN A SOUTHERN GARDEN, song by Ralph Cox. 
Words by Henry Bellambann. 

(Theedore Presser Co., Philadelphia) 

THE AMATEUR MUSICIAN, by Russell Snively Gil- 
bert. A method for introducing music to young students 
through the medium of the piano, striving to awaken the 
creative consciousness and so to quicken progress and 
maintain interest 

(J. & W. Chester, Lid., London) 

REEDS OF INNOCENCE, song by Poldowski, on 
words by William Blake. 

A POOR YOUNG SHEPHERD, song, by Poldowski. 
Poem by Paul Verlaine. French text. 


SONG, by Poldowski, on words by William Blake. 
LA PASSANTE, song by Poldowski. French text. 


Miscellaneous Music 


(Schott's Sons, Leipsic) 


Das Lied der Volker 
Collections of Folk Songs of All Nations. Collected and 
Edited by Dr. Heinrich Méller (Breslau) 


There will be ten volumes of this valuable collection, of 
which the volume now under review is No. 3. It contains 


Edwin Hughes 


THE EMINENT AMERICAN PIANIST 
340 West 89th Street Steinway Piano New York City 


GORDANI 


Specializing tn Costume Recitals 
At Present Touring Europe 
Addis see care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THELMARE 


CONCERT - OPERA - RECITALS 
For terms and dates address R. E. Johnston, 145] Broadway, New York City 
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GERTRUDE LANG 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
et present starring in Blossom Time 
Address Musical Courter Co., 437 5th Ave., New York City 


DUEHEANA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING AND OPERATIC TRAINING 
Mme. Gertrude Dueheana, Director 
Studio: 160 Boyiston St., Boston 


GRACE STEVENSON 


Concert Harpist-Teacher 
For terms and dates address — 
317 West 93rd Street, New York 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Trinity Court, Boston Conrad Building, Providence 








Phone Riverside 7988 











JOSEF 


ROSENBLATT 


World Famous Cantor-Tenor 


Management: SUPREME CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
1825 Aeolian Hall, N. Y. Victor Records 
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LISA ROMA 


SOPRANO 
Management: R. E. Johnston, 4, "ont tiny 
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VILLA GALILEO GALILEI - Florence, Italy 
New York City in fuli charge of VIVIAN KINGSTON 
2c25 Broadway Endicott 6441 
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English and North American folksongs, there being twenty- 
six of the English songs and these four American ones: 
My Old Kentucky Home, Old Black Joe, Old Folks At 
Home and Dixie. 

By way of foreword, the editor quotes a passage from 
a letter from Una ni Ogain, Stradbally, Leix, Ireland, which 
says: “You are engaged in a work of more than scientific 
or musical value, for surely it is on such higher ground of 
promoting the knowledge of what is finest and most beauti- 
“ful in the soul-life of every people, and presenting speci- 
mens of their musical and artistic expression for a mutual 
understanding, that any true international sympathy and 
respect become possible—especially in the stormy atmo- 
sphere of present times.” 

Underneath the first of the American songs Dr. Moller 
calls attention to the fact that the so-called Negro songs of 
America (especially those of Foster) are of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, and that even the short-long rhythm often identified 
as Negro is a familiar feature of Keltic and British folk 
song. The songs are given with English and German words 
—and it would be interesting to know how they impress 
Germans. 

(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 
A Ballad of Early New England 
By Cecil Burleigh 

Cecil Burleigh becomes more and more interesting as 
he advances. He is a man of extraordinary talent and 
individuality of thought. The five short pieces collected 
together in this book, with the following titles—The Wil- 
derness, Hymn, Into Forest Depths, War Cry, and The 
Conqueror—are evidently intended as mood pictures and 
are decidedly characteristic. The title reminds one of 
MacDowell, but the music itself shows very little or none 
at all of the MacDowell influence, except to the extent that 
both MacDowell and Burleigh write in what we must 
recognize as the American idiom, These pieces are not by 
any means simple and will prove to be a worthy addition 
to the literature of skilled pianists. 


Music Theory for Piano Students 


This is a pamphlet of fifty pages which as the title ex- 
plains, is a manual of fundamentals and keyboard harmony 
as presented in the music students’ piano course, prepared 
by Clarence G. Hamilton, Dr. Percy Goetschius, John P. 
Marshall and Will Earhart. As the name implies, it is a 
reduction to convenient pocket form of the keyboard har- 
mony as set forth in Ditson’s music students’ piano course. 
This is a good plan to aid in the facility of study and will 
be found a welcome addition to the literature of musical 
theory. 

(Delagrave, Paris) 


Prose Works of Richard Wagner (12th Volume) 
Translated Into French by J. G. Prod’Homme 

This volume is a translation from the tenth volume of the 
German edition of the collected works. It contains numer- 
ous articles and letters upon the great variety of subjects 
with which we are already familiar in the Wagner writing. 
It will naturally not be of very great interest to American 
readers except a few whose familiarity with French brings 
it within their reach, 

(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 
Young Folks 
Five Piano Pieces by Christian Schaefer 

These are entitled A Joyous Ride, A Jumping Squirrel, 

Rain and Sunshine, The Streamlet, and the Butterfly Dance, 


and are about grade three. They will be found especially 
useful for exercises in runs passing from hand to hand. 


(Enoch & Sons, Ltd., London) 
The Enoch Choral Series 


The publishing firm of Enoch & Sons, Ltd., London, 
is doing a real service to Old English music by the publi- 
cation of a series of English madrigals and part songs 
which are edited by Peter Warlock and Philip Wilson, who 
are also responsible for the volumes of English Ayres re- 
cently reviewed in these columns. 

(The Heidelberg Press, Philadelphia) 
Fourteen Interpretative Studies for the Piano, 
Op. 27 
By Cedric W. Lemont 

The Heidelberg Press has taken for its motto “Discrimi- 
nation,” and it is evident that the editors who select the 
music published by this house are careful to carry out this 
watchword by picking out the sort of music that should 
rightfully please players of good taste whose technic is of 
the sort called for by whatever grade in which the music 
happens to be. These little pieces are, for the most part, 
quite simple, the most difficult of them being not more than 
grade four. They are, for music of this sort, unusually 
attractive and especially to be commended as studies since 
the writing is largely contrapuntal, which promotes inde- 
pendence of the two hands and tends to develop the technic 
equally, 
. , (White-Smith Publishing Co., Boston) 

Lyric Washington, Op. 111 (Seven Tone Poems 
for Piano) 
By R. Deane Shure 


Like so many American composers, Mr. Shure somewhat 
overstates his conception in his titles. These are, indeed, 
tone poems, but they are obviously intended for young 
people and the music is much more simple than one would 
conceive from the titles. However, this does not interfere 
with the beauty and effectiveness of the music, and it is 
probable that teachers will find these pieces useful and that 
young people will be attracted both by the music itself and 
by the atmosphere lent to it by the programs attached to 
each piece, 

The Hindu Court Jester 
By Charles Wakefield Gadman 

A new piece by Cadman, even such a little one as this, 
is an event of importance in American music for the reason 
that he is a composer who has long since proved his won 
derful gift of melody and for the no less reason that he is 
apparently never satisfied with his own advance, but is 
going on to more varied and colorful harmonies and ex- 
pressiveness of construction. This little composition is a 
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humorous picture of the Oriental, which is none the less 
delightful because of its almost burlesque character. It 
constitutes the third of a group of pieces of which the other 
two are entitled The Minstrel of Hashmira and The Min- 
strel of Capistrano. 
(Carl Fischer, New York) 
Dance Ancienne (for Cello and Piano) 
By Henry Hadley 

A very clever and excellent piece of moderate difficulty. 
The tunes are graceful, written in the spirit of the olden 
time, and very attractive. As befits this style of writing, 
there is a good deal of counterpoint, and the cello and piano 
blend in curious and original lines showing the master hand 
at every bar. It is dedicated to Felix Salmond. 


American Academic Series, No. 19. The Piano 
Virtuoso’s Daily Dozen 
Compiled by Andre Benoist 
Thirteen pages of setting-up exercises, with introductory 
comments that are worth reading. 


(G. Schirmer, New York) 


Sea Sketch for Organ 
By Frank Howard Warner 
This is a short, simple picture, representing the mighty 
ocean in quiet mood. The harmony is effective and the 
music impressive. It is prefaced by a few lines from Long- 
fellow’s Golden Legend, and is dedicated to T. Tertius 
Noble. 


Schirmer’s Scholastic Series, Volume 159. Daily 
Scale Studies for the Violin . 
By Josephine Trott 


Fifty pages of gymnastics, also including chords and 
arpeggios. They go up to the thirteenth position. 


Six Easy Pieces for Violin and Piano 
By Nicolas Laoureux 


These are all of them in the first position, but there is 
alternative fingering which permits of higher positions if 
so desired. They are picturesque, as the names suggest: 
Petite Berceuse, Chanson Venitienne, Danse Bretonne, Le- 
gende Suedoise, A travers champs, Saltarella. First rate 
teaching material! 


Dreams (for Violin and Piano) 
By Boris Levenson 


An effective violin piece, rather difficult, with a good 
many octave passages and some double stops. Very well 
written indeed for beth instruments, and offering some 
lovely melody. It is short but well developed in lyric vein. 


Master-Miniatures 
Arranged for Two Violins, Two Violins and Piano, or One 
Violin and Piano, by Louis Hintze 

This volume contains eighteen arrangements of the clas- 
sics—Bach, Handel, Gluck, Mozart, etc. The arrangements 
are very cleverly made, first for two violins, pupil and teach- 
er, then for one violin and piano, pupil and teacher, then for 
two violins and piano, and are complete in each of these 
three arrangements. The first violin part is quite simple, 
the second violin part more difficult, and the piano parts 
quite simple. The first and second violin parts are printed 
on the same sheet, one above the other, which is a great 
advantage to both players. The entire book shows the hand 
of a practical man who knows what is needed in the studio 
and fills a long-felt want. M. J. 


: SODER-HUEGK 


EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH OF 
George Reimherr, Walter Mills, Marion Lovell, Ellie Marton Ebeling, George 
Rothermel, Hardgrave Kirkbride, Joseph H iT Rita Sebasti Anna 
Reichl, a Johnston, ete, 


MASTER CLASSES for 48T/STS s24 TEACHERS 
at the New York Studios: Metropolitan Opera House 
Phone: 4119 Penn. and 2634 Penn. 1425 Broadway, New York 


LOTH 


PIANIST-COMPOSER 
SUMMER Piano, Harmony and Composition 
CLASSES Ampico Records 
Studio: 63 East 69th St., New York. Telephone: Plaza 4490. 
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MARCELLA GEON 
Accompanist — Coach 
105 West 76th Street, New York 


Telephones: Endicott 5535. Endicott_0007. 
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Ellis Clark Hammann in Demand 


Following is a list of the concert and recital engagements 
filled by Ellis Clark Hammann, pianist-accompanist, from 
February 6 to May 23: February 6, Treble Clef concert, 
Bellevue-Stratford; 7, accompanist for Frederic Freemantel 
in his recital of Beethoven songs, Foyer; 7, accompanist for 
Mae Hotz, Bellevue-Stratford; 10, Persian Garden, Aldine 
Theater ; 14, accompanist for Franklin Riker, Little Thea- 
ter; 18, Mendelssohn Club, Academy of Music; 25, Manu- 
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facturers’ Club musicale; 27, Orpheus Club, Academy of 
Music; 29, accompanist for the reading of Enoch Arden at 
the Reading Girard College; March 6, recital, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; 12, accompanist for Susanne Dercum, Art Alliance ; 
13, Treble Club concert at the Settlement School; 16, mu- 
sicale; 17, musicale, Germantown; 21, accompanist for Albert 
Piersol, Witherspoon Hall; 23, accompanist for Sascha 
Jacobinoff for the Philharmonic Society; 24, Manufacturers’ 
Club musicale; April 8, accompanist for Agnes Reifsnyder, 
Foyer; 10, musicale; 12, organ recital; 23, Treble Clef con- 
cert, Foyer; 28, Manufacturers’ Club musicale; 30, Orpheus 
Club concert, Academy of Music; May 1, soloist for Junger 
Maennerchor concert, Witherspoon Hall; 6, musicale; 8, 
Mendelssohn Club concert; 12, Manufacturers’ Club mu- 
sicale; 13, Kiwanis Club musicale; 21, accompanist for 
Susanne Dercum and John Richardson, Bellevue-Stratford ; 
23, musicale at Miss Wright’s School, Bryn Mawr; June 11, 
musicale, Mannheim Club, Germantown. The foregoing en- 
gagements were all in Philadelphia unless otherwise noted. 


Olga Warren’s Song Recital 


Olga Warren, soprano, gave a very enjoyable song recital 
before a select audience on Thursday afternoon, June 19, 
in the White and Gold Room of the Hotel Plaza, New 
York. Mme. Warren, who was in unusually fine voice, sang 
with much charm, musicianship and intelligence, a program 
which enabled her to display her many excellent qualities 
from various angles. Her artistic and highly finished work 
won the approval of the interested audience, which mani- 
fested its approval by bestowing liberal applause and de- 
manding three added numbers, 

The program opened with a group comprising O Sleep! 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me (Handel), My Mother Bids Me 
Bind My Hair (Haydn) and Phyllis Has Such Charming 
Graces (arranged by H. L. Wilson) which Mme. Warren 
rendered charmingly and with marked intelligence. This 
was followed by an aria from Lucia di Lammermoor (Doni- 
zetti) in which Mme. Warren revealed surprising flexibility, 
and a power rarely heard in coloratura numbers. Next came 
a group of five songs: two by Watts (Wings of Night, 
and Pierrot), two by Hageman (Do Not Go My Love, 
and At the Well) and The Fiddler of Dooney (in manu- 
script) from the pen of Frederic Warren, which proved 
to be an exceptionally fascinating number. At the close 
Mme. Warren sand Mi Chiamano Mimi from La Bohéme 
(Puccini). Meta Schumann played sympathetic accompani- 
ments. 

Following the musical program refreshments were served 
and a general good time was enjoyed with Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic Warren. 


Alexander Smallens to Direct Ten Operas 


The Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, of which Alex- 
ander Smallens is the musical director, will present ten 
operas next season as follows: November 6, La Boheme; 
13, Rigoletto; December 4, Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagli- 
acci; 18, Barber of Seville; January 8, 1925, Love of Three 
Kings; 22, Carmen; February 12, Aida, 26, Il Trovatore; 
March 12, Madame Butterfly; 26, Samson and Delilah. 
Among the artists already engaged for the forthcoming 
productions are Helen Stanley, Elsa Alsen, Paul Althouse, 
Tom Burke, Judson House, Fred Patton and Henri Scott. 
The local talent already secured includes Mae Hotz, Marie 
Stone-Langston and Helffenstein Mason. 


Carl and Augusta Tollefsen Students in Recital 


The students of Carl H. and Augusta Tollefsen gave an 
enjoyable recital at Apollo Hall, Brooklyn, June 13. The 
program, in which all who participated did artistic work, 
consisted of the following: violin—Legende ( Wieniawski), 
Angelo Consoli; piano—Aragonaise from Le Cid (Mas- 
senet) and Valse, op. 83 (Durand), Ruth Hammer; violin— 
Allegro Brillant (Ten Have), Julia Tennenbaum; piano— 
Butterfly (Grieg) and Tarantelle (Raff), Sylvia Cohen; 
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violin—Mazurka de Concert (Musin), Manuel Price; piano 
—Impromptu (Scharwenka) and Gypsy Rondo (Haydn), 
Edith Markowitz; violin—Sicilienne et Rigaudon (Fran- 
coeur-Kreisler), David Eigenfeld; piano—Butterfly (La- 
vallee) and Tarentella, A flat major (Heller), Edith Mar- 
golies; violin—Polonaise Caprice (Newlandsmith), Laura 
Schneider; piano—Romance (Sibelius) and  Polichinelle 
(Rachmaninoff), Edythos Halko; violin— Romance 
(Svendsen), Arnold Le Bell; piano—From an_ Indian 
Lodge (MacDowell), The Two Larks (Leschetizky) and 
Chinese Serenade (Flinge), Belle Risikoff; violin— 
Romance (Vieuxtemps) and Etude (David), Sidney Hor- 
witz; piano—Sonata Eroica, first movement (MacDowell) 
and Impromptu (MacDowell), Edith Pomeranz; violin 
Hungarian Rhapsody (Hauser), Joseph Ellman; piano 
Witches’ Dance (MacDowell), Clara Markowitz; piano— 
prelude in D flat (Chopin) and Golliwog’s Cake Walk (De- 
pussy), Ogden Dingwall; violin—concerto, E minor, first 
movement, (Mendelssohn), Bernard Knudsen; violin—con- 
certo, finale (Mendelssohn), Anthony Di Trinis. 

One marked feature in the teaching both of Mr. and 
Mme. Tollefsen is the pronounced and well developed tech- 
nic, and both can well feel proud of their efforts to impart 
some of their distinctive talents to these young people. 
It showed to good advantage in the performance of all the 
participants. 


Kindler Sensational Success at Paris Debut 


Hans Kindler’s debut recital in Paris took place on May 20, 
five encores testifying to the artist’s success, which was 
hailed as sensational. Another appearance on May 27 was 
immediately arranged, to be followed by a third on June 11, 
reports of which have not yet arrived in this country. 

According to information recently received by Mr. Kind- 
ler’s managers, Haensel & Jones, the well known cellist has 
been invited to join the jury of the Royal Conservatory of 
Brussels for the awarding of prizes. This will take place in 
the early part of July, and Mr. Kindler has decided to accept 
provided the exact date is not found to interfere with his 
English engagements, 





Fiqué Musical Institute Musicale 


The 160th musicale by piano and vocal students of the 
Fiqué Musical Institute was given on June 19 in the concert 
hall of the Institute, 128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. This 
musicale served to affix another triumph to the many 
achieved by Mr. and Mrs.¢Fiqué in the past years, in the 
successful development of students, 

The program, which, despite its length, was unusually 
interesting, opened with Schubert's Impromptu in A flat, 
played by Bessie Propper; Dorothea Holland followed with 
a Polish Dance by Scharwenka. G. Lucille Douglas sang 
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a group of three numbers—Vissi d’Arte from Tosca, 
Puccini; The Star, Rogers, and Arditi’s Il Bacio. Next 
came John Joseph Berg, who rendered Le Pitit Tambour, 
Huenten. May Etts played Mignon Fantasy, Thomas- 
Lysberg. Margaret Rubel sang two numbers—Flower Song, 
and Romance, from Gounod’s Faust, as well as Dudley 
Buck’s Sunset. Marion Diefenbach played Rachmaninoff’s 
Prelude in C sharp minor. Kenneth Forbes was heard in 
Madrilena, Wachs. Ruth Sattler played two numbers by 
her teacher, Carl Fiqué—Album Leaf and Dance Caprice. 
Evelyn Temlett sang an aria from The Daughter of the 
Regiment, Donizetti, Weckerlin’s Sunrise, Aspinall’s Sum 
mer’s Here, and The Lying Daisy, Scott. Eleanor Friese 
played Haydn's concerto in Hungarian Style, being assisted 
at the second piano by Carl Fiqué. Florence M, Groves 
rendered Schumann's Nachtstiick, and Polonaise in A, 
Chopin. May Laurie sang the Jewel song from Gounod's 
Faust, O Sole Mio, Old Neapolitan and Campbell-Tipton’s 
Spirit Flower. Esther ‘Swayer played Scherzo by Chopin, 
and, as the closing group Margaret Rubel rendered in 
costume (by request) Flirtation, Curran; Well’s The Owl, 
and If No One Ever Marries Me, Lehmann 

The pianists who appeared are pupils of Carl Figué, 
while the singers are products of Katherine Noack Fiqué, 
who accompanied her pupils sympathetically 


Artists Enlist with Renard 


Fred O. Renard, former manager of Anna Case and lately 
associated with the Metropolitan Musical Bureau as special 
representative, is now booking exclusively for artists under 
his own management. The three latest recruits to enlist 
under the Renard banner are Roa Eaton, soprano, formerly 
of the San Carlo Opera, Naples, and who has appeared in 
America since her return with the Philharmonic and Amer- 
ican symphony orchestras, also at the Metropolitan Opera 
Sunday night concert, and was heard in recital last February 
at Aeolian Hall; Arthur Kraft, well known oratorio and 
recital tenor, and Lionel Storr, bass-baritone, prominent in 
oratorio and concert. 

Mr. Renard has just returned from a booking trip through 
the East and will make an extensive one in the early fall. 


The Chapmans Summering at Shelburne 
Mr. and Mrs, William Rogers Chapman have left their 
winter apartment at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, and 
are at their summer residence in Shelburne, N. H., where 
they will remain until November. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


RATA PRESENT SEES RELATION OF 
ART TO LIFE AS AN INTER- 
ESTING CYCLE 





Broad Interests Necessary to Growth of Art—Psychology 
an Important Study—Careful Consideration of 
Programs—American Audiences Responsive 
relation of art to life reminds me of a diamond 
with many facets,” remarked Rata Présent, the brilliant 
young American pianist. “Experience, knowledge of human 
nature and life in general, bring out the various sides of 
one’s art as the sun glistening on the many facets of a 
diamond brings out all the jewel’s charm. Contact with 
life makes us more sensitive to art and as one is enriched 
by experience, so can he enrich his art. I put my best 
into my art and I get from it something which makes my 
life richer, which in turn gives me more to put into my 
music, So you see it is a glorious cycle, one supplementing 
and contributing to the growth of the other endlessly.” 

As Miss Présent enlarged on this idea, it soon became 
apparent that this gifted young artist, a native born Ameri- 
can despite her French name (although of direct Polish and 
French descent), is also a serious student with plenty of 
ideas, a keen intellect, enthusiasm and sincerity, besides 
having natural talent and a charming personality, All of 
which accounts for the success she has had so far in her 
career, and which indicates increasing success in the future. 

Miss Présent has acquired her pianistic training under 
the instruction of such well known artists as Godowsky, 
Lhevinne and Cortot in America and with the latter in 
Paris, where she was a member of the artists’ master 
class, which included artists from practically all over the 
world. Her training in this country has been supplemented 
by European culture which she has absorbed through travel 
and study abroad. Her many concert appearances, which 
extended throughout fourteen States this season and will 
include others as well as Canada next year, have been 


“The 
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RATA PRESENT 


attended by intense enthusiasm and admiration. Her in- 
telligent artistry and her complete equipment make her 
performances satisfying and of general appeal to various 
types of audiences and particularly to the musically discrim- 
inating. 

Broap INTERESTS NECESSARY TO GrowTn or ArT 

“To be a successful pianist,” observed Miss Présent, 
“one must study more than music. Technical equipment is 
necessary to convey one’s ideas, but one’s interpretations 
depend on much more than mechanical skill. That is merely 
the medium of expression. One should study literature, 
drama, painting and all the sister arts. All of life can be 
interpreted through music, so it is only logical that as much 
as possible should be gained from varied and broad interests. 
Only that will make a big enough person to interpret with 
intelligence and sympathetic understanding the many sides 
of music. 

Miss Présent carries out her own ideas, for aside from 
her music she is interested especially in books, travel and 
horticulture. She has also found time to explore the realms 
of philosophy and psychology and gains much pleasure and 
help from the study of human nature. 

PsycuHo.ocy oF AUDIENCES AN IMPORTANT STUDY 

“One of the most interesting things in the world,” ex- 
claimed Miss Présent, “is the psychology of audiences. That 
is almost as important as studying the music one is to 
present.” And it was evident from the conversation which 
followed that the artist was not merely theorizing but that 
she was a keen student and observer of human nature. 
“There are about as many types of audiences as there are 
types of individuals. Always before giving a recital any- 
where I strive to understand first the people who will 
comprise my audience, I find I must consider its environ- 
ment, its education, its heritage and its wishes. That gives 
me my clue. Then I must work on my program. 

Care 1n Buripinc ProcramMs 
“Successful program building involves real psychological 
study. Knowing what will appeal to my audience, I must 
arrange the numbers interestingly and intelligently, so as to 
give variety, balance, contrast, and climax. 

“I believe thoroughly in having program notes or giving 
explanatory remarks on each number. Again, however, one 
must be governed by the situation and the people for whom 
he is playing. But I have found that in nearly all the 
places where I have played throughout this country and par- 
ticularly in colleges and cofservatories, that the people like 
to have them. The audience must be harmonious with the 
artist’s point of view, and while the latter’s ideas should 
not be inflicted upon the audience regardless of its own 
wishes, the explanatory notes do often serve as a sympa- 
thetic point of contact. It aids the performer too, for he 
must use his mind in as definite a way as his fingers. 
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He must be definite and logical in his interpretations and it 
quickens his imagination. 
AMERICAN AUDIENCES RESPONSIVE 


“I have discovered one gets the most sympathetic response 
from American audiences of any in the world. And it 
is interesting to note how different are the programs called 
for here and in Europe. In Europe one plays three or 
four big wapks, such as Bach, Beethoven, Schumann and 
Liszt in one recital. Here they seem to want miscellaneous 
programs, so I always include, besides one or two large 
works, a group of shorter numbers. I do not believe one 
would attempt, for instance, to play the entire first book 
of Debussy preludes here, but it would be all right abroad 
Also, Europe seems to take to ultra-modern music more 
readily. Albeniz and de Falla are played a great deal 
there, whereas they are not so very well known here, 
outside of New York.” 

“Do you prefer to play a program built of three large 
works or a miscellaneous one?” she was ask 

“I prefer to play whichever my hearers wish most,” was 
the prompt reply. “The artist is the servant of the public 
and one must give it what it desires. This gam ist can 
do without in any way compromising one’s ‘dae | con- 
sider Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and» Liszt the 
meat of pianoforte literature. But there are also many 
other beautiful things, including modern compositions, that 
are worthwhile. 

One's ProGkAM SuHoutp Be CHANGED FREQUENTLY 

“One should endeavor to have a comprehensive reper- 
tory and change one’s program constantly, There are many 
advantages to this. It helps the artist to grow and I be- 
lieve it partly accounts for some of my many re-engage- 
ments. In one month this spring I gave nine recitals, never 
playing exactly the same program twice. I have played 
four times in Kalamazoo since March, with different pro- 
grams each time. I was engaged to appear in Hartford, 
Conn., twice within thirty days. 

PRAISE FOR TEACHERS AND CRITICS 

“I have been impressed by the many excellent teachers 
throughout this country, who are really sincere and in- 
terested in their pupils. This season on my tour I shall 
hold brief master classes in various places where I appear. 
They will know beforehand what I am to play and will 
study these works. Then I can hear them and criticize and 
offer suggestions. Although I might tell them the same 
things as their teachers, it gives them encouragement, makes 
a deeper impression and inspires added confidence in their 
teachers to have a visiting artist give. these comments on 
their work, 

“Another thing that impressed me and has been the source 
of much pleasure was the discovery that throughout the 
country there are so many intelligent and sympathetically 
interested critics, not only in the largest cities but in smaller 
places also.” 

Miss Présent, who is acting as her own manager, and 
enjoying it too, has definite plans outlined for the summer. 

“T should like to go over to Paris for a few months, as I 
frequently do, but this year I am staying here and am 
welcoming the opportunity to work on some things which 
I have had to neglect’ while I was on tour. I have a busy 
season ahead and I shall enjoy preparing for it.” _E. V. H. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los Angeles, Cal., June 12.—Bernice Hall, artist pupil 
(piano) of Olga Steeb, and Marjorie Thomas, soprano, 
pupil of Lillian Strickstrand, were heard in the third of a 
series of graduating recitals by the University of Southern 
California College of Music, at the Touchstone Theater, 
June 4. Both gave a good accounting of themselves and 
were enthusiastically received. 

Gilda Marchetti presented several voice pupils in a recital 
at her studios the night of June 6. 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink is now at her cottage near 
San Diego after her Eastern concert tour. She was greeted 
by a large group of friends when she passed through Los 
Angeles, 

the afternoon of June 8, a memorial service was held 
by G. F. W. C. at the Hollywood Bowl. Music was 
furnished by the Los Angeles Oratorio Society, with Mar- 
cella Craft as soloist. 

Frances Batington Holdsworth announces the removal of 
her studio to 401 Music Art Studio Building. 

A letter from Walter Henry Rothwell, who is on his 
vacation in Europe, states that he is constantly on the look- 
out for novelties for the coming season and expects to 
return “treasure laden.” 

Desider Joseph Vessei. Hungarian pianist, has returned 
from abroad where he has been winning new laurels, and 
again resumed his connection with the Birkel Music Com- 
pany, which is his headquarters. 

David Pesetzki, the Russian pianist who has been featured 
at the California Theater, created quite a sensation among 
musicians with his splendid performance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paola Gallico have arrived in Los Angeles 
from New York and will be at the Ambassador while here. 
They will hold classes at the MacDowell Club Studios, 
under the auspices of the Olga Steeb School. Many pupils 
are already enrolled. 

Albert Ruff, who conducts a master voice class this 
summer for the Zoellner School, will have his lessons 
private, but give a series of lectures on vocal difficulties 
which will be open to those interested. 

Raymond Harmon, tenor, started north June 10, on a con- 
cert tour, 

Jean de Chauvenet, whose daily organ recitals at the 
Trinity Auditorium were so popular, has arranged a new 
series which will begin Friday of this week. 

Signor Gianni Vergetti, Italian conductor and composer, 
a newcomer to this city, gave a program for the benefit of 
the Greek colonists on June 8 at Symphony Hall. Geinna 
Casaretto, dramatic soprano; Signor Mallory, tenor, and 
Signor Vergetti, were featured. 

Alexander Roman has been recently appointed head of 
the violin department of the Davis Music School. 

Joseph Ballentyne presented his pupil, Mildred Ware, in 
recital at Long Beach on June 7. 

Hilda Nolte recently gave the second of her series of 
pupils’ recitals which are part of her summer course. 

The piano pupils of J. A. Anderson recently gave an 
interesting and pleasing recital at Chickering Hall. 

On June 7, Claire Ruyter McGregor, M.A., played an 
interesting program at the Ebell Club. 

Thomas Egan, Irish tenor—assisted by Lillian Breton, 
dramatic soprano of the Drury Lane Opera, London; Wil- 
liam Tyroler at the piano, and the Graf Harp Ensemble— 
gave a Thomas Moore memorial concert on the evening of 
June 8 

A number of musical programs were given during the 
week in connection with the activities of the Women’s Gen- 
eral Federation of Clubs, held in Los Angeles. A Gertrude 
Ross program was given by Eleanor E. Maginnis. 

Gertrude Ross, Los Angeles composer, and her daughter, 
Corinne, reader, gave a radio program the evening of 
June 6. 

Louise Gude presented Hazel Henderson, a pupil, in reci- 
tal on June 2 at Chickering Hall, assisted by Calmon Lubo- 
viski, violinist, and Rose Hill, accompanist. 

Yvonne Gerard, pianist, gave a program at the Gamut 
Club Theater on May 28. She played with talent and 
feeling. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Allan Hancock entertained the 
Three Arts Club in their music room on May 27 


When David Pesetzki arrived in Los Angeles he was met 
at the depot not only by a coterie of Los Angeles musicians 
but by a childhood friend, Medea Radzina, now a member 
of the Hollywood film colony, who revived the old Russian 
custom of bidding the arriving guest welcome with an em- 
broidered towel, a loaf of bread and a dish of salt. 

Local musicians and composers, who have dedicated com- 
= to Hollywood and the Bowl, were honored at the 

wl on June 6. 

Los Angeles is to hold periodical Community Sings at 
Patriotic Hall in Figueroa Street, according to Antonette 
Sobel, secretary of the Los Angeles Music Federation. 

Lucy E. Wolcott, soprano, assisted by Ervyna Deist, lyric 
soprano, and others, presented a lecture recital of American 
Indian songs and legends in costume at the Southwest 
Museum, the afternoon of June 8 

It is announced that visits to Bowl concerts this summer 
will be accepted as. credits by both the University of Cali- 
fornia Southern Branch and the University of Southern 
California. 

Burritt Lincoln Marlowe gave another interesting pupils’ 
recital at Inglwood on May 30 

Frances Goldwater announces that she will devote herself 
to the management of musicians and lecturers this coming 
season and will specialize in programs for clubs, schools and 
theaters. 

Virginia Goodsell, voice teacher at the Westlake School 
for Girls, presented new pupils in recital on June 3. 

The last week in May, John Smallman presented several 
pupils in a successful recital at the University Club. 

James H. Shearer, Scotch musician, has opened a studio 
at the Southern California Music Building. He will teach 
piano, pipe organ, voice and choral conducting; conducting 
also a Summer class at Santa Barbara. 

David Owen Jones is on the West Coast arranging con- 
certs for the Dinevor Concert Company.. This organization 
is fast becoming very well known and popular. Under the 
splendid management of Mr. Jones they have given nearly 
3000 concerts in the United States and Canada during the 
past eight seasons. Mr. Jones is an artist of marked ability, 
having a beautiful tenor voice of wide range and flexibility, 
sympathetic in quality. He will be heard shortly in concert 
in Los Angeles and other cities of Southern California, as 
will Jeanette Christine, soprano, another member of the 
Dinever Concert Company, who is visiting her sister, Grace 
Whistler of Los Angeles. Mrs. Christine has just completed 
a tour including 210 concerts. 





LONG BEACH, CAL. 


Long Beach, Cal., June 15.—The Timmer Chamber Music 
group presented an artistic program at the Fitzgerald Reci- 
tal Hall on the evening of June 5. The trio is composed 
of Christian Timmer, violinist; Ancie Timmer, cellist, and 
Carrie Preston Ritmeister, pianist. Mr. Timmer, country- 
man and co-artist of Ysaye, has toured with that artist many 
times and brought to his audience here a fine quality of tone 
and sympathy with his instrument. Saint-Saens, Liszt and 
Popper were among the composers chosen by the group for 
its program. 

re Seven Arts Society, Katherine Coffield, director, has 
announced for its Winter’s programs a number of well 
known musicians. The opening of the course will be an 
afternoon with Mario Chamlee in October, at the Virginia 
Hotel. 

In Walter Gebhart, nine year old virtuoso of Long Beach, 
this town is beginning to think it has some claim to fame 
among talented children. Walter has carried whole pro- 
grams for theaters and appears now and then on radio pro- 
grams. He has a new Victor record out in which his own 
composition is harmonized with Beethoven's Scotch dances. 

Mrs. L. D. Frey, vice chairman of the Women’s Music 
Study Club, was hostess at a box party to hear Galli-Curci 
at the Hollywood Bowl in concert with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles. Mrs. Frey's guests were presi- 
dents of prominent women's clubs of this city. 

A friendly audience heard the Choral Section of the 
Woman's Music Study Club in concert at the First Christian 
Church on the evening of June 2. The choral numbers were 
directed by L. D. Frey, and M. Louise Wharton is chairman. 
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Choruses from the works of Elgar, Nevin, Bellini, Cowen 
and Hosmer were given. 

Ruth Lowry, an associate teacher of the Abby de Avirett 
Studio, presented a number of her piano pupils on the after- 
noon of June 11 at the Atlantic Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

Assisted by Frederick Setzer, who offered a group oi 
songs, the pupils of Doria Daugherty gave a concert in the 
California Music Company's recital room on the evening 
of June 6 —— M. T. H 


PALO ALTO, CAL. 
~ Palo Alto, Cal. June 5.—Three Stanford University 
seniors—Winifred .Estabrook, soprano; Elizabeth Peirce, 
violinist, and Richard Malaby, pianist—gave one of the 
most delightful concerts of the year in the University 
Assembly Hall May 27. Each artist appeared to advantage 
in separate groups and together as a trio, in a popular pro- 
gram. A large audience repeatedly demonstrated its ap 
proval. This was the final concert of the quarter given 
under the auspices of the committee on public exercises 

Songs by Louis .Gordon, tenor, and piano numbers by 
Verne Kelsey and Marjorie McDonald, were enjoyed by 
those who gathered at the Community House the afternoon 
of May 25. Louise Gordon, whose voice is strong and 
fluent, made a decided impression in a group of dramatic 
songs. Verne Kelsey and Marjorie McDonald played two 
groups in their usual capable manner. The artists were 
paid the tribute of sustained applause at the conclusion of 
the program. 

The piano pupils of Elsie Cook Hughes were presented 
in recital on May 29 in the Woman's Club House. The 
junior and senior children gave a combined program. A 
week later Ella May Adams, pianist, affiliated with the 
Chicago Sherwood School of Music, presented her pupils 
in a program of American, Scandinavian, Russian and 
French compositions. Assisting artists were Hamilton Lau 
rence, violinist, and Glenn Goodlive, clarinetist. 

An operetta, Cinderella in Flowerland, was given by the 
pupils of the Los Altos School in the school auditorium 





May 29. The «successful production, coached by Natalie 
Marcum, was enjoyed by the large audience present, 
- . C. W. B 


Cornish School Activities 


Seattle, Wash., June 10.—Unusually excellent musical 
programs marked the graduation recitals of the tenth annual 
commencement of the Cornish School. Three diplomas 
were awarded and four certificates. A certificate was won 
by Elizabeth Choate, pupil of Maurice Leplat, violin. Miss 
Choate’s technic is well grounded and advanced, and as her 
musical appreciation is even more matured, big things are 
expected of her. Ruth Gordon, of Chicago, former pupil 
of Lois Adler and now a pupil of Calvin Brainerd Cady, 
took a certificate for piano. A Juilliard scholar, she 1s 
painstaking, possessed of musical insight and not afraid of 
hard work. Gertrude Wienzirl gave an exhibition of dane 
ing, winning for herself a certificate. Florence Eschbach 
was awarded a certificate for public school music. To this 
the Cornish School is paying considerable attention, pat 
ticularly in the training of teachers. Special courses are 
provided for this purpose in the Summer School classes 
A piano diploma was gained by Dorothy Hopper, who 
showed that she had much to express musically. A diploma 
was won by Agatha Brown, a dancer of considerable merit 
and by John Hopper, who has had all of his musical train 


ing within the Cornish School, He is a Juilliard scholar 
His playing showed a delicate sense of fine nuances of 
feeling and an appreciation of modern music 4. W.D 


Three Coast Tours for Dux in One Year 


Claire Dux will make her third trip to the Coast shortly 
after the beginning of next season, it is announced by Con 
cert Management Arthur Judson. Miss Dux made her first 
Coast appearances in the early part of the present season 
and returned to the Coast in March for additional concerts 
She will hold the unusual record of three Coast tours within 
one year. 


Another Pacific Coast Tour for Braslau 
Sophie Braslau has been re-engaged for another tour of 


the Pacific Coast next season, and will be heard there begin 
ning late in November. Prior to her departure she wil 
make ten concert appearances in the East. Her Coast tour 


according to present arrangements, will include fourteen ap 
pearances within one month. 
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FRANCES SEBEL, . ; 
who sang Mana-Zucca’s The Cry of the Woman, and her ss z . 
GROUP OF BOYS FROM THE METROPOLITAN OPERA CHORUS SCHOOL 


latest, Those Days Gone By, with much success at the 
Goldman Concert on Saturday night, June 21, an audience in costume in Boito’s Mefistofele. These boys have been trained exclusively by Edoardo Petri, the director of the opera 


of twenty thousand, company’s school, 


THE PETERSBURG, VA., 
FESTIVAL CHORUS 

of one hundred and fifty as it ap 
peared at the recent two-day festi- 
val. On the evening of June 5 
Haydn's Creation was given, as 
sisted by a local orchestra and 
Esther Dale, soprano; James Price, 
tenor, and William Gustafson, 
basso. The festival is given each 
season under the auspices of the 
Petersburg Music Club, of which 
G. Cleveland Wright is the presi- 
dent and Paul Saunier the musical 
director. In the center of the photo 
graph, seated, left to right, are 
James Price, Paul Saunier, Esther 

Dale and William Gustafson. 














MANA-ZUCCA SNAPPED AT VICHY 
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DePACHMANN PLAYING THE GODOWSKY WALZERMASKEN. 
“Yes,” said Vladimir DePachmann, “please say that I have lived for the last seven years on the Godowsky Walzermasken. 
When I got to be seventy years I thought it was time to stop, as all the possibilities of piano playing seemed to have been 
ewhausted. But then I invented my new method of playing, and just about the same time discovered that marvelous set of 
| compositions by Godowsky, the twenty-four Walzermasken, I made a selection from them and every day since, then—this 
is literally true—I have practiced them religiously. The method and the compositions revived my interest in life and in 
art. If I had not found them I am sure I should be nothing but a doddering old man, basking in the sun of our villa out- 
side Rome, These, by the way, are the nine numbers from the Walzermasken which I selected and the order in which I play 
them: Franadsisch, Wienerisch, Legende, Satire, Karneval, Abendglocken, Hine Saga, Tyll Ulenspegel, and Humoreske.” 
Bad weather has kept the veteran pianist in New York until the present, but he will soon leave for his summer home in BIDDING SCHIPA “BON VOYAGE.” 
the same little village of up-state New York where he spent a summer thirty-five years ago. The two snapshots show him Jack Salter, of Evans & Salter, managers of Schipa, bids 
enjoying the balmy winter climate of California. In one of them HE. Palotelli, his friend and secretary for many years the tenor “Bon Voyage” as he sails for a well earned vacation. 
4| past, sits in the cockpit of the aeroplane, about to take a flight. (Large photo by Alden Weeks ; snapshots by Herbert R. Fitch) (Photo by Bain News Service) 
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STUDENTS OF THE NEW YORK 

MUSIC SCHOOL 
who are in Paris for study with Alfred Cortot, photographed 
in front of the famous Chopin statue in the Pare Monceau. 
Left to right: (sitting) Eugenia Porter, Mule, Berthe Bert 
(their teacher), Thelma Kramer; (standing) Morton How- 
ard, Williard Rhodes, Clary de Vreuz, Leopold Mannes, 

Barrett Spach. 


DAVID MANNES 





ELLA BACHUS-BEHR, 
the well known coach for singers and teacher of pianists, 
is shown in the accompanying photograph with her mother, 
who, although she is over eighty years of age, is still active 
and thoroughly interested in the great problems which are 
facing the world today. A visit to the home of Mme. Behr 
is convincing proof of the devotion which exists between 
mother and daughter. For years their home has been a 
meeting place for musicians, for there music is truly an art 
and not looked upon as a commercial proposition. Mme. 
Behr has a large class of students, and at the completion of 
their study with her they are fully equipped as artists or as 
teachers. She is well known throughout the country, and 
her endorsement means much to her students. 


trap 


CAVALIERE SEISMIT-DODA, 
the eminent Italian vocal instructor, member of the Royal 
Academy of St. Cecilia, Rome, and well known composer, 
who has had a very busy winter preparing pupils for opera, 
concert and musical comedy. He will take only a@ short 
vacation this summer, owing to the demand upon his services 
by pupils wishing to continue their studies with him during 
the warm months. 





HARRY J. LANE, 


box-office man for many years at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, 


SOLOISTS AND CONDUCTOR OF THE 
HALIFAX FESTIVAL, 


who three times a day feeds the pigeons at Grand Park. 

He has tamed hundreds of pigeons, many now entering the 

vestibule of Orchestra Hall trying to purchase tickets from 
their benefactor. 


MIURA’S TEA 
PARTY. 

On Memorial Day, the 
Japanese singer gave a de- 
lightful party at the Nippon 
Club, the guests including 
many persons prominent in 
American and Japanese 80- 
ciety. Mas Rabinoff (Miura’s 
first American manager) and 
his wife were present. The 
souvenirs were charming 
Japanese umbrellas and pic- 
tures of the singer in little 
silver frames. The feature 
of the afternoon was a speech 
made by Miura in which she 
sketched the incidents of her 
early career. (Hori photo) 


TAMAKI 


MINN OD 


From left to right: Judson House, Grace Kerns, Harry Dean 

(conductor), Nevada Van der Veer and Fred Patton, snap- 

ped in Halifax, where all five recently took part in the three- 
day music festival held there. 





vacationing at Port 


JOSEF BORISSOFF AND MISCHA ELMAN 


Washington, L. I. Mr. Borissoff pre 


sented his friend Elman, on his birthday, January 20, with 


a painting that he made of the house in 


Russia where 


Elman was born. 
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A QUARTER-TONE PIANO. 
This is the experimental quarter-tone piano manufactured by Grotrian- 
Steinweg of Brunswick, Germany, and described in the Berlin letter 
in last week's issue of the Musica Courter as follows: “Two 
ordinary grand pianos are employed, one of which is tuned a quarter- 
tone higher than the other. Both pianos are struck by means of a 
special prefived keyboard with three sets of keys, black, white and 
brown keys, which contains the quarter-tone scale, From this new 
keyboard both pianos may at the same time be reached by a complicated 
system of levers, extending to the keyboards of the two instruments. 
Thus one may play at will on one piano (by playing the black and 
white keys), or on the second piano, tuned a quarter-tone higher (by 
touching the brown keys), or on hoth pianos together in combinations 
of inexhaustible variety. Of course, it demands some special study 
to find the proper fingering for the new keyboard with its twenty keys 
in the octave instead of the ordinary twelve keys. Moreover, the 
action is a little heavy, owing to the complication of the construction. 
Further ‘improvements will no doubt be made, but it demonstrates 
that it is possible within the reach of ten fingers to play an almost 
inconceivable number of entirely new chords and melodies of a new 
type.’ The young composer, Alois Haba, appears to take more 
interest in quarter-tones than anybody else has yet. 
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FAMILIAR SCENES AT KA-REN-NI-O'-KE. 
Clarence Adler, the well known pianist and teacher of New York, has opened his summer place, Ka-ren-ni-o’-Ke, attractively 
situated in the Adirondacks at Lake Placid, N. Y. Some of his New York students will study with him there this summer, and 
a number of prominent music teachers from various parts of the country also have enrolled. Mr. Adler’s master classes began 
on June 15 and will continue through September. The photographs show (1) one of Mr. Adler's perpetual neighbors; 
(2) panoramic mountain view from one of the many windows of Ka-ren-ni-o’-Ke; (3) one of the near corners of Ka-ren-ni-o'-Ke. 


GRANVILLE (OHIO) FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION 
CHORUS AND SOLOISTS. 
Photographed in front of the New Swasey Chapel 
recently dedicated by the Denison University. The 
first Festival held in the New Chapel, May 29-30, was 
featured by a performance of Mendelssohn's Elijah. 
This is the twentieth year of the Festival Association, 
founded by Arthur Judson in 1905. Fred Patton, 





SUE HARVARD, 
soprano, who sailed on June 18 for Europe, where she sill 
fill many concert engagements, She will be heard in Dow- 
lais, Wales, on August 3, at the church in which her mother 
was soloist when she was a young girl. Miss Harvard's 
imerican season will begin in November, when she will 











appear in concert for the third year in Scranton, Pa. Her 


engagements will take her as far West as Salt Lake City. Marjory Beeby, Reba Jury, Edgar Sprague, soloists, 


and Karl Eschman, conductor, are in the first row. 





WILLIAM RYDER, 
baritone, who is in his second year as soloist at the First 
Congregational Church, Montclair, where Mark Andrews is 
organist. During the past season Mr, Ryder has been busy 
with concert engagements and also has taught in Montclair 
two days a week. The first three weeks in July he will 
rest at his camp in Merriewold Park, N. Y., after which 
he will have a week's tour in concert in Pennsylvania. 
During August he will teach at Bar Harbor, Me. This sum- 
mer Mr. Ryder plans to learn one hundred modern French 
songs, in addition to many Russian songs in Russian. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 








COMMMUNITY SINGING AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





The Effect of this Branch of Music Instruction Upon the Teaching of Music in the Public Schools and the General 
Advancement of the Community 


Arguments for and against community singing by school 
children are many. it no doubt has its virtues as well as 
its faults. The principal fault, so far as the public school 
is concerned, is that it is usuaily done in a very slovenly 
manner, with disregard tor the essential elements of good 
tone production and interpretation. The constant repetition 
of a simple song tends to make those who sing it careless in 
the manner in which they perform. The effect of part 
singing is nullified in many cases. This is not true with 
the adult population which indulges in this form of musical 
recreation. They sing in parts as best they can and enjoy 
it to the full degree. 

Musical instruction in the school should result in certain 
definite accomplishments, viz., the ability to sing, ability to 
read, and the ability to perform choral music. Choral sing- 
ing in the assembly should be the outgrowth of class room 
instruction. In many cases it is not due to the fact that 
different textbooks are used for what should be the same 
purpose. A great deal of time is spent in the class room 
tollowing an articulated course of study, and then when 
the children go to the assembly they merely sing from a 
community song book, with very little thought for the work 
they are trying to accomplish. It is largely an easy task 
for the instructor, Where these conditions maintain the 
work is not of the kind it should be. 

Community singing is necessary because school children 
are expected to participate in civic functions. On such 
occasions songs of patriotism, devotion, and home are 
largely in demand. ‘the more highly developed form of 
choral singing does not function. Most school systems have 
worked conscientiously with civic organizations and civic 
movements. Rotary Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, etc., 
are in most cases cooperating with the schools for the pur- 
pose of better education, and a clearer understanding of 
community cooperation. 


THe NATIONAL Epucation ASSOCIATION. 


In the 1924 meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion, which will be held in Washington, D. C., from June 
29 to July 4, the president, Olive M. Jones, has included 
music for the first time in the general programs of the 
convention. There has always been a music section which 
has functioned to some slight degree. Supervisors as a 
rule are not able to attend the N. E. A. meetings because 
they have either attended the National Supervisors’ meeting 
or their own local meeting, and as a rule very few are 
present. This year every meeting of the convention will 
be opened with music and singing, and on the Fourth of 
July a chorus of 1,000 children from the Washington 
schools will lead the 10,000 adults in a community song 
service which will be held in the Central Stadium. Presi- 
dent Coolidge will deliver the patriotic address. On another 
occasion a chorus of teachers from the Washington schools 
will sing for the adults in Convention Hall. While this 
program may not seem very significant at the first reading, 
it is of tremendous importance, because it brings to this 
National Association of Teachers the importance of the 
cooperative spirit in music. It means that they not only 
will be led by the children in song, but also that the children 
in turn will sing for them. The chorus of teachers is 
doubly significant because it shows the importance of the 
community spirit in singing. On still another occasion an 
address on music will be delivered before the adults. This 
address will have to do with the articulation of music with 
the general school curriculum, the most important admin- 
istrative detail in school management, and the one least 
considered. There has been entirely too much wasted 
energy regarding the specialized instruction in music which 
functions but little, and which has no particular meaning 
regarding school administration, Perhaps community sing- 
ing will in some measure coordinate these school activities, 
but the general opinion seems to be that it functions only 
when it becomes a part of a big celebration. It does not 
belong to the regtilar public school activities. It is simply 
an added starter. It takes little time to prepare and can be 
as easily forgotten as learned. 

Tue Community Activity, 

Community choruses seldom flourish in large cities. There 
are too many disturbing elements. They do, however, 
flourish to some extent in the smaller localities. In many 
cases they actually develop into real choral societies, but 
the enthusiastic wave is over. It has not passed without 
having a deleterious influence on the school system, because 
there are people who still believe that it is important to 
carry on the movement. The real function of a community 
chorus should be to establish a certain group of music lovers 
in every town who are enthusiastic about the subject, but 
apparently have little power to perform, Through the 
music propaganda which they can exert, important artists 
can be brought to the community, concerts given, and music 
festivals established. This is the way to arouse enthusiasm. 
Merely establishing a community chorus and leaving it as 
such is little better than not starting it. It must be the 
nucleus around which all musical activity of the locality 
shall center, and from which it shall radiate. 

THE ProBLEM OF THE ORCHESTRA, 

The instrumental development in public schools in the 
last ten years bids fair to the establishment of community 
orchestras in every town of importance in the United States. 
It is an unfortunate thing that when pupils leave the high 
school orchestras they have no organization to join and no 
way to continue their instrumental work. The average town- 
ship looks upon a movement of this kind as an amateurish 
venture. What they should do is aid a movement of this 
kind in every possible way, give financial support as well 
as moral support. There is no doubt good orchestras can 
be developed. This is the mission the public schools have 





tried to perform, and they have conscientiously devoted 
themselves to this end, to make music function in the lives 
of the people. 


The department under the head of Music and Public 
Education will be temporarily discontinued during the 
summer months. Announcement will be made some 
time in the month of September when these articles will 
be resumed.—The Editor. 





OMAHA ENJOYS BRILLIANT 
CONCERT BY WERRENRATH 





New Symphony Orchestra’s Activities—Macbeth Heard— 
Other News 


Omaha, Neb., May 21.—Reinald Werrenrath appeared be- 
fore a large audience at the Municipal Auditorium, May 2, 
singing one of his characteristically artistic and finely 
balanced programs and bringing to a brilliant close the 
concert series arranged by the Business and Professional 
Women’s Division of the Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Werrenrath’s program comprised three groups of English 
songs, including three negro spirituals by N. Dett, one group 
of German songs and the prologue to Pagliacci. Herbert 
Carrick, at the piano, proved an alert and competent 
assistant. 

Tue New SympHony OrcHEsTRA. 

Many unusual features marked the local celebration of 
National Music Week, culminating Friday evening in a 
concert by the newly organized Omaha Symphony Orches- 
tra, with Engelbert ) Pa ves as guest conductor, and Velma 
Lois Sutton and Mrs. Roentgen as soloists. This effort to 
establish an orchestra in Omaha gives promise of ultimate 
success as it has enlisted the services of a gifted and skill- 
ful conductor; has competent business management, and 
the backing of the powerful Women’s Division of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 

The opening program embraced the Oberon overture by 
Weber; Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony; short numbers 
by Bizet, Jaernefelt and Grainger, and Liszt’s Les Preludes. 
The results attained in this exacting program were in the 
highest degree gratifying and removed all doubts as to the 
artistic status of the undertaking. It now remains for the 
financial backing to be assured, and there is hope that this 
may be brought about as several have voluntarily offered 
substantial amounts toward underwriting the venture. The 
plans for the coming year contemplate a series of five or 
six concerts with Ernest Nordin as resident conductor, 
Rudolph Seidl associate conductor, as before, and Mr. 
Roentgen continuing as guest conductor. 


MAHLER Work Enjoyep. 


Mahler’s second symphony, in an arrangement for two 
pianos and chorus, was given here May 7 at the Schmoller 
and Mueller Auditorium. Mrs. Karl Werndorff was the 
leader of the occasion and was ably assisted by Mrs. A. D. 
Dunn and Eloise West-McNichols. Soloists were Margaret 
Graham Ames, soprano, and Harriette Clark Helgren, con- 
tralto. 4 

MacsetH Hearp With Association Mare Cuorus. 

The Association Male Chorus, under the direction of 
Frank Vangundy, gave its spring concert May 8 at the 
Brandeis Theater, with Florence Macbeth as assisting artist. 
The choral offerings were unusual in their variety and con- 
trast, Mr. Vangundy’s conducting showing skilful treatment 
of the various moods and phases involved. The singing 
of Florence Macbeth sustained well her reputation as a 
brilliant and resourceful artist: 


Notes. 

Compositions for two pianos, songs and violin numbers 
were given in a concert, on May 4, for the benefit of the 
MacDowell Memorial Association. Eugenie Whitmore 
Dinkins and Helen Pearce Turner were the pianists of the 
occasion; Mrs. Harry Nicholson and Mrs. Harry Steel the 
vocalists, and Mrs, Conrad Young supplied the violin music. 

A concert was given at the Brandeis Theater, on May 4, 
featuring works by Nebraska composers and authors and 
including representative works by many of the state’s best 
known musical and literary artists. The program was ar- 
ranged by Margaret Badollet Shotwell. j. ?. BD. 


Hamilton-Morris Pupils Fill Engagements 


Daisy Krey, contralto, was heard as soloist with The 

Philomela at its spring concert in the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. Other engagements during May and June in- 
cluded a concert for The Marshall’s Association of Brooklyn 
and one at the Spring Festival of the Ladies’ Aid Society 
of the Bushwick Avenue M. E. Church. 
_ Mabel Albree, soprano, formerly with the Century Opera 
Company, has been substituting in the Fenimore Street 
Methodist Church as well as the First Presbyterian Church 
of Jamaica. She also was heard at a private concert at the 
Hotel Astor on May 26. Dorothy Reims, contralto, has 
been engaged as soloist at the Andrews M. E. Church, 
Brooklyn, and Alice Robertson, soprano, at St. Stephens’ 
Lutheran. 

Matilda Lindsay, lyric soprano, filled engagements in 
Pearl River and at a Latheten Festival concert in St. John’s 
Church, Brooklyn, singing with fine effect the Inflammatus 
with full chorus as well as a group of solos. 

Mrs. Morris reports an unusually full registration in the 
studio for next season, as well as especially interesting plans 
for the Philomela, under her direction, and the New York 
Federation of Music Clubs, in New York City. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 








Allentown, Pa., June 3.—The Catasauqua Women's 
Chorus gave its annual concert last week under the direc- 
tion of Howard Lindaman. A recital by the C. H. 5S. 
Orchestra, and an operetta by the High School Chorus, were 
also conducted by Mr. Lindaman. 

Ihe pupils of Archie Miller, who is a pupil of Homer 
Nearing, gave a recital on May 26. The following took 
part: Shirley Reinert, Jean Curtis, Myrtle Shaffer, Char- 
lotte Beitelmann, Elizabeth Moyer, Jewell Sprenkle, Helen 
Falat, Norah Sicher, Arlene Miller, Mildred Moyer, Guston 
Danish, Kathryn Deily, Cathryn Spitko, Arlene Prentice, 
Mary Jane Frantz, Gloria Sieger, Nora Wolfgang, Margaret 
Mabel Raisbeck. 


Miller, Catherine Sicher, and 
Clarence Rinehart, bass, has been much in demand. He 
recently appeared in recital at Northampton, Allentown, 


tethlehem and Keading. 

Ihe second recital ot the Church Choral Society, under 
the direction of Warren Acker, was very successful. 
Mildred Faas, of Philadelphia, was the soloist. 

Millie MacAdam gave a recital at the First P resbyterian 
Church, Fullerton, recently, and her appearances in Allen- 
town, Catasauqua and Bethlehem are convincing proof of 
this young contralto’s ever-growing popularity. 

Henry Stermer presented his pupils in an interesting re- 
long ago. The Spring Concert of the Nurses’ 


cital not 
was an outstanding feature of 


Chorus, under his direction, 

the season here, H, N, 
Athens, Ohio, June 7.—The Ohio University School 

of Music presented William Longstreet, pianist, in recital 


Ewing Auditorium. Mr. 


on the evening of May 19 in : 
school of 


Longstreet has been asistant instructor in the 
music for the past two years and has now been elected as 
regular instructor for next year. Be vite 

Birmingham, Ala., June 6.—In the last of a series of 
pupils’ recitals, Corrie Handley Rice presented two students 
who have attained unusual. proficiency. They were Parrie 
Blair and Joyce Lyon, who rendered, most interestingly, 
works of Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
Poldini, Rachmaninoff, Debussy, and Chaminade. 

Abigail Crawford presented pupils in a series of three 
recitals at Cable Hall. The last of these was given on the 
evening of June 5, when she presented Ruth Garrett, win- 
ner of the piano prize in the recent contest held by the 
State Federation of Music Clubs. Miss Garrett was as- 
sisted by Brown Bates, baritone, who has recently returned 
from a year's study in New York. 

The Birmingham Conservatory of Music, Edna Gockel 
Gussen, director, will close the twenty-ninth year of its 
existence with the June recitals. The number of programs 
given this year is greater than ever before, numbering sev- 
enteen in all, In these recitals 350 pupils will take part. 

Sarah Hodges, soprano, was presented in concert under 
the auspices of the Methodist Missionary Society in the 
Norwood Methodist Church on the evening of June 6. 
Miss Hodges is spending the Summer with her parents in 
Birmingham, after a Winter of voice study in New York 
City. 

The first concert of the season by the Municipal Band, 
O, Gordon Erickson, conductor, was given in Avondale 
Park, the afternoon of June 1, with the following soloists: 
Charles Plank, saxophone; Ernest Romeo, clarinet, and D, 
Smoot, trumpet, 

A delightful addition to Birmingham musical circles is 
Juliette Dolleans Chamblee, late of the Opera Comique, 
Paris, France, who possesses a beautiful lyric soprano voice, 
She was recently heard as soloist at St. Mary’s~On-The- 
Highlands. 

Ferdinand Dunkley, organist, was heard in an_ inter- 
esting recital recently on the newly installed great organ 
in St. Paul’s Catholic Church. A large audience enjoyed 
the skillfully rendered program. 

Paul de Launay, of the Guilmant Organ School of Paris, 
now head of the music department of Howard Coliege in 
this city, gave a second organ recital at the Fairfield Bap- 
tist Church, Sunday afternoon, assisted by Olive de Launay, 
vocalist 

Erin Farley, formerly of Birmingham but now a voice 
teacher in Atlanta, appeared at the Temple Auditorium in 
song recital, and was enthusiastically greeted by a goodly 
audience, 

Carol 
L oulic 


head of the music department of 


Foster, 
presented two pupils—Mary 


Seminary, 


Wilson 
Compton 


Ray Dobyns and Madge Hagan—in graduating piano recital . 


on the evening of May 26, in the Recital Hall of the 


Seminary. 

Lowela Hanlin prevanten pupils in two recitals, one on 
the evening of May 30, and another on the evening of 
June 6, in Cable Hall. 

Frederick Stark, conductor, has recently arrived in Birm- 
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ingham from Richmond, Va., and is conducting the orches- 
tra in the new Temple Auditorium Theater. A, G. 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 


Bridgeport, Conn., June 6.—-An important musical 
event of the season took place on April 28 when the Bridge- 
port Oratorio Society gave its spring concert. It was 
assisted by an orchestra of ninety-four players from New 
York City. Never in the history of the society has there 
been such enthusiasm as in this concert. It marked the 
debut of the pianist, Percy Grainger, as an orchestral con- 
ductor. Mr. Grainger conducted four North Country 
Sketches for orchestra, and The Song of the High Hills 
for chorus, soprano and orchestra by Frederick Delius, 
This was the first time these works have been presented 
in this country. Mr. Grainger conducted three of his own 
compositions: The Marching Song of Democracy. for 
chorus and orchestra; The Colonial Song which he has 
arranged for orchestra, tenor and soprano, the solo parts 
sung by Anita Atwater and William Gilroy, of New York; 
and the Shepherd’s Hey. The chorus, under the leadership 
of Frank Kasschau, sang two songs of the church. Alois 
Havrilla, formerly of this city, was the baritone soloist. 
The large audience included many musicians from near 
and far. This same program was given in New York 
on April 30. The people of Bridgeport consider it a great 
honor to have their society chosen to present these works, 
conducted by an artist like Mr. Grainger. 

Bridgeport observed its first music week this year and 
in all respects it was successful. All the musical clubs of 
the city gave their services freely and there was a coopera- 
tive spirit present which helped to put things over. At 
least one program was given in each school. More work 
of this nature should be done as the children were found 
to be appreciative listeners and should be encouraged to 
hear the right kind of music. Programs were given at 
several of the factories at noon hour and various charitable 
institutions were visited. Programs were offered by the 
Columbus Band, Schwaebischer Maennerchor, St. Cecilia 
Women’s Chorus, Catholic Choral Club, Bridgeport Sym- 
phony Society, the Russian Choir, Caselotti Opera Club, 
Manufacturers’ Chorus, the Oratorio Society, and quar- 
tets and organists from many of the churches. One of 
the unique events of the week was the local composers’ 
concert. Special mention should be made of John Adams 
Hugo, whose two songs from The Temple Dancer were 
especially interesting. Mrs. George Jennings played two 
of her piano compositions which were well received. Much 
credit is due Susan Hawley Davis, president of the Wed- 
nesday Afternoon Club, and her staff, who worked so faith- 
fully to make Music Week a success, 

This city was well represented at the meeting of the 
State Federation of Music Clubs held in Stamford on 
May 21. 

The Musical Research Club held a meeting on May 26 
at the home of Mrs. Allan Gabriel. The subject was The 
Melodic Element in Music. Results of recent tests were 
given and Nellie Pettigrew was presented with a book, 
having had 100 per cent. After the lesson a musical pro- 
gram was Offered by Lewis Granniss, tenor; Miss Pettigrew, 
contralto, and Harriet Allen, pianist. On June 2 the club 
gave a public concert at the home of Mrs. Gabriel. The 
feature of the evening was the playing of an eight hand 
arrangement of Beethoven's third symphony by Mrs. Ga- 
briel, Ethel Fuller, Ruth Tomlinson and Frances Mallett. 
It was well rendered with the effect of having been played 
by one performer. Lewis Granniss, president of the club, 
gave a talk on the life of Beethoven, and Mrs. Frederick 
Card a short talk on the Moonlight Sonata, playing the 
first and second movements. Frances O'Neill, violinist, 
rendered several selections and Nellie Pettigrew was heard 
in various numbers. Thomas Wall captured his audience 
with his interpretation of Vision Fugitive. 

An enthusiastic audience greeted Anna Sides at her first 
recital, in the Stratfield Hotel, on June 2. She was as- 
sisted by John Carter, tenor, of New York; Harriet Allen, 
pianist, and Louis Lanucci, flutist. Miss Sides is a colora- 
tura soprano with a voice of lovely quality and she sings 
with ease and fluency. Her selections included Charmant 
Oiseau from Le Perle du Brazil with flute accompaniment, 
which showed her voice to good advantage, and works of 
Handel, Horsman, La Forge, Chopin, Mozart and others, 
responding to the applause with several encores. She is 
an artist pupil of Frederick Bristol of New York. Mr. 
Carter delighted his audience with his songs by Schumann, 
Handel, Curran, Logan, Hue and others. He was well 
received and also gave encores. Miss Allen played the B 
flat minor scherzo by Chopin, and Sous Bois by Victor 
Staub, in her usual manner. Her additional numbers were 
charming and well played. She is a pupil of E. A. Parsons 
of New Haven. Mr. Clayton Stevens was the excellent 
accompanist. He acts in this capacity for the Oratorio 
Society. H. B.. A. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia., May 31.—The thirteenth annual Coe 
College May Music Festival took place here on May 19 
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and 20, introducing many well known artists to music lov- 
ers of ‘this city. Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, appeared in the first concert on Mon- 
day evening. She offered a program of Brahms, Schubert, 
Rachmaninoff, Watts and other well known composers. 
Isaac van Grove was the accompanist. 

The second concert on the following afternoon introduced 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Henri Verbrugghen, 
conductor, Tschaikowsky’s symphony No. 4 in F minor, 
op. 35, was the piece de resistance ‘of the program. 

In the evening the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra was 
again heard in concert, this time with Lenora Sparkes, the 
popular soprano, as soloist. Miss Sparkes was heard to 
advantage in Micaela’s aria from Carmen and two arias 
from the Marriage of Figaro. Tschaikowsky’s suite from 
the Nutcracker Ballet was offered by the orchestra, and 
mention should be made of its rendition of Beethoven's 
symphony No, 2 in D major, op. 36, E. A. 

Dayton, Ohio, May 3U.—Ot unusual interest was the 
concert of Master Paul Katz, the young violinist whose 
home is here. This was given in Memorial Hall, May 13. 
He has a remarkable gift which is being developed by 
Auer. His artistic rendition of a difficult program gave 
promise of unusual things to come. His principal numbers 
were the Bruch concerto, Caprice No, 24, Paganini-Auer, 
and the Sarasate Gypsy Airs. Selma Weiss was his accom- 
panist. M. Hirschman, tenor, sang three groups of songs, 
accompanied by Matilda Rockoff. 

Under the auspices of the Symphony Association, 
Dayton Civic Orchestra gave a concert in the N. C, 
School House, May 22. It was the best concert this or- 
ganization has ever given and much credit is due the con- 
ductor, A, E. Fischman. 

An event of importance in the musical life of the city 
was the May Festival in Memorial Hall, May 27 and 28, 
by the united choirs of Dayton, Nikolai Sokoloff conduct- 
ing. Mr, Sokoloff is a familiar personage as an orchestral 
conductor, but in these concerts he demonstrated his splen- 
did ability as a choral conductor. In spite of the handicap 
of having only one rehearsal, the work of the chorus, of 
about 300 voices, was excellent and clear-cut. In addition 
to numbers by the united choirs, each of the six gave an 
individual number with its own conductor. The Dutch 
Club, Gordon Battelle directing; the Woman's Music Club 
( “horus, Ethel M. Funkhauser directing ; and the Civic Or- 
chestra under A. E. Fischman, also participated in the pro- 
grams, M. C, 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Iil.—(See letter on another page.) 

Duluth, Minn., June 4.—The second Duluth May Music 
Festival was held at the Duluth Armory, May 27, 28 and 
29, Three well rendered programs were given. The first 
evening was Chorus Night. The United Scandinavian Male 
Choruses of Duluth sang several large choruses, assisted by 
the Bradbury School Orchestra, directed by Fred Bradbury, 
The orchestra also gave several numbers which were pleas- 
antly rendered and made an excellent contrast with the 
chorus singing of the evening. The two largest numbers 
on the program were the Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust by 
the United Chorus, directed by Mr, Sandberg, and Land 
Sighting, Grieg, directed by I. N. Sodahl. A violin solo 
was rendered by Gustav Jackson and was enthusiastically 
applauded. Several harp numbers were offered by May- 
belle Pearce, who has done some fine work and shows great 
promise. 

The second night was Orchestra Night, when the Festival 

Orchestra, under the direction of Gustav Flaaten, took the 
prominent part. Mr. Flaaten needs no introduction to mu- 
sical circles here. The orchestra numbers were Phedre 
Overture, L’Arlesienne Suite, Bizet, Slavonic Dance No. 8, 
and La Fete de Seville. These showed again Mr. Flaaten’s 
masterful way of directing an orchestra. The E flat major 
piano concerto was played by Florence Vogel and made 
an_ excellent impression, The Festival Orchestra provided 
a fine accompaniment to this difficult work, The vocal solo- 
ist of the evening was Peri Reynolds, who sang numbers 
from La Boheme, and was given several encores. The 
United Male Choruses again appeared, singing Hor Oss, 
Svea, under the direction of J. Victor Sandberg; and Land 
Sighting was again the closing number, under the direction 
of I. N. Sodahl. 
The third evening was Choral Night, when the parochial 
schools furnished 1200 children, under the direction of 
Cecelia Ray Berry. The children sang several choral works, 
closing with the cantata, Walrus and the Carpenter. Miss 
Berry showed a masterful way of handling them and the 
effects were well marked. Among the soloists of the eve- 
ning were Lucille Goetze and Mildred O'Donnell. A new 
march was introduced to the public, Deep Water Way March, 
composed by Gustay Flaaten. This was highly praised by 
music lovers. The Peer Gynt suite was also rendered by 
the Festival Orchestra under the baton of Mr, Flaaten. 
The accompanists were Florence Vogel, Alyda Flaaten, 
Avery Wallace, Angela Weinzerl and Lenore Herbst. 

The Duluth Spring Music Festival Association is com- 
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posed of the following officers: G. M. Peterson, president ; 
C. R. Berry, vice-president; W. L. Viking, secretary; O. 
Severson, treasurer. The Executive Committee is composed 
of G. M. Peterson, C. R. Berry, W. L. Viking, O. Sever- 
son, S. V. Saxby, Herman Olson, A. Ruske and G. Flaaten. 


Easton, Pa., June 7.—The piano pupils of Edna A. 
Jones gave their annual recital in Keller’s Temple of 
Music on June 6. A large audience of parents and triends 
attended the evening's entertainment and complimented 
Miss Jones on the splendid progress of her large class. 

G. B. N. 

Fort Collins, Col., June 7.—Certificates, entitling the 
holders to teach music in the public schools, were awarded 
to Carol Derby, Pauline Snydal and Georgia Spotts at the 
annual commencement exercises of the Conservatory of 
Music of the Colorado Agricultural College, June 2. The 
certificates were awarded by President Chas. A. Lory, of 
the college, and the students were presented by Director 
Alexander Emslie of the conservatory. The commencement 
concert, which preceded the awarding of the certificates, 
included selections by the conservatory orchestra, under 
the leadership of Clarence James; vocal solos by Dorothy 
Becker, Donald Bliss, Paul Crist, Ida L. Hansen, Preston 
Murphy and Georgia Graves Service; violin solo by Clar- 
ence James; and a piano solo by Alberta Getchell. Ac- 
companists were Mrs, Alexander Emslie, Georgia Graves 
Service, Pauline Snydal and Alberta Getchell, E. A. H. 

Greensboro, N. C., June 2—A Festival performance 
of Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera, The Mikado, was given at 
Guilford College, on May 31, inaugurating the annual com- 
mencement exercises of this venerable institution and the 
completion of the half million dollar endowment fund cam- 
paign which has been on for the past two years. One of 
the largest audiences in the history of the institution as- 
sembled in Memorial Hall for this occasion, which had been 
in preparation for a number of months. James Westley 
White, head of the vocal department and director of the 
Choral Society, under whose auspices the performance 
was given, was responsible for its success. Mr. White, 
who is an experienced artist in both concert and opera 
aside from directing and training chorus and principals, 
assumed the title role. John G. Frazier, Jr., performed the 
leading tenor role. He sang with fervor, freedom of voice 
and fine presence. Ethel Watkins was the Yum-Yum, with 
Marie Beaman as Pitti-Sing and Chandas Kimry, as Peep- 
Bo—a charming trio. Marguerite Stuart as Katishaw was 
the sensation of the performance. Her voice is of a deep 
and appealing quality and the part seemed to fit her par- 
ticularly well. William Mason, baritone, who sang the 
part of Pish-Tush, is another of Mr. White’s pupils who 
will enter the professional ranks. His singing on this oc- 
casion was particularly good. Frank Casey, as Pooh-Bah, 
and Reid Barbee as Ko-Ko, both sang and acted well. 

Edwin Holder as head of the instrumental section gave 
fine support and cooperation to the general director. 

J. W. W. 

Joplin, Mo., May 25.—Music lovers of this district were 

again made happy by the appearance of the St. Louis 


Symphony Orchestra, Rudolph Ganz, conductor, under the _ 


auspices of the Fortnightly Music Club at the High School 
Auditorium, on the afternoon and evening of April a. 
Whatever opinions may be advanced as to Mr. Ganz’s 
ability as a conductor, the fact remains that this organiza- 
tion has improved one hundred per cent. since its appear- 
ance here last year. ‘They. now play with a technic and 
abandon that is little short of astonishing in an ensemble 
organization, and throughout it all there is that evidence 
of good fellowship, between orchestra and audience, that is 
irresistible. The afternoon program was especially for 
children and young musicians, and after Mr. Ganz had in- 
troduced each section of his orchestra to the audience and 
given a demonstration of just what each instrument did 
(even to the sandpaper used by the trap drummer), it was 
an intelligently receptive audience that settled back to listen 
to the program proper. The soloist for the afternoon was 
Graziella Pampari, harpist. The evening program brought 
to light a new soprano in the person of Helen Traubel of 
St. Louis, whose splendid voice and fine style won the audi- 
ence to enthusiasm. Responding to many recalls, Miss 
Traubel gave an Aria from the second act of Tannhauser, 
and What Is Love, by Ganz. D. 
Kingston, N. Y., May 22.—The tone-quality, artistic 
interpretations and excellent ensemble of the young singers 
comprising the Schubert Choral Club of this city shone to 
advantage in the concert given by them May 12, under the 
direction of Virginia Los Kamp. Local papers speak in 
high terms of her as conductor, and of the many beautiful 
effects produced under her direction. Rubin Davis, violinist, 
assisted in well played solos, accompanied by Ethel Watson 
Usher, whose recent notable appearance before President 
Coolidge and the Cabinet is well remembered, A. local paper 
devoted considerable space to the affair, calling it “indeed a 
great success” with the “hall filled to the doors” and “the vio- 
linist gave encore numbers which delighted his hearers. G 


Knoxville, Tenn., June 1—National Music Week was 
observed the second week in May by all the musical or- 
ganizations of the city, as well as many of the churches 
and business men’s clubs which featured special programs, 
and also concerts by various school orchestras and clubs. 

A vesper service, with musical program, at the Second 
Presbyterian Church, May 4, under the direction of Bessie 
Harrill Shugart, organist, was the initial concert of the 
week. The quartet-—Mrs. Roehl, Miss Sanders, Mr. Platt 
and Mr. Jenkins—was assisted by Mrs, Whaley, soprano; 
Mr. McClellan, baritone, Miss Conner, violinist and 
Crouche’s bass quartet. Mr. Nelson also assisted at the 
piano. . 
othe choral program, given by the Tuesday Morning Mu- 
sical Club on Thursday evening in the Christian Church, 
under the direction of Hans Schroder, with Frank Nelson at 
the piano and Bess McBerry, organ, was of high order and 
provided a fitting climax to a successful year’s work. The 
mixed chorus has attained a high degree of efficiency under 
Mr. Schroeder and sang the difficult numbers in a manner 
acceptable to the most critical. Special credit is due Mr. 
Nelson who, with his untiring and capable support as ac- 
companist, made such a finished program possible. Num- 
bers by Wagner and Haydn sung by Mary Rule, soprano, 
and numbers by Bach and Beethoven by Kyle Jenkins, bari- 
tone, made up the first half of the program. The latter 
half was a sacred cantata, Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, 
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solos taken by -Marjorie Whaley, Mary Henderson and 
Virgie Lane. These, with Mary Rule and Kyle Jenkins, 
added their full quota to the success of the concert. 

The Philharmonic Society, Harvey Rupert Carr, director, 
Mrs. Carr, accompanist, gave Mendelssohn’s St. Paul on 
Friday evening in Jefferson Hall, with Marjorie Whaley, 
soprano; Wilma Schuping, contralto; O, J. Gross, tenor; 
Ralph Brom and J. C. Baskerville, baritones. This organi- 
zation is to be commended for bringing to the public a 
work so beautiful, and the choruses reflected the careful 
training of the director. Mrs. Whaley sang in her usual 
charming manner, and the other soloists were satisfactory. 

On a recent morning, Bertha Walburn Clark, soprano, and 
Harold Clark, cellist, with a Duo-Art piano, gave an in- 
teresting program in the Clark-Jones-Sheeley Hall. In the 
afternoon, at the same hall, Mable Mitchell, teacher of piano, 
arranged a pupils’ recital. 

A song recital was given by Mrs. Holbrook’s pupils at 
her studio on West Clinch Avenue. 

The Male Chorus, directed by Frank Sparks, and the 
Knoxville Male Quartet appeared in Jefferson Hall assisted 
by Robert McClellan, baritone. The program included 
works by Oley Speaks, Liza Lehmann, Dudley Buck, Dvorak 
and others, 

A brief program, featuring especially music selected for 
the Music Memory Contest, was arranged and presented by 
Mary Henderson, soprano; Ruth Henderson, accompanist, 
and Clyde McCoy, pianist, 

The Community Service Council has promoted this ob- 
servance of Music Week and has also conducted the annual 
Music Memory Contest, full returns from which have not 
yet been received; but an ever increasing list of perfect 
scores has been turned in. 

Charlotte Brailey Allen presented Eleanora Carter, so- 
prano, in a pupil’s recital in the Lyceum Building on May 9, 
which bore testimony to diligent study and careful training. 

A pleasant feature of the last meeting of the season of 
the Tuesday Morning Musical Club, on May 12, was a piano 
number and a group of songs by Clyde McCoy and Mrs, 
Whaley, accompanied by Mr. Nelson. The following officers 
for the ensuing year were installed: Mrs. Paul Kennedy, 
president ; Mrs, Gordon Garlington, first vice-president; Fay 
Wrinkle, second vice-president ; Mrs, Robert Mason, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Walter Whittaker, corresponding sec- 
retary, and Mannie Smith, treasurer. Be an De 

Long Beach, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See music on the Pacific Slope.) 

New London, Conn., June 4.—On March 24 the El- 
shuco Trio was heard in Bulkeley Auditorium, presented 
by the Connecticut College. 

On April 10 an informal recital was given by the students 
of the department of music of Connecticut College. Those 
taking part were Gertrude E. Noyes, Harriet Warner, Isabel 
Bullis, Lucy E, Barker, Isabel V. Grinnell, Eileen Fitzgerald, 
Theodosia Hewlett, Elinor Bond, Dorothy Ward, M. E. 
Lamberton and Frances R. Andrews. 

A students’ recital took place in the gymnasium of the 
Connecticut College, given by the department of music on 
May 22. Those taking part were Lucy E. Barker, Isabel 
Bullis, Harriet Warner, Eileen Fitzgerald, Isabel Grinnell, 
Grace Demarest, Elinor Bond, Virginia Arnold, Rosemary 
FE. Condon, M. E. Lamberton, Margaret E. Sterling, Theo- 
dosia Hewlett, Dorothy H. Ward, Frances R. Andrews and 
Gertrude E, Noyes, ch. ©. Tf. 

Omaha, Neb., June 10.—On the evening of June 2 the 
1924 Ak-Sar-Ben Den show took place here. The entire 
chorus was furnished by the Orpheus Chorus, composed of 
fifty young men of this city, under the leadership of Fritz 
Al Carlson. This organization has been in existence for 
three years and each member is a finished singer. 

A choral composition by Howard Hanson, of Wahoo, 
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Neb., is to be played during the Leeds (England) Music 
Festival this Summer. O. D 

Palo Alto, Cal.—(See music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Springfield, Ill, June 11—A recital was given by the 
Faculty Trio of the Tiffany School of Music and the vocal 
pupils of Oliver Smith, on the evening of May 27, at the 
Y.W.C.A, Auditorium. The trio is composed of Mary 
Berdan Tiffany, pianist; George W. Killius, violinist, and 
Paul C. Beebe, cellist, The vocalists to appear were Leonora 
H. Starne, soprano; Beulah M. Blumenshine, contralto; 
Oliver Smith, tenor; W. R. Campbell, baritone, and Mabel 
Bretz accompanied. These singers were heard in a rendi- 
tion of The Mornng of the Year, for which the music 
has been composed by Charles Wakefield Cadman. 

O. G. 

Terrell, Tex., June 6.—This city observed Music Week 
for the first time in her history on May 4-10, due to the 
initiative of Mrs. I. Levy, who is chairman of the music 
committee of the Social Science Club, which club acted as 
sponsor for the undertaking. They were assisted by mu 
sicians of sister clubs of the city. On May 4, pastors of 
local churches held special musical services, both in ser- 
mons and choir, Sunday afternoon the Sunday Schools 
united in singing the older hymns, 

Monday afternoon the women's societies of the various 
churches united in a service devoted entirely to music. 
Monday night was devoted to an organ recital by local or- 
ganists. 

Tuesday afternoon the students of the high school gave 
a varied program of interest. Tuesday night was known 
as Visiting Artists’ Night. On this occasion outstanding 
musicians from neighborhood cities were presented in a 
program consisting of numbers in voice, violin and piano, 

Wednesday and Thursday the men’s luncheon clubs, the 
Rotarians and Lions, each featured special musical pro- 


grams. On Thursday night local artists appeared in a 
unique program wherein episodes of American history 
were represented by musical numbers. 

Waterloo, Iowa, May 28.—Great interest is being 


shown in the advance sale of subscription tickets for the 
Famous Artists Series of concerts which will be presented 
the coming season ynder the auspices of the Ross Conserva 
tory of Music. The list includes Jascha Heifetz, Maria 
Ivogun, Ernest von Dohnanyi and Allen McQuhae, none of 
whom have ever appeared in this part of the state before. 
All the concerts will be given in the new high’ school audi 
torium and were arranged for by George E. Brown of the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. ©. E. B. 





Emanuel Balaban Returns 


Emanuel Balaban, who has been abroad for the last two 
years, returned to America last Thursday. Mr, Balaban 
made three appearances as guest conductor with marked suc- 
cess during the last year. He conducted the Berlin Philhar- 
monic, also orchestras in Leipzig and Dresden. He was 
assistant conductor at the Dresden Staatsoper and was made 
an offer before he sailed to conduct opera in Germany fot 
one hundred marks a month, so it is said, but this large offer 
he refused. Mr. Balaban is glad to be back in America and 
has some interesting plans on foot for next season, His 
Russian bride of a year, who was Nina De Witt, came with 
him to America, 


Leginska’s First English Recital 


On June 17 Ethel Leginska was scheduled to give her 
first recital in England, since her arrival in Europe, at 
Queens Hall in London. She had planned to present a 
program composed of works by Liszt and Chopin. This 
summer she will give piano recitals in Florence and Rome, 
also in Scheveningen and other places in Holland. 
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“GREATEST SEASON OF MY LIFE,” DECLARES JOSEF LHEVINNE 


The season just brought to a close—his first under the 
management of Evans & Salter, and incidentally his most 
successful and fullest—inspired Josef Lhevinne to declare 
that it was the greatest in his life, Other seasons disclosed 
to the great Russian pianist possibilities and opportunities, 
but the past season opened up a series of ovations that in- 
vited study and comparison. 

Lhevinne found a responsive public in former days, but 
that public has ripened, become more musical, more cul- 
tured, more discriminating, hence more pliable. Every- 
where he noted a deeply rooted interest in and love oi 
music, also a knowledge of the piano and its literature that 
was both surprising and gratifying. The West especially 
took a keen delight in his recitals and listened with an 
attention that betokened a broadening culture such as did 
not exist a few years ago. Music lovers surrendered to 
the charm of his playing oF, as the critic of the Ann Arbor 
Times-News expressed it, “He is one of the few truly great 
who sometimes stop over here to put pretenders to shame.” 

Lhevinne has been called a poetical pianist, but the 
Lhevinne kind of poetry is due to differentiation with re- 
spect to dynamics, rhythms, phrasing, shading and novel 
combinations of interpretative charms rather than mere 
lilting song. “Nothing like it,” was the verdict with audi- 
ences pleading with him for more encores mid rapturous 
applause, The reason? that which made them surge toward 
the stage at the close of the printed program instead of 
toward the exits, was the simple difference between ex- 
alted art and prosaic piano playing. Lhevinne plays every- 
thing with an innate understanding of its content and he 
does not try to educate. “There is music I can bring to 
them and there is music to which they must come,” declares 


this Titan of the keyboard. The public senses this and ac- 
cepts the decree with favor. 
Public taste is a factor with which every artist has to 


cope, but that taste can not be slighted nor ignored. 
Lhevinne has a happy faculty of understanding an audi- 
ence, and he endeavors to find the responsive chord that will 
put him en rapport with it. That is a sign of the real mes- 
senger of art. He would as soon play the same program 
at every recital as to foist upon any group of listeners com- 
positions with which they have no sympathy. One of the 
chief factors he employs to keep himself in the proper mood 
is variety. No matter how often he plays and no matter 
how varied his audiences, he never uses the identical pro- 
gram twice. Nightly if necessary the programs change in 
order that he may get that artistic self-satisfaction which 
becomes a necessity as the tour lengthens, In this manner, 
the pieces are ever a constant delight and that delight is 
obviously transmitted to the listener. Lhevinne loves to 
feel that his audience senses his delight and approves his 
interpretations. 

He noted particularly, during the past season, that his 
audiences enjoyed familiar compositions best and learned 
that people like pieces that are melodious and appealing 
rather than compositions of a more pretentious character. 
He offered unhackneyed programs, adhering closely to 
standard composers drawing the limit of the moderns with 
Ravel and Debussy. For encores, he used studio favorites 
which made students and teachers lean forward with re- 
newed interest to hear pieces they thought they knew so 
well, but when hearing Lhevinne play them, they realized 
that piano art was being lifted to new and vaster planes. 
Whether the classics or the moderns, there was ever that 
indescribable “something” which made the composition a 
different thing. 

From coast to coast, from Canada to Havana, his suc- 
were sensational. The 
press acclaimed him in terms of 
most flattering praise. He was 
feted and dine, Seldom, if ever, 
has a pianist received such spon- 
taneous applause laden with deep 
sincerity. Beginning his season 
last October at Winnipeg, Lhe- 
vinne was busy up to the end of 


cesses 


April, during which period he 
toured the Pacific Coast, the 
North, South and Middle West 


with a special trip to Cuba. He 
made a number of appearances 
with Mme. Lhevinne, the duo- 
piano playing of these two artists, 
associated from childhood in that 
form of art, affording many an 
opportunity to hear, for the first 
time, perfect ensemble work de- 
veloped through perfect mental 
cooperation. Several appearances 
were particularly noteworthy— 
New York gave him a reception 
quite unusual for the staid me- 
tropolis, forcing him to continue 
playing until after eleven o'clock ; 
San Francisco refused to be sat- 
isfied, audiences lingering at the 
end of the programs until he had 
given numerous encores; Havana 
manifested keen interest in both 
solo and joint recitals with pro- 
nounced demonstrations on the 
part of both press and public. 
At Ann Arbor, his playing al- 
most created a riot, while at To- 
ronto the celebrated Mendelssohn 
Choir was compelled to occupy 
a secondary place. With the 
Portland (Ore.) and Cincinnati 
symphony orchestras, playing 
Beethoven and Tschaikowsky con- 
certos, Lhevinne infused into these 
masterpieces a piano mastery that 
fairly astonished contneiall and 
players as well as auditors, In- 
spirational appearances were re- 
corded in Houston, Tex., where 
his playing set all mus 
agog. Only the great can do 
and only the great can » Hy 
From present indications, the 


Lhevinne bookings for next sea- 


~a single piece. 





son will exceed those of 1923-24, and that is an indication 
that he has won the rank and file of music lovers as well 
as of musicians. Piano playing such as his could not do 
otherwise. It excels in brilliancy and sweeping technical 
display. It delicately enfolds poetic fervor and artistic 
insight. Such elements are rare, but»the rarest of all is 
that which no listener can observe or discover—his mar- 
velous ambidextrai facility. 

Naturally left-handed, Lhevinne has developed his right 
hand so that it is quite as strong and pliable as his left. 
He uses either for most of the functions one’s hands are 
called upon to perform and so is never handicapped by 
reason of one hand becoming over tired at the expense of 
the other. This peculiar ability to keep either or both hands 
fully employed and to change from one to the other enables 
him to bring to his piano work a most unusual balance of 
digital strength and arm power. With most pianists, one 
hand and arm dominates, the other follows, but with Lhe- 
vinne difficulties disappear and physical force is equalized. 
Thus he gives to the treble and bass parts a dynamic simi- 
larity that makes them one instead of two distinct parts of 
The Lhevinne qualities are of such a high 
and diversified order that only after one has diagnosed 
them and studied them is he able to account for an art so 
exalted, so finished, so complete. 


Caroline Lowe Pupil Engaged for Buddies 


Ralph Pembleton, tenor, an artist-pupil of Caroline Lowe, 
has been engaged to play the leading role in a revival of the 
play, Buddies. Special songs will be inserted in the play 
for Mr. Pembleton, who will take the part of Buddy. The 
tour is scheduled to last eleven weeks, during which time 
Mr. Pembleton will give a series of afternoon concerts, the 
first of which was at Conneaut, O., June 23. 

Included among other recent engagements for this popu- 
lar young tenor from Mme. Lowe’s studios were: a radio 
recital from WJZ, June 9; recital at Wurlitzer Hall, noon, 
June 12; Washington Heights Music Club, June 13; Wur- 
litzer Hall, evening, June 20. 


Goldman’s Band to Play Ralph Leopold’s 
Arrangement 

During the summer season of concerts in Central Park, 
New York, Edwin Franko Goldman will conduct Ralph 
Leopold’s arrangement for full band of Choral No. 1, by 
César Franck. This work was originally written for organ 
and is considered one of the finest compositions of religious 
mood, 

Mr. Leopold made this arrangement during the winter of 
1918-19, while he was stationed at the Army Music School 
for Band Leaders, at Governor’s Island, New York. « The 
first performance of this work was given at a band concert 
in May, 1919, and conducted by Mr. Leopold. 


Kindler to Play in Mansfield 


Contracts have just been signed for a recital by Hans 
Kindler at Mansfield, Ohio, on November 20, between the 








* Civic Music League of Mansfield and Haensel & Jones, Mr. 


Kindler’s managers. This engagement comes directly 


after his appearance in Cleveland on November 18. 


Letz Quartet to Tour South 
The Letz Quartet will make a Southern tour next March. 
Among the dates already booked are Rome and Forsythe, 
Ga., and Selma and Montevallo, Ala. 
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Kathryn Browne 


Mezzo-Soprano 











The story of this interesting singer dates back to the 
American Leveluticn, her ancestry being among the noted 
names of that period. She is a granddaughter of the famous 





Y BROWNE 


KATHRYN 


Commodore Oliver Perry, chronicled as the hero of the bat- 
tle of Lake Erie at Put-in-Bay, etc. 
The ideals instilled in the New England blood have de- 
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scended to Miss Browne, and are visible in her true Ameri- 
can patriotism, as she is not only a prominent member of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, but also is one of 
the few American opera singers of distinction to go abroad 
during the late war and entertain the doughboys with her 
beautiful voice in over 150 concerts throughout the camps 
of France. 

Miss Browne is a product of Chicago, received her edu- 
cation in the public and normal schools, finishing in the Illi- 
nois State University, and taught during one year in that 
institution after graduation. The bulk of her musical train- 
ing was obtained under the distinguished pedagogue, Herman 
Devries, and later she obtained the benefits of the period 
under the likewise distinguished voice master, Oscar Saenger. 
Now we reach 1924, and Kathryn Browne has been a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Civic Opera Company for the past two 
years, and after having made eighty-three appearances dur- 
ing that time, aside from filling over forty concert engage- 
ments annually with gratifying success, she will be heard in 
concert exclusively during the season of 1924-25. This was 
made necessary because of the many demands for her return 
and consequent extensive bookings made, which will enable 
her to prepare a repertory which contemplates large opera- 
tions. .She has appeared successfully in important and lead- 
ing roles in the following operas: Parsifal, Die Walkiire, 
Tosca, Butterfly, Rigoletto, Mefistofele, Salome, Louise, 
Manon, L’Africaine, Aida, Carmen, Jewels of the Madonna, 
Love of Three Kings, etc. 

In the concert atmosphere Miss Browne brings a happy 
combination of attributes particularly adapted to meet the 
expectation not only of schooled musicians, but also of the 
miscellaneous public as well, which accounts for the accord 
of appreciation, spontaneous admiration, and a universal and 
brilhant success wherever she has appeared. 


Caroline Lowe Studio Notes 


Four of Caroline Lowe's artist-pupils broadcasted an 
unusually fine program from Station WJZ, June 9. Myrtle 
H. Purdy, contralto; Doris Makstein, soprano; Ralph Pem- 
bleton, tenor, and Charles Hoerning, baritone, were the 
soloists, and all gave evidence of splendid training. Lis- 
teners-in congratulated Mme. Lowe and her pupils on the 
excellent program. 

Several of Mme. Lowe's pupils have received some very 
fine engagements this spring. Anna Harrison, soprano, 
was recently engaged as soloist in the Second Church of 
Christ, Scientist, of Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Myrtle H. 
Purdy, contralto, sang at the annual luncheon of the Eu- 
terpe Club, at Pelham Heath Inn, June 10; Doris Mak- 
stein, soprano, and Ralph Pembleton, tenor, furnished the 
noonday program at the Wurlitzer Auditorium, June 12, 
accompanied by their teacher, Mme. Lowe. 


Macbeth Scores in Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 20.—An extra concert was added to 
the Orpheus Club series in order that for the fourth season 
in succession, Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the 
Chicago Opera, might be present for a recital in Emery 
Auditorium last Tuesday. And, the concert, by the excel- 
lent direction of Prower Symons, conductor, the splendid 
work of the chorus and the superb artistry of Florence 
Macbeth, proved the best of them all. 


The chorus gave an excellent account of itself, particu- 
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MARGUERITE POTTER 
when she was five years old. 
The singer, whose dramatic 


ability has made her one of the 

most interesting lecture-recital- 

ists before the public, had just 

made her debut on Memorial 

Day, reciting The Blue and the 

Gray, before five hundred veter- 
ans of the Civil War. 





larly in the Street Song, from Victor Herbert’s Naughty 
Marietta, and Nevin’s Wynken, Blynken and Nod, which 
proved ample testimony of the successful care devoted to 
it by Mr. Symons. 

As for Miss Macbeth, her voice 
velopment, delightful maturity, warmth, color and a cap- 
tivating sensuousness, while in art she has grown im 
measurably. It was as joyful to hear her in the Polonaise 
from Mignon as in the best songs of old, which she used as 
encores. D. 


showed remarkable de- 


“Méré Great Success Today” 
The first of the series of recitals which Yolanda Méré 
is to give at Steinway Hall, London, recently took place. A 
cablegram received from the London agents of Steinway & 
Sons is short but to the point. It reads: “Méré great suc 
cess today.” 


Lennox Booking for Next Season 


Elizabeth Lennox has been engaged for matinee and < 
ning recitals on Thanksgiving Day at Roanoke, Va. havea 
her corn. bookings next fall will be an appearance at the 
Buffalo National American Festival on October 10. 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 





Harold Ramsbottom, first organist of the Rivoli Theater, 
is credited with having made an interesting suggestion to the 
management of that theater, There is a new Wurlitzer 
organ being installed at the’ Rivoli, and until such time as 
the mechanical devices that must be built back stage are 
completed, the console of the organ was standing idle in the 
rear of the theater, Ramsbottom conceived the idea of hav- 
ing the console placed on the promenade of the theater so 
that patrons could get a close-up view of the instrument. A 
detailed list of the stops and releases, pedals, keys, etc., has 
heen placed on the console to help those who are sufficiently 
interested to go into the detail of the instrument. 

The Capitol Theater gave a special midnight performance 
last Tuesday for the delegates of the Democratic Convention. 

“Roxy and His Gang” have already raised $125,000 for 
the Roxy Hospital Radio Fund, 

Sing Sing’s newly organized symphony orchestra has re- 
ceived from the Mark Strand Theater’s music library a 
supply of selections for concerts. 


Tue RIALTO, 

Verdi's Aida was well represented at the Rialto last week, 
the orchestra opening the program with selections from 
that famous opera and Ernest Davis later singing the Celeste 
Aida aria. Hugo Riesenfeld and Willy Stahl alternated at 
the conductor's stand, and led their forces through the over- 
ture triumphantly. Mr. Davis, who is well known in concert 
and also has sung with success in opera, won an ovation for 
his rendition of the aria. He displayed a rich and powerful 
voice and sang with dramatic intensity. Riesenfeld’s Classical 
Jazz was another musical number which apparently met 
with the approval of the audience, judging by the reception 
accorded it ‘ : 

Of special interest in the Rialto Magazine were some 
motion pictures of water in its various flowing forms, such 
as falls, fountains, etc. Very instructive to automobile own- 
ers was the cinema attraction, The Striking Tires, which 
gave many hints on prolonging the life of automobile tires. 

The feature picture was The Guilty One, with Agnes 
Avres in the leading role. This was a mystery story, and 
one which held the attention from start to finish. The plot 
was cleverly worked out, but the solution and the ending of 
the picture came rather abruptly, ’ 

The program was completed with a Leather-Pushers’ Com- 
edy, Big Boy Blue. 

THE STRAND. 

Verdi was programmed also at the Strand last weck, the 
overture being from La Forza del Destino, with Kitty Mc- 
Laughlin, soprano, singing an aria from the same opera. 
rhe musical program also included a piano quartet in several 
popular selections, in one of which the young musicians 
were assisted by the ballet corps. The prologue to the fea- 
ture picture, The White Moth, was Friml’s Chansonette, 
sung by Everett Clark, tenor, and an Apache Dance by Tina 
and Alberto. In the White Moth were to be seen many 
beautiful settings, but the story itself was full of ridiculous 
and overdrawn situations. The remainder of the program, 
however, made up for what the photoplay lacked, as the 
standard maintained for the music and dance selections at 
the Strand is very high. Other numbers on the program 
were the Topical Review, a comedy, and a brilliant organ 
solo 

Tue Tuer or BaAGpan. 

Despite the fact that The Thief of Bagdad has graced 
the Liberty Theater for the past several weeks it is well 
worth while, even at this late date, to give it a detailed re- 
port, Bagdad does not begin and conclude with the rise and 
fall of the curtain. The first step beyond the box office leads 
one into the Orient, a veritable bazaar of riotous color, Ori- 
ental rugs, pottery and brazen burners. Three slaves in gar- 
ments of the East, perched high overhead on a balcony, fling 
their weird chant into the incensed atmosphere. Houris show 
you to your seat and, during the intermission, refresh you 
with Turkish coffee. The dimly lit theater might well be in 
the center of old Bagdad itself, 

In this harmoni¢ setting the picture glows like a perfect 
jewel. For fifteen reels one sees miracles performed; mon- 
sters overcome; the improbable metamorphosed into the ordi- 
nary. And it is convincing. The magic rope, the magic 
carpet and the wonderful wishing casket, all serve to place 
the marvels of the Arabian Nights before the modern eye. 
Each scene is a new creation, an additional and perpetual 
surprise as to what motion pictures have accomplished 
artistically. ‘ 

The story is simple—that of a rogue who loves a beautiful 
princess and who achieves happiness through working for it, 
which seems to be the central theme of the plot. Douglas 
Fairbanks, as the happy-go-lucky thief, creates a delightful 
and lovable scamp, to whom, if one must be robbed, one 
would gladly surrender his purse. Julanne Johnson is the 
lovely Princess, for whom four suitors go out on a quest. 
and Anna May Wong, the little Chinese actress, a Mongol 
slave, most conspicuous in causing trouble. 

The musical score. composed specially for the picture by 
Mortimer Wilson, who is also conductor of the orchestra, 
provided all the remaining glamour necessary to make The 
Thief of Bagdad a perfect evening’s entertainment. 

Tue Rrvout. 

There was a decidedly Spanish atmosphere at the Rivoli 
last week, beginning with the overture—Chabrier's Espana, 
played by the Rivoli Orchestra, Emanuel Baer and George 
Kay conducting. Its undulating rhythms and its gay Span- 
ish color were well broveht out in the orchestra’s excellent 
rendition. The clarity of tone, precision of attack and spon- 
taneity of feeling make this orchestra’s work most enjoy- 
able. Spanish Twilight, a gorgeously and romantically col- 
ored scene, provided appropriate atmosphere for the feature 
picture. Leonard Ceiley. tenor, and Miriam Lax, soprano, 
with the Rivoli Ensemble, sang several Spanish numbers 
with charm, besides fitting into the scene well pictorially. 
Miss Lax revealed some high tones of pleasing fullness and 
beautiful quality, and Mr. Ceiley interpreted the songs with 
smoothness and appealing vocal style. Paul Oscard and La 
Torrecilla’s Spanish dances were effectively done. A third 
musical number was Kreisler’s arrangement of the London- 
derry Air, expresrively rendered by a trio consisting of 
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Michael Rosenker, violin; Oswald Mozzuchi, cello, and Max 
Seydel, harp. 

The feature picture was Tiger Love, with the handsome 
Antonio-Moreno as the Wildcat and Estelle Taylor in the 
leading feminine role. The photography was very good, 
and, as a matter of fact, the lovely Spanish architectural set- 
tings, both exterior and interior, far excelled the plot. The 
orchestra added to the effectiveness of the whole with its 
appropriate accompanying selections. The comedy picture 
was Will Rogers in Don’t Park There, in which he proved 
himself again one of our real humorists in his exaggerated 
and ridiculous attempt, traveling all over the country, to 
find a parking place. The De Forest Phonofilm, combining 
music and action on the same film, was an effective dance to 
the music of Nola. Birds of Passage was an interesting 
study of various odd birds and their habits, The Rivoli 
Pictorial completed the program. 

Tue Capito, 

Maybe there were some of the advance guard of the 
Democratic delegates at the Capitol last week and maybe 
there were not. At any rate, if there were they got a 
mighty good. idea of what New York has to offer in the 
way of a real first class movie house attraction. 

As New Yorkers will certainly insist, and right we are, 
the Capitol Grand Orchestra is one of the best in the coun- 
try, and last week, under David Mendoza’s leadership, it 
proved again its artistry in no uncertain terms. The overture 
was made up of selections from Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci, 
undoubtedly arranged and done cleverly by S. L. Rothafel. 
It was superb playing from beginning to end. 

A notable feature of the evening’s program was another 
of the operatic tabloids—Chimes of Normandy—which Capi- 
tol audiences look forward to each week with pleasure. 
Frank Moulin, remenibered so well from his excellent per- 
formances a few seasons ago at the Park Theater, was the 
outstanding star, and histrionically, at least, he fairly thrilled 
the big audience by his clever and really remarkable acting. 
Sara Edwards’ diction was noticeably good in her singing, 
and the others, too, helped to make the performance an ex- 
cellent one. 

In addition to all this, there was a delightful Normandy 
peasant dance arranged by Mlle, Gambarelli, and organ 
selections played by Dr. Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone. The 
feature picture was titled True as Steel, taken from Rupert 
Hughe’s drama. __—— G. N 
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(Continued from page 33) 
eric Knight Logan, Mr. Lash’s Clever Lullaby, and she 
closed her program with When Love is Kind, an old Eng- 
lish air. She was much applauded and her success was 
well deserved. Margaret Gary, who is making a name for 
herself in this community as a pianist-accompanist, played 
her solos in a manner that explains her popularity. She 
also played Mrs. Lash’s accompaniments in such fashion 
as to deserve praise. 
P. Martinus Pautsen’s Ensemsie Crass. 

Pupils of the ensemble class of P. Marinus Paulsen, of 
the Sherwood Music School, were heard in recital Thurs- 
day evening, June 19, at Sherwood Recital Hall, A sym- 
phony, string quartets, trios, sonatas and piano concertos 
were rendered during the evening and the participants were 
Audrey Call, Reid Whistler, Sterra Feigen, Vera Ewing, 
Fair Wiggins, Frances Ackert, Opal Gill, Florence Lacart, 
Thelma Wharton, Gwendolyn Llewellyn and Alverna 
Stetzler, 

Outve June Lacey A DELecate. 

Olive June Lacey, the distinguished soprano, has been ap- 
pointed musical delegate from Iota Alpha Chapter of Mu 
Phi Epsilon at the coming convention in Minneapolis. 

Stock Given Music Decree py MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 

Frederick Stock, director of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, was awarded an honorary degree by the University 
of Michigan on Monday, June 16. Congratulations ! 

MoperNn LiTeRaATuRE AT ReuTer’s CLASSES. 

Two large cases of music new to America accompanied 
Rudolph Reuter on his recent journey from Berlin and Paris. 
They include modern compositions by Pizetti, Castelnuovo, 
Krenek, Miaskowsky, Pisk, Berg, etc., most of which Mr. 
Reuter has heard performed in the hundreds of recitals and 
festivals of music he has visited abroad in the last two 
years. They will be used in his master class teaching this 
summer, His new studio at 603 Fine Arts Building is al- 
ready in the swing of activity and is one of the best in Chi- 
cago. Regular private teaching as well as class work is 
given. Later Mr. Reuter will arrange a series of smaller 
evening recitals at the studio, where he will play and demon- 
strate various phases of piano literature. 

Francisco SANTIAGO HEARD. ‘ 
_ Francisco Santiago, Filipino pianist-composer, was heard 
in recital at Kimball Hall, Sunday afternoon, June 15, as- 
sisted by Heniot Levy, pianist, and Petrona Ramos, soprano. 
Only the Liszt concerto in E flat major was heard, with Mr. 
Levy at the second piano. Rene Devries. 


Courboin’s First Master Class in Scranton 


_ Charles M, Courboin, the noted Belgian-American organ- 
ist, took part in a special program in the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, broadcasted by WJZ, on Thursday evening, June 
19, in honor of the first anniversary of the Wanamaker 
Auditorium concerts in radio. Mr. Courboin launched the 
Wanamaker Auditorium organ on the air through WJZ in 
June of last year with a special program. 

During the summer Mr. Courboin is conducting his first 
master class in Scranton with a very satisfactory enroll- 
ment of interested organ students. It is rumored that at the 
close of the special series of classes, Mr. Courboin will go 
abroad to pay a visit to his father, who still lives in Ant- 
werp, returning in September to start on his first trans- 
continental tour, which will extend from coast to coast. 
Among his opening dates are three recitals in Dayton early 
in October upon the occasion of the great aviation meet, at 
which time the organist will make a number of trips in 
high powered airplanes over the State of Ohio. 





Jacobsen’s Summer Dates 


Sascha Jacobsen will leave his farm at Gansevoort, N. Y., 
for a few summer concerts next August. These will in- 
clude appearances at Cornell College, Ithaca; at State Col- 
lege, Pa., and at Bar Harbor, Me. 
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——————-_ Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
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with ALICE CALHOUN, ALAN HALE 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





Etty Ney ANp HooGstraTeEN IN COLOGNE. 


Cologne, June 6.—Before leaving to return to New York, 
Elly Ney, the pianist, and her husband, Willy von Hoog- 
straten, conductor of the New York Philharmonic, gave a 
concert here. Van Hoogstraten made an excellent impres- 
sion as a conductor and Elly Ney played even better than 
before she first visited America. The orchestral part of the 
program included the second Brahms symphony and the 
Coriolanus overture, while Mme. Ney played the Emperor 
concerto and the Richard Strauss Burlesque. Elly Ney is 
a Rhinelander herself, having been born in Bonn and studied 
with Carl Friedberg at the Cologne Conservatory, where 
Willy Von Hoogstraten, though a Hollander, was also 
studying. M. U. 

A BeerHoven Festivat 1n Bonn. 

Bonn, June 9.—For the first time in several years a 
Beethoven Festival has taken place in this city. It was 
organized by the Beethovenhouse Verein and it is planned 
to devote the proceeds, if any, to the erection of a great 
Beethoven Museum here where everything Beethoven wrote 
‘shall be displayed either in manuscript or as photographs of 
manuscripts, The festival program was made up of three 
chamber concerts. Some works of Brahms, Schumann and 
Schubert were given, as well as those of the great master 
of Bonn himself. The Klingler Quartet, the Rosé Quartet, 
Artur Schnabel and Ilona Durigo were among those who 
participated. The French High Commission was regularly 
represented by its president, Bartheau, a great admirer of 
Beethoven and a frequent visitor at the Beethoven house. 
The Prince of Hohenzollern and the Princess of Wied were 
present at every concert. M. U. 

Baca CEeLesration AT His BirtHPLace, 


Eisenach, June 6.—Only recently has a Bachverein been 
founded in this historically famous city where the great 
master of counterpoint was born. Beginning next year it 
is planned to hold a Bach Festival here regularly every 
summer. This year the Society of Friends of the Wartburg 
held a Bach celebration, The famous Thomaner from Leip- 
sic, the choir once directed by Bach himself, came here and 
gave music of Bach under the direction of the present 
cantor, K. Straube. The state orchestra from Meinigner 
also “~~ M. U. 

ERLIN PHILHARMONIC HEARD IN COLOGNE, 

Cologne, June 5.—The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
with Willem Furtwangler conducting, has been making a 
concert tour through the Rhineland. The concert given in 
the Gurzenichsaal here was sold out long in advance. Furt- 
wangler, conducting for the first time in the Rhineland, 
won a great success with a Romantic program. M, U. 


Swift-Dorr Marriage 

Ellen Mary Faulkner Swift, widow of Samuel Swift, 
well known in New York for many years as an art and 
music critic, was married last Friday to John Van Nostrand 
Dorr, an inventor and metallurgical engineer of this city. 
Mrs. Swift is the daughter of the late Edwin Faulkner, 
Esq., of- Warren House, Leicestershire, Eng. She is a 
director of the Drama League and the Greenwich House 
Music School Settlement and a member of the Cosmopolitan, 
MacDowell and Decorators’ clubs. Mr. Dorr is a chemical 
and metallurgical engineer, a graduate and trustee of 
Rutgers College. Among his clubs are the Century, Uni- 
a Engineers and Chemist of New York and the Cos- 
mos Club of Washington. He has a home in New Canaan, 
Conn. Mr. and Mrs. Dorr sailed Saturday, June 21, for 
several months’ stay in Europe, and on their return will 
live in New York. 


The Klees Summering in Switzerland 
Prof. and Mrs. Eugen Klee, formerly of Philadelphi 
and New York, have been touring Italy and Sicily me 
spring. They plan to pass the summer in Switzerland. 
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De Luca 


_Almost the final concert of 
his season was the appear- 
ance of Giuseppe de Luca 
with the Mendelssohn Choir 
in Indianapolis. Appended 
are a few excerpts from 
two detailed reviews: 

The most enthusiastically re- 
ceived artist of the last three 
musical seasons, at least, was 
Giuseppe De Luca, baritone solo- 
ist —— the Mendelssohn Choir. 
Only once before this season has 
the reviewer heard tumultous ap- 


plause—at Maria Ivogun’s concert 


~but Thursday night saw some- 

ting even more vigorous and start- 
ling. The concert goers cheered 
as if they were at an athletic 
contest, and one listener was 
heard to remark that she wished 
she could ‘whistle through her 
teeth” so that she could make 
more noise. ... Mr, De Luca is 
a very fine artist. He has a 
voice which has lost but little of 
its youthful gorgeousness. It is 
a virile voice, filled with exu- 
berance. It is also a large voice, 
capable of sudden and delicate 
pianissimos. In fact, what the 
singer = | have lost in radiant 
tones he has gained in artistry, 
De Luca sings superbly, for he 
not only uses his vocal cords, but 
he also uses his musicianship to 
intensify the drama in his songs. 
He not only pours forth golden 
tones, but be also directs those 
tones and colors them so that 
they have an added importance. 
All these assets result in a glor- 
ious supremacy in his field. No 
wonder the audience went mad.— 
Indianapolis News, May 


Bang! ace: | baapeped last 
night at Caleb Mills Hall. Men 
and women united in actually 
yelling and cheering for more 
melody. This seldom happens in 
Indianapolis. But this actually 
took Pp ace after Giuseppe De 
Luca, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, had sung a well 
known number from Carmen. The 
Carmen number was done as an 
encore after the peas aria 
from Figaro. ‘Both numbers re 
vealed the beauty of tone and 
technical perfection of the singer. 
After the Carmen experience, the 
audience decided that the great 
moment of melody had arrived, 
I am not throwing a “rave” when 
I tell you that men and women 
actually shouted and applauded 
for about five minutes. Then De 
Luca returned to the stage and 
closed his part of the program 
with a benediction in song, God 
Bless You. I have covered a 
bunch of concerts in the five years 
since I have been telling you 
about musical and dramatic 
events, but this man De Luca 
brought to me one of my most 
enjoyable experiences with song. 
Although he is a grand opera 
singer of the first line of the 
Metropolitan forces in New York, 
yet there is none of the high 
and lofty manner about him that 
one dreads in some opera singers. 
De Luca nearly does an “Ed 
Wynn” with his audience. Talks 
to them and even confessed that 
he was happy, but very tired after 
singing so many numbers. De 
Luca is a great showman and a 
marvelous artist in song. He 
knows how to master an audience. 
Eyen a simple song is turned into 
a classic by this man. I am trying 
to be conservative, but how can 
any one be careful after an audi- 
ence has created such a riot of 
applause as was staged last night? 
A wonderful concert.—Indianap- 
olis Times, May 9. 


Rudolph Thomas 


The appended excerpt, 
which speaks for itself, ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger of June 

For the recital of Josephine 
Lucchese, Rudolph Thomas not 
merely srovided accompaniments 
of the p mame quality, but played 
solo numbers of Grieg, Schumann 
and Strauss in a way that demon- 
strated an artist conscience and a 
musicianly intelligence, Mr. 


Thomas has conducted opera at 
Hanover, and bears the cordial 
indorsement of no a a master 
than Arthur Niki His support 
of the Largo of fiss Lucchese 
was an object lesson in the diff 
cult metier of the accompanist. 
With flexible adaptation he played 
always colla voce, Instontly ad- 
justing the piano’s nuances to the 
stress or pace of the singing. Not 
a few hearers were reminded of 
the intuition and the skill. with 
which Ossip Gabrilowitsch ac- 
companies his wife. in her re- 
citals, 


Leo Ornstein 


The appended is what 
Mary M. Howard, of the 
Buffalo Morning Express, 
of May 9, said of Leo Orn- 
stein: 

Mr. Ornstein is famous as a 

modernist, both in his composi- 
tions and the manner of their 
performance. Last night’s pro- 
gram, however, would have satis- 
hed the most rigid conservative, 
as it was drawn almost entirely 
from the classics, and was pre- 
sented with a sanity and artistic 
reserve not associated with Orn- 
stein in the earlier days of his 
public career... . The playing of 
the artist is marked by a tone of 
much musical warmth and chang- 
ing color, The two nocturnes, 
both taken at a tempo which at 
once defined the mood of the 
compositions, and the Debussy 
Arabesque, were notable examples 
of tonal charm and contrast. The 
Schubert number was another ex- 
position of the pianist’s musical 
touch and command of dynamic 
effects, and it was very pleasing 
in its simplicity of style. 
Much enthusiasm was aroused by 
the pianist’s own Impressions of 
Chinatown, which by any other 
name would be equally —uncon- 
ventional and amusing. Its gro- 
tesquerie pleased the audience and 
its repetition was inevitable, Mr. 
Ornstein gave a piquant and 
charming performance of the G 
flat waltz of Chopin and again 
delighted his hearers with his 
final Liszt rhapsody, necessitating 
the double encore at the close of 
his program. 


Grace Northrup 


The Choral Art Society 
of Norwalk, Conn., gave a 
concert, May 24, which 
brought many _ interested 
listeners together, who heard 
and applauded Grace North- 
rup, soprano soloist. Next 
day a local paper printed the 
following, echoing the en- 
comiums of the evening be- 
fore: 


Miss Northrup certainly gave 
delight. to all. eIt was evident 
from the first note she sang that 
the audience was listening to an 
eminent artist. The perfect con- 
trol of her beautiful voice, cul- 
tivated to the highest. point of 
perfection, combined with perfece 
diction and phrasing, showed ev- 
ery attribute of the true artist. 
Every tone flowed with the 
smoothness and ease that marked 
the bel canto so rarely heard 
nowadays. The enthusiastic res- 
ponse that followed Miss North- 
rup’s singing was a foregone con 
clusion, and the wish was ex- 
pressed on every side that Nor- 
walk might have the pleasure of 
hearing Miss Northrup again in 
the near future. With Verdure 
Clad (Creation), was sung in 
true classical style, and every 
song of her subsequent group 
was rendered in accordance with 
its true character. Norwalk 
Hour, 


Ralph Leopold 


Ralph Leopold, American 
pianist, appeared in concert 
on May 16 in the High 
School auditorium at White 
Plains, N. Y., on which oc- 


casion he scored a big suc- 
cess. His program numbers 
included the Introduction 
and Largo from the con- 
certo in D minor by Bach 
(in an arrangement by Mr. 
Leopold), as well as com- 
positions by Beethoven, Cho- 
pin, Arensky, Rachmaninoff, 
Debussy, and Dohnanyi. 

That Mr, Leopold scored 
a real triumph is proven by 
the following comments 
from The Daily Reporter, 
White Plains, N. Y.; 

In the opening number, Ralph 
Leopold contributed superior mu- 
=e and a personality that 
was of the restful type, absolutely 
in keeping with the character of 
his selection. His rendering of 
the nocturne in G major, in the 
Chopin group, was like running 
water to the weary pilgrim on a 
stifling day. . he last group 
closed with the always acceptable 
Waltz from Naila, as delicate as 
lace-work in Mr, Leopold’s keep- 
ing. 


Georges Enesco 

Georges Enesco, violinist 
and composer, upon leaving 
the United States this spring 
made an extensive French 
tour, which included a num- 
ber of appearances in Paris, 
He gave a notable perform- 
ance of Chausson’s Poeme 
and a Bach concerto with 
the Colonne Orchestra in 
that city on the same pro- 
gram on which that orches- 
tra presented three Rou- 


manian compositions by 
Enesco, Golestan, and Ales- 
sandresco., 


The press of Lille upon 
M. Enesco’s visit there gave 
him a characteristic wel- 
come: 

It is superfluous to praise again 
the technic and the style of En- 
esco. His reputation is too well 
known in Lille, and the rush of 
music lovers to make him welcome 
here was enough to show the es- 
teem in which his great talent is 
held among us. Let us limit our- 
selves to pointing out the origin- 
ality with which he rejuvenated 
and gaye fresh color to the works 
of the great classic composers 
Not only the sonata of Veracini 
and the chaconne of Vitali be- 
came under his passionate fingers 
intense with a new life, but even 
the sonata for violin alone of J. S. 
Bach saw the rigidity of its 
formulas become supple and trans- 
formed in their treatment by the 
Poet of Roumania—and with what 

warmth and with what contagious 
emotion did he play the eloquent 


Poeme of Chausson.—Croix du 
Nord (Lille), 
The great musical personality 


of Enesco was confirmed in all 
its breadth before an enthusiastic 
audience of faithful admirers with 
whom he left once more a remem- 
brance of his exquisite art. His 
mastery is incomparable.—Grand 


Echo du yw pends: ma 


Cecile de H de SSiewuthh 


Under the caption Mme, 
de Horvath Gives Thrills to 
Lovers of Music in Hatties- 
burg, the critic of the Hat- 
tiesburg (Miss.) American 
of January 18 writes as fol- 
lows: 

Mme, Cecile de Horvath, a 
gifted pianist made her first ap- 
pearance in this city and com- 
pletely captivated the large and 
representative audience that as- 
sembled at the High School Au- 
ditorium. She furnished many 
a thrill to music lovers and Hat- 
tiesburg is certainly indebted to 
the Junior Morning Music Club 


for bringing Mme. de Horvath 
here, indebted in a way it will 
be hard to pay back, for the con- 
cert this wonderful artist gave 
will long be remembered by those 
who had the pleasure of hearing 
it. One was impressed with the 
correctness of the pianist’s inter- 
pretation of her varied numbers, 
of her technical accuracy, her 
musical feeling and still more 
with a something that few artists 
create, a feeling that here is a 
musician that is doing something 
so well that you wonder how she 
does it. A pianist slight of figure, 
she played with every bit o her 
being. Forearms, wrists and fin- 
gers are extraordinarily flexible. 

She is a gracious and charming 
being and a chat with her is a 
refreshing pleasure. On last even- 
ing she was wearing a handsome 
gown of flame colored velvet and 
silver lace finished with rhine- 
stone buckles, At the conclusion 
of the first group she was pre- 
sented with an enormous bouquet 
of American Beauty roses, a gift 
from the Junior Morning Music 


For her program, which was in 
four groups, Mme. de Horvath 
chose compositions well calculated 
to bring to the fore her wonderful 
technical dexterity and a degree 
of power surprising in one of her 
slender physique, Beginning the 
prosram, with MacDowell’s To the 

ea, which she played with lovely 
tone, she included in her first 
group Minuet a l’Antico by See- 
boeck, the Grieg Ballade and 
Chopin’ s scherzo in E major. In 
the delicacy and rhythmic crisp- 
ness of the minuet and the vigor 
and feeling displayed in_ the 
rugged grandeur of the Grieg 
ballade and the poetic grasp of the 
Chopin scherzo, the pianist dis- 
closed a mastery of detail and 
versatility of expression seldom 
heard, The pianist’s ability to sin 
a melody was well p nate A a 
in Palmgren’s Cradle Song. Gran- 
adas’ Spanish dance and Spanish 
caprice by Moszkowski were 
played wit shonten and faultless 
rhythm, In the Spanish caprice 
she reached tne ha heights of 
technical skill and won an ova- 
tion from her audience. 

She played with characteristic 
distinction and musical charm the 
Gluck-Brahms gavotte and the 
brilliant etude No. 2 in E flat 
major, Paganini-Liszt. A_rhyth- 
mic presentation of the March of 
the Wooden Soldiers by Goossens 
and a dazzling performance of the 
Mendelssohn - f iszt edding 
March and Dance By the Elves 
closed the program that was sup- 
plemented with numerous encores, 


Kathryn Reece 


Kathryn Reece, coloratura 
soprano, pupil of John A, 
Hoffmann of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, and 
member of its junior facul- 
ty, returned recently from a 
concert appearance in De- 
catur, Ala., where she pre- 
sented a program of French, 
Russian and American 
songs, appearing in appro- 
priate costumes. She was 
enthusiastically received and 
made a big hit, as the fol- 
lowing quotations from the 
Albany-Decatur Daily will 
testify: 

Kathryn Reece captivated her 

audience with the delightful choice 
and exquisite interpretation of 
her program. Miss Reece 
combines with her superb voice, 
a wonderful personality and a 
pleasing stage presence, 
There is an absence of manner: 
ism and affectation in her deliver- 
ance that . , are and to 
quote Hon. lahan wha 
introduced we “If her voice is 
one-half as beautiful as she is, 
you will be more than pleased.” 


Marina Campanari 

Marina Campanari, who 
sang before an audience of 
over 5,000 people on May 6 


at the second Festival con- 
cert in the Armory, New- 
ark, N. J., scored a tremen- 
dous success, as the follow- 
ing press excerpts will prove : 

Marina Campanari has a high 
pitched coloratura soprano voice 
.., and displays silvery qualities 
rather than the full mellow tones 
of so many Italian sopranos. Her 
notes are true and she has reached 
a technical standard of the first 
order. She sings with assurance 
and sang several times with the 
sweet clearness of a bird.——Led- 
ger, May 7. 

Marina Campanari, coloratura- 
soprano, daughter of the former 
Metropolitan Opera baritone, still 
leasantly remembered by many, 
Rad no reason to complain of the 
cordiality of her reception on 
her first appearance here. Her 
initial selection was the familiar 
Ah Fors e Lui, from Verdi's 
Traviata, and her facile execu- 
tion was artistic enough to win 
a double encore, her added num 
bers being, My Heart (Randeg- 
er), and Mattinata (Tosti). Miss 


‘ampanari’s second appearance 
was in the Ballatella aria from 
Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci, Once 


more she won a recall and gave 
Valverde’s Las Clavelitos.—-Star- 
Eagle, May 7 





Robert Imandt 


Robert Imindt, who made 
his New York debut several 
months ago and_ received 
very favorable comments 
from the press at that time, 
has been uniformly success- 
ful in subsequent appear- 
ances. How he was re- 
ceived at his recent Boston 
recital is illustrated by the 
following notices : 

Mr. Imandt played with finely 


musical phrasing and also with 
warmth,—Boston Herald, March 
20, 

Robert Imandt, who_ studied 


with Joachim as a geuthfl prod 
igy, and subsequently dis- 
tinguished himself in the French 
Army in the late war, played for 
the first time here last night to 
an audience stirred to genuine 
enthusiasm by the poetic fervor 
he put into the French sonata and 
two Mythes by Szymanowski. 

The French sonata seemingly 
stirred Mr, Imandt most deeply. 
His technic is good enough to 
relieve him from the preoccupa- 
tion of getting the right note at 
the right instant, Most of the 
innumerable fiddlers, who have 
flocked to America because here 
the geese lay golden eggs in the 
dreams of poverty stricken Euro- 
peans, have nothing but virtuoso 
technic to offer their hearers, That 
article is becoming a drug on the 
American market, . . . It is and 
always will be a pleasure to hear 
such a genuine artist as Mr. 
Imandt, capable of so interpreting 
a masterpiece like the sonata as 
to shed new meaning without dis 
torting Franck’s text, In_ this 
piece his playing was that of a 
very great artist, poetic and rhap- 
sodic in the best sense of two 
words much abused by people who 
talk about music. . . . He is 
wholly admirable ag an_ inter- 
preter, One has no occasion to 
think of his _ technic.—Boston 
Globe, March 20, 1924, 


Once he had set the how to 
strings, Mr. Imandt knew only a 
fine, full ardor. It has become 
the fashion of late to take an 
easy way with the chamber music 
of Franck sweetening and senti- 
mentalizing. Mr. Kreisler, per- 
haps in subconsciousness of his 
audience, does not altogether es 
cape it. In contrast, Mr. Imandt 
made his way through the sonata 
full-throated, Up the long gradi- 
ents of the music he_ swept 
through phrase and period. Fer 
vid were his transitions; keen his 
modulations; large and deep his 


song. He declaimed the recita- 
tive amply; he set the final ela 
tion aglow. Evidently, in Mr. 


Imandt’s ears Franck is flesh as 


53 


well as spirit, . . . Similar vigors 
also gave body, coherence and 
show of passion to what some- 
times seems the vague rhapsody of 
Chausson'’s Poem. he violinist 


must integrate, concentrate, di- 
sect it, With perception and imag- 
ination as well as with whole- 


hearted energy Mr. Imandt did 
this good office, There were shad- 
ows; there was radiance; sense of 
Chausson released, not sense of 
Chausson pushing through, . . 
(follow a long appreciative analy- 
sis of the Mythes, by Szymanow- 
ski). ‘ith as cool a spirit as 
delicate a hand, Mr. Imandt 
joined in the quest.—-H. T, Park- 
er, Boston Transcript, 

Both for many of the pieces 
that he played and for his manner 
of playing them, Robert Imandt's 
recital at Jordan Hall last even- 
ing proved a concert well worth 
the hearing. To Mr, Imandt have 
been granted two qualities not 
vouchsafed to every violinist: 
musical discrimination and im- 
agination. Particularly was the 
former virtue displayed in his 
choice of two of Carol Szyman 
owski's Mythes—Narcissus and 
La Fontaine d'Arethuse-—while 
the latter was amply evidenced in 
the performance of these singu- 
larly fascinating compositions. ‘ 
His interpretation of the piece 
(Franck’s sonata) was an un- 
commonly interesting one notable 
for its vigor in the second move- 
ment and for its general freedom 
from intrusive sentimentality. . 
Refreshing imagination, gratify- 
ing intensity and unmistakable 
fancy. The Fontaine d’Arethuse 
had to be repeated.—Warren 
Storey Smith, Boston Post, 


Frederick Gunster 

Displaying not the slightest evi 
dence of affectation and singing 
songs that everybody could under- 
stand, Frederick Gunster, Amer 
ican tenor, delighted an audience 
which almost filled the auditorium 
of Gulf-Park College last night. 
Many stars have appeared at the 
artists’ recitals which have been 
held at the college auditarium but 
it is doubtful if any one of the 
number was ever given a more 
enthusiastic welcome than was ac 
corded Mr, Gunster last night. 
The students were completely cap 
tivated by him and the more 
encores he gave the more they 
wanted him to give. . , Mr. 
Gunster remained on the platfor m 
for ahout two hours and be it 
said that there was not one dull 
minute among the 120. From 
the opening song until the close 
every number was a gem and the 
applause at times was deafening. 

Mr. Gunster has a clear, 

sweet, weil modulated voice which 
he keeps under perfect control, 
giving to every note, whether high 
or low, perfect enunciation. 
He may rest secure in the know!- 
edge that a warm welcome awaits 
him whenever he chooses to re 
turn to Gulfport.-Gulfport Daily 
Herald, May 7 


Hans Hess 

The recent appearances of 
Hans Hess, the noted cellist, 
at the Manhattan (Kans.) 
festival were splendid suc- 
cesses and once more proved 
his great popularity with 
audiences wherever he ap- 
pears. Again he showed 
very emphatically the finer 
and more intimate qualities 
which enable him to hold 
attendance and respect as it 
can only be held by the cul- 
tured artist of today, The 
following is an excerpt from 
the Manhattan Chronicle : 


Hess’ solos marked the high 
point of the program. He res- 
ponded to the insistent applause 
with two encores. The ensemble 
numbers of the trio were a rev 
elation to the hearers. So per- 
ectly done was the playing that 
one did not realize three instru. 
ments contributed to the blend of 
music. It seemed as though one 
artist alone was playing some 
superb instrument, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


FELLOWSHIP OF VOICE AND SPEECH RARE 


When Voice Is Produced Normally There Is Harmonious Relationship of the Two 
By ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


The study of diction by itself, to make possible a good 
enunciation for the singer, is only a minor education, unless 
associated with correct and normal emission of pure tone, 

[he majority of singers who endeavor to interpret their 
selections with the use of the English language, for ex- 
ample, rarely ever get much of the text over, although 
they may be most conscientious to enunciate most carefully. 

his lack of clear enunciation is the mystery placed be- 
fore the layman, who, when listening to a singer should 
enjoy the words of a poem, or the story of a work or an 
opera that is being sung. Words and purity of tone should 
be the first requirements from the singer by the critics 
and audience 

Let it be 
enunciation, 

sacrified when properly trained. 


clearly understood in this matter of clean 
that the tone quality of voice need never be 
Good diction may be in 


evidence sometimes with a nasal production on the operatic 
and concert stage, but perhaps a little less concentrated than 
the nasal production generally used by the vaudeville singer. 
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Words with this kind of voice production can be enunciated 
with perfect distinctness, but at a sacrifice of other vital 
elements of quality that exist in the pure tone. The latter 
is easily acquired, if voice is properly developed, and can 
be used together with a clean-cut diction as naturally as when 
employed in speech. This, it must be admitted, is a very 
rare combination. 

Voice, first and foremost, must be allowed to function, 
and not placed as is generally understood and taught; for 
this reason distinct enunciation is hampered and disturbed. 

How far would the singer get in such musical engage- 
ments as musical comedy, vaudeville and the like, if the 
words were not clean cut and given forth clearly? We all 
know that no act would be engaged by any manager, either 
in musical comedy or vaudeville, if the singer did not put 
over the words. 

The vaudeville and musical comedy singer generally dis- 
regards tone-quality, and still will be tolerated by the 
critics, On the contrary with the operatic, oratorio or con- 
cert singer, good tone quality is first taken into considera- 
tion by critics, impresarios and managers. The high class 
singer labors years and years to create a perfect quality 
of voice through placement and breathing methods, and 
in the majority of cases fails, or becomes so subservient to 
tone production that the words become secondary, and must 
be accommodated to the production of voice of the singer, 
with the result that enunciation is labored and entirely lost 
by the hearers. The singer’s energy and conscientious en- 
deavor to become an artist, which should naturally include 
good diction, have therefore been misdirected. 

These being absolute facts, what is the lesson to be learned 
by the singer of the higher class music? When the voice 
is trained on the normal, natural basis for production, the 
singer never fails to sing his words just as distinctly as 
he speaks them. Neither does he need to diverge from pure 
tone quality through the distinct enunciation of his text. 

Surely a composer depends upon, and in fact, gets his 
first inspiration principally from the text; why then should 
there be disregard, distortion, or even the slightest effort 
shown by the singer in. giving forth the words of his 
selection? 

If the language can be spoken without defect by the 
singér, it certainly can be sung equally as plainly if the 
the vocal apparatus is not disturbed by wrong direction 
of the voice; the latter is the only avenue for expressing 
the words, The physical parts operating for the making of 
language, namely the tongue, lips,. palate, etc., become 
most unwieldy during the singing act when interfered with, 
as is true when voice is used on a method of placement. 
These parts for speech will cooperate. very naturally and 
function most harmoniously with the vocal parts when not 
interfered with, and are friendly to song at all times. 

This fellowship of true singing and speech is a most rare 
virtue in the artist; they are very close partners, as is 
proven by the great singers. In these cases we find that 
the quality of tone is always beautiful, just as the normal 
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emission of voice is exceptional, which proves the above 
statements to be facts. 

To be most explicit; when voice is produced normally, 
diction may be perfect, otherwise it cannot. The majority 
of singers expressing poor or indifferent voice production, 
always sing with poor diction. It is only the very few 
who have both purity of tone, and clean-cut enunciation ; 
it should be the privilege of all who sing to have this, if 
voice is properly produced. 

Beautiful tone and beautiful speech are the strongest 
allies. All languages are possible and understandable when 
the singer can sing his words as he speaks them, and 
knows the language. When the voice is trained ‘along 
normal, natural lines of expression, the singer naturally 
uses a more pure tone quality than the speaker. 


Beatrice Mack’s New York Debut a Hit 


Beatrice Mack made her first appearance in the role 
of Micaela in a performance of Carmen by the Puccini 
Opera Company on May 25 at the Manhattan Opera House. 
In spite of having only two days’ notice she sang the part 
so accurately and with such perfect intonation that Maestro 
Dell’Orefice, Impresario Lenni, and the members of the cast 
were unanimous in their praise and admiration. Miss 
Mack's portrayal of the young country girl was full of 
charm and grace, and a certain wistful appeal that won the 
hearts of the audience. Her acting was natural and real, 
giving evidence of a thorough knowledge of stage routine. 

The large and distinguished audience which. filled the 
house was aroused to its first demonstration of enthusiasm 
by Miss Mack’s duet with the tenor, Charles Hart, in the 
first act. The emotional appeal of her singing in the big 
aria of the third act, the beautiful limpid tones and the ex- 
quisite sustained high B at the end, brought down the house. 
She received. an ovation lasting several minutes. Bessie 
Bowie, the artist’s teacher, was among those in the audi- 
ence and was justly proud of her pupil’s brilliant New York 
debut. 


Sundelius Sings Sousa Song for First Time 


On “Sousa Night,” the recent musical event in honor of 
America’s great bandmaster and composer, given in the 
Grand Court at Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia, Marie Sun- 
delius sang for the first time a new song of Sousa’s called 
A Serenade in Seville, which was dedicated to her, The 
words are by James Francis Cooke and the song is being 
published by Theodore Presser. The popular Metropolitan 
soprano also sang the soprano part in Sousa’s Last Crusade, 
with Sousa himself conducting. 


Miinz Greeted by Noted Japanese Actress 

A copy of the Japan Advertiser of Tokyo, recently re- 
ceived from Mieczyslaw Miinz, shows a photograph of the 
popular pianist, now in the Orient, being greeted by Ritsuko 
Mori, noted Japanese actress, at the railroad station in 
Tokyo. 


Ethelynde Smith Sings at Festival 


Ethelynde Smith was chosen to give the only artists’ 
recital at the recent May Music Festival in Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa. The soprano presented a most interesting program. 








Do You Study Singing? 
Are You Making Progress? 
It Not, Why 





Read—“Tus Secarrs ov Svencart” 
By J. H. Deval 


And You'll Find Out. 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Published by James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., 
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ABChase 


America's Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may | 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 


























The 


Name SOAMeErT 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

For fifty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 

















PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New Yorx, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production o the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, sO unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 








THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 
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COMPOSER OF ODE TO MUSIC 


WHICH WILL HAVE ITS PREMIERE AT THE MAINE FESTIVAL NEXT FALL, GIVEN BY 
ORCHESTRA, SOLOISTS AND A CHORUS OF A THOUSAND VOICES, 
UNDER WILLIAM R, CHAPMAN’S DIRECTION 
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